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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  BUFFALO  DANCE  OF  THE  BEAR  GENS 

OF  THE  FOX  INDIANS 


By  Truman  Michelson 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  summer  of  1926  I  secured  from  an  informant  (whose  name  is 
withheld  by  agreement)  a  text  written  in  the  current  Fox  syllabary 
on  the  Buffalo  dance  of  the  Bear  gens.  Though  this  text  is  not  as 
complete  regarding  certain  details  as  desirable,  and  ends  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  nevertheless  it  contains  much  information  hitherto 
unknown ;  and  the  speech  of  PA'citonlgwA  (p.  22  of  the  Indian  text, 
p.  23  of  the  English  translation)  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Fox 
oratory  known  to  me.  It  is  therefore  distinctly  worth  publishing. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  the  name  of  the  Fox  informant  is  with¬ 
held  by  agreement,  it  is  no  breach  of  confidence  to  say  that  he  is  the 
author  of  several  Fox  syllabic  texts  on  gens  festivals  the  phonetic 
restorations  of  which,  as  well  as  English  translations  thereof,  I  have 
previously  presented  (e.  g.,  Observations  on  the  Thunder  Dance  of 
the  Bear  Gens  of  the  Fox  Indians,  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.),  as 
well  as  a  couple  of  Fox  syllabic  texts  the  English  translations  of  which 
alone  I  have  presented  (Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  97,  117). 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  furnished  hitherto  I  consider  the 
informant  perfectly  reliable.  However,  the  present  account  contains 
a  number  of  facts  which  can  be  definitely  checked,  besides  the  very 
obvious  resemblance  of  the  particular  gens  festival  described  to  Fox 
gens  festivals  in  general.  First  of  all,  I  know  that  every  person 
mentioned  (with  one  possible  exception)  is  a  Fox  Indian;  that  is, 
the  names  are  not  fictitious.  Secondly,  in  practically  all  cases  where 
the  tribal  dual  division,  or  the  gens,  or  the  society  is  given  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  personal  names,  they  can  be  substantiated.  So  John 
Bear  (Cl  cigwAna'sA)  on  page  15  is  said  to  be  a  Ki'cko,  which  I  know 
to  be  true  from  another  source  (cf.  also  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
p.  3).  Similarly  John  Leaf  (Ta'tApAgo'A)  is  said  (p.  9)  to  be  a 
member  of  the  War  Chiefs  gens:  which  is  corroborated  by  personal 
knowledge  as  well  as  by  the  statements  of  other  informants.  In  a 
like  manner  Sam  Slick  (Pemipa'egwA)  is  said  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Dirty  Little  Ani,  otherwise  known  as  “Those  Who  Worship  the 
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Little  Spotted  Buffalo.”  This  I  know  from  another  source  (see 
Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  505).  Similarly  it  is  well 
known  to  me  that  Double  Body  (p.  13)  and  Stone  Sitter  (pp.  13,  33) 
are  names  of  supernatural  buffaloes  according  to  Fox  religious  ideas 
(see  also  Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  45).  There  is  also  a  strong 
presumption  that  Green  Painted  (pp.  13,  35)  is  the  same  as  the 
supernatural  buffalo  called  “Green  Buffalo,”  who  traditionally 
bestowed  a  blessing  upon  a  member  of  the  Wolf  gens  who  then  in¬ 
stituted  the  Green  Buffalo  dance.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  various  gentes  mentioned  and  the  Little  Dirty  Ani  Society  (p.  19) 
actually  occur  among  the  Fox  Indians.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
Ki'ckitiyatcig*1',  “Those  Who  Have  Short  Tails,”  as  a  designation  of 
members  of  the  Bear  gens,  corresponds  to  Sauk  Kishkitihuk  [Ki'ck- 
it!ya'Agk1'  in  my  transcription],  “Short  Tails,”  which  is  given  by 
Skinner,  Observations  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Sauk  Indians,  Bull. 
Pub.  Mus.,  city  of  Milwaukee,  vol.  5,  No.  1,  August  30,  1923, 
p.  14;  the  difference  in  the  termination  of  the  words  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  former  is  an  animate  plural,  intransitive,  of  the  participial, 
while  the  latter  is  simply  an  animate  plural  of  a  substantive.  There 
is,  accordingly,  every  reason  for  considering  the  present  account 
truthful. 

It  is  stated  above  that  the  Indian  text  is  incomplete  and  ends 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  The  speech  at  the  close  of  the  third 
dance  is  cut  short.  This  should  have  been  completed,  the  fourth 
dance  mentioned,  and  the  short  speech  of  dismissal  given.  I  en¬ 
deavored  in  the  summer  of  1927  to  induce  the  informant  to  remedy 
these  defects,  but  without  success. 

The  text  is  also  incomplete  in  that  additional  data  on  the  Buffalo 
dance  of  the  Bear  gens  surely  could  have  been  given.  Thus  mention 
is  made  of  the  tying  of  the  drum  by  four  men:  now  in  the  Green 
Buffalo  dance  of  the  Wolf  gens  this  will  be  done  by  four  men,  one  of 
the  Thunder  gens,  one  of  the  Bear  gens,  one  of  the  Eagle  gens,  and 
one  of  the  War  Chiefs  gens.  Similarly  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  Fox 
gens  festivals  is  that  there  are  four  women  stationed  in  the  corners, 
two  on  the  south  side  being  Ki'ckos,  two  on  the  north  To'kans  (see 
Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  517;  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  pp.  114,  142,  144;  Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  19,  21; 
Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  59).  Such  women  are  supposed  to 
have  ceased  to  menstruate  (cf.  Fortieth  Ann,  Rept.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  p.  517;  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  29).  It  should  be  noted 
that  “Those  (women)  who  have  ceased  to  menstruate  are  considered 
as  men”  (Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  231).  [Since  this 
last  is  also  a  Winnebago  belief  (Lowie,  Primitive  Religion,  p.  217)  it 
is  obvious  that  acculturation  has  taken  place.]  It  is  not  likely  that 
this  feature  is  absent  from  the  Buffalo  dance  of  the  Bear  gens  of  the 
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Fox  Indians;  it  has  probably  simply  not  been  recorded.  [An  inform¬ 
ant  in  the  summer  of  1929  has  stated  that  this  feature  is  lacking.] 
There  are  a  few  other  features  that  presumably  exist  but  have  not 
been  mentioned. 

The  situation  on  pages  21  and  23  is  only  intelligible  when  it  is  known 
that  among  the  Fox  there  exists  a  “joking  relationship”  between 
brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law;  between  maternal  uncle  and  nephew 
and  niece.  Between  the  former  set  the  jesting  is  frequently  obscene; 
but  between  the  latter  set  it  is  innocent  enough;  a  maternal  uncle  con¬ 
ventionally  often  jollies  his  niece  about  sweets,  while  she  will  banter 
him  about  his  gluttony  for  meat.  [Although  a  man  has  the  right  to 
use  obscene  language  toward  his  brother’s  wife  as  well  as  his  wife’s 
sister,  an  informant  has  told  me  that  if  a  man  thinks  much  of  his 
brother  he  will  not  exercise  his  prerogative.  See  also  Fortieth  Ann. 
Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  340,  344.  For  the  general  subject  see 
Lowie,  Primitive  Society,  p.  99.  For  the  Winnebago  consult  the 
Thirty-seventh  .Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  134,  174;  for  the 
Sauk,  Skinner,  Observations  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Sauk  Indians, 
p.  32  (“uncles  and  aunts”  are  not  sufficiently  accurate);  for  the 
Prairie  Potawatomi,  Skinner,  The  Mascoutens  or  Prairie  Potawatomi 
Indians,  part  1,  p.  36  (where  inexact  terms  are  given);  among  the 
Delaware  near  Dewey,  Okla.,  brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law  may 
jest  with  each  other  only  within  circumspect  limits;  similarly  the 
“Delaware”  (who  speak  a  Munsee  dialect)  of  the  Grand  River 
Reservation,  Ontario,  Canada.] 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  red  feathers  are  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mound  of  earth  and  the  white  feathers  on  the  north  side  (p.  11);  this 
is  also  the  case  in  the  Wapxnowiweni,  but  it  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  occurs  in  the  Buffalo-head  dance  of  the  Thunder  gens  (see 
Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  13). 

Observe  on  page  9  it  is  said  that  Feathered  (Thunder)  and  War 
Chiefs  gentes  serve  as  ceremonial  attendants  to  the  Bear  gens.  This 
requires  a  brief  explanation.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  Eagle  and 
Bear  gentes  function  this  way  reciprocally  (and  similarly  the  War 
Chiefs  and  Wolf  gentes,  etc.);  but  in  any  given  ceremony  this  may 
be  altered,  provided  the  alteration  is  always  consistent  (so,  too,  as 
regards  other  gentes):  thus,  in  the  festival  connected  with  the 
Sagima'kwawA  pack  of  the  Bear  gens  one  of  the  head  ceremonial 
attendants  belongs  to  the  Eagle  gens,  the  other  to  the  War  Chiefs  gens 
(Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  140);  and  also  in  the  Thunder  dance 
of  the  Bear  gens  (Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  29,  43,  57,  61). 

Observe  that  on  page  19  the  Dirty  Little  Ani,  a  society,  are  made 
coordinate  with  various  gentes  in  the  feasting;  so  also  in  the  Buffalo- 
head  dance  of  the  Thunder  gens  (see  Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  29). 
The  last  is  even  more  surprising,  for  the  Dirty  Little  Ani  belong  to 
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the  Thunder  gens.  I  have  found  among  the  Fox  some  parallels  to 
this,  but  the  subject  is  still  very  obscure.  As  to  the  invitations  to 
special  gentes,  there  are  parallels  in  the  Thunder  dance  of  the  Bear 
gens  as  well  as  in  the  Buffalo-head  dance  of  the  Thunder  gens. 

For  further  comparative  notes  see  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  pp.  23,  497,  and  Bulletins  85  (pp.  51,  97,  117),  87,  and  89  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

The  speaker,  PA'c.itonlgwA  (pp.  13,  23)  has  been  dead  many  years; 
John  Leaf  (pp.  9,  11,  17,  etc.),  a  ceremonial  attendant,  has  recently 
died.  I  do  not  know  who  their  successors  are,  nor  how  they  were 
inducted  into  office. 

I  give  such  data  as  I  can  on  various  persons  mentioned.  The  facts 
are  frequently  drawn  from  the  two  lists  of  Fox  gentes  and  ceremonial 
organizations,  with  the  names  of  members  in  both  cases,  written  by 
Alfred  Kiyana  on  two  separate  occasions  at  a  long  interval  apart,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

PA'citonigwA  was  the  last  Fox  chief  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  He  belonged  to  the  Brown  Bear  division  of  the  Bear  gens, 
though  the  chieftainship  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Black  Bear  division. 
He  was  a  To'kan,  (For  the  rules  governing  membership  in  the  tribal 
moieties,  see  the  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vol.  15,  p.  692.) 
Formerly  he  was  custodian  of  the  sacred  pack  called  Sagima'kwawA 
(on  which  see  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  117),  and  was  a  speaker 
in  the  festival  connected  with  it.  He  was  also  custodian  of  the  sacred 
pack  connected  with  the  Catamenial  Society  (MyanotawA'ckwa'Agi, 
“Those  who  belong  to  the  Catamenial  Society”;  sometimes  a  partici¬ 
pial,  animate  intransitive  plural,  is  used,  MyanotawA'ckwatcigi: 
cf.  Ki'ckitlyatcigi  and  Ki'ckitlya'Agi).  He  also  was  a  speaker  in  the 
Thunder  dance  of  the  Bear  gens  (Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  3) 
as  well  as  in  the  festival  connected  with  the  A'penawana'A  sacred  pack 
of  the  Thunder  gens  (on  which  see  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  97 
et  seq.).  He  is  the  paternal  grandfather  of  George  Young  Bear.  He 
was  bom  in  1842  (so  Ward,  The  Meskwaki  People  of  Today,  apud, 
Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics,  vol.  iv,  p.  190;  some  additional 
facts  regarding  him  as  well  as  other  persons  mentioned  below  will 
be  found;  all  dates  of  birth  are  taken  from  this  source). 

John  Leaf  (Ta'tApAgo'A)  was  a  member  of  the  War  Chiefs  gens 
and  was  a  To'kan,  being  born  in  1865.  He  was  the  drummer  in  the 
White  Buffalo  dance  of  the  War  Chiefs  gens,  speaker  when  the  War 
Chiefs  gens  worships  the  wolf  and  gives  a  dance. 

Jim  Peters  (Li  te  da,  Li  te  wa;  Lye  la  e  ga  [and  hj^pocoristic  Lye 
la  e  A],  in  the  current  syllabary,  but  substituting  roman  tj'pe),  of 
Sauk  descent,  who  is  mentioned  only  incidentally,  was  born  in  1866. 
For  years  he  was  the  leader  of  the  conservative  faction  and  made  his 
home  a  social  center.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  sacred  pack  now  in 
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the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (see  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
p.  51);  he  belonged  to  the  organization  centering  around  the 
A'penawana'A  sacred  pack  of  the  Thunder  gens  (ibid.,p.  97);  he  was 
the  custodian  of  the  sacred  pack  of  the  Dirty  Little  Ani  (until  he  sur¬ 
rendered  this  to  his  son  Joe),  and  directed  the  dancers  in  the  festival; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Thunder  gens,  and  was  a  To'kan. 

John  Bear  (Ci'cigwAna'sA)  is  a  Ki'cko  and  a  member  of  the  Brown 
Bear  division  of  the  Bear  gens,  and  was  born  in  1874.  He  is  a  singer 
in  the  Catamenial  Society,  directs  the  eaters  in  the  Thunder  dance  of 
the  Bear  gens,  and  directs  the  ceremonial  attendants  in  the  Bird 
dance  of  the  Bear  gens. 

George  Young  Bear  (Kyapi'A,  hypocoristic  for  NanawA'kyapf  a)  is 
a  grandson  of  PA'citonigwA,  is  a  To'kan,  belongs  to  the  Brown  Bear 
division  of  the  Bear  gens,  and  was  born  in  1897.  He  plays  practically 
no  role  in  native  ceremonials,  though  he  is  a  passive  member  of  the 
organization  of  the  Thunder  dance  of  the  Bear  gens.  This  is  to  be 
expected,  as  he  is  well  educated  and  a  member  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

Lucile  Old  Bear  (MenApi'A)  is  a  To'kan,  belongs  to  the  Black 
Bear  division  of  the  Bear  gens,  and  was  bom  in  1898.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  belongs  to  other  ceremonials. 

Sam  Slick  is  a  Ki'cko,  belongs  to  the  Wolf  gens,  has  Sauk  blood, 
and  was  bom  in  1874.  He  belongs  to  the  Dirty  Little  Ani,  and  is  said 
to  know  the  songs;  he  belongs  to  the  Spotted  Face  Society  also 
(which  society  holds  its  festival  after  midnight,  and  dancing  does  not 
occur);  he  is  a  singer  when  the  Wolf  gens  gives  its  principal  festival, 
but  is  not  on  either  of  my  lists  of  the  organization  of  When  the  Wolf 
gens  worship  the  White  Wolf :  so  he  probably  does  not  belong  to  it, 
which  might  easily  be  the  case,  as  the  gens  is  subdivided,  and  some 
members  may  eat  at  the  principal  festival  though  others  can  not; 
other  details  are  unknown  to  me. 

Kwa'tadtci'A  is  a  To'kan,  is  a  member  of  the  Wolf  gens,  and  was 
bom  in  1871 ;  she  is  a  hummer  in  both  ceremonial  organizations  of  the 
Wolf  gens  mentioned  above  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Religion 
dance  which  was  acquired  from  the  Potawatomi  of  Wisconsin  (Prairie 
Band,  I  think). 

Sa'sagino'kwa'A  is  a  To'kan,  is  a  member  of  the  Thunder  gens,  is  a 
hummer  of  the  Dirty  Little  Ani,  of  the  Buffalo-head  Dance  of  the 
Thunder  gens,  of  the  organization  centering  around  the  Sagima'kwawA 
pack  of  the  Bear  gens. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  above  persons  may  belong  to  other 
organizations,  though  this  is  not  known  to  me. 
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The  ethnological  bearing  the  above  facts  have  on  the  Buffalo  dance 
of  the  Bear  gens  is  this :  they  show  that  practically  everyone  mentioned 
as  participating  in  it  is  prominent  in  Fox  ceremonials. 

The  Indian  text,  as  stated  above,  was  obtained  in  the  current 
syllabary;  subsequently  I  restored  this  according  to  the  phonetics  of 
Harry  Lincoln.1  A  few  obvious  blunders  have  been  silently  corrected. 
The  songs  are  presented  in  the  Fox  syllabary,  substituting  roman  type 
for  the  script.  Where  words  can  easily  be  made  out  they  are 
separated. 

The  English  translation  is  by  myself,  but  is  based  on  an  English 
paraphrase  dictated  by  Harry  Lincoln,  which  has  been  supplemented 
and  corrected  by  myself,  as  indicated  by  the  grammatical  analysis. 

Figure  1  is  based  on  a  pencil  sketch  by  the  author  of  the  syllabic 
text.  Some  details  of  the  ground  plan  of  a  Fox  “bark  house”  are 
intentionally  omitted. 


1  The  sentence-phonetics  have  been  practically  normalized.  It  may  again  be  mentioned  that  in  Fox 
word  accent  is  subordinate  to  sentence  accent.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  normalize  this;  consequently 
the  text  is  mixed”  to  this  extent.  H  y 
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Figuke  1. — Diagram  showing  performance  of  the  Buffalo  dance  of  the  Bear  gens 


1,  Where  the  dogs  are  killed.  2,  Where  the  bones  are  piled.  3,  Tobacco.  4,  The  first  kettle.  5,  The 
second  kettle.  6,  The  third  kettle.  7,  The  fourth  kettle.  8,  The  fifth  kettle.  9,  Fire.  10,  Where  the 
one  who  addresses  the  fire  sits.  11,  Where  the  sacred  pack  lies.  12,  Where  the  gourds  lie.  13,  Where  the 
smokers  sit.  14,  The  singers  and  the  drummer.  15,  Those  who  meiely  sit  as  celebrants  of  the  festival. 
16,  17,  Where  dancers  sit.  18,  Where  the  leaders  of  the  dance  stand.  19,  Where  the  Dirty  Little  Ani  sit 
in  a  row.  20,  This  is  the  way  they  circulate  in  dancing.  21,  Where  the  leading  woman  dancer  sits.  22, 
Where  smokers  sit.  23,  24,  Where  outsiders  peep  in  daring  the  dances.  25,  Where  the  chief  celebrant 
of  the  festival  sits. 


INDIAN  TEXT 


Ka'o'niyap  a'ne'tA'mawudtc  utaiyiwawa'i  Kickitiyatcigk1', 
M a'k  wi ' 'su  tcigk wi'nenu'swikA'tci'gawa^tc1'.  NiganimaiyawimAmi- 
*ci/fA  Ta''tApAgo'A',  inAga/'megu  papapA'gAmatA  wi'n  Ane'mo'a'1'. 
Wata'pAnig  udtci'ckwate  wi'n  a'tAnAtA''wawadtci  mAmi''ci'Agi  pa'- 
5  pe'e'.  AnetA  mAmi''ci'Agi  k'ici'sa'o'medtcin  a'kepinawa'cka'wawa^tc1'. 
Me'tegwi'megu  ai'yowAg  a'tA'kAma'kwi'seta'_wawadtc  a'u'kwagA'- 
nimdtcIt.  Ni'cwi'megu  I'n  a'ci''tawadtc’'.  O'n  a'mawipAtA'kwa- 
wadtc,t.  .  Negutime'g  ayi'g  a'wAtow  A'*ckutawwl',  o'ni  pemitA^sAgAtw 
aV'tanig  a'pe'ta'wawadtc‘'.  AnetAme'g  ayig  awA'towAgi  ke'piwAnDl'. 
10  Ki'ci'megu'Aniwe'ca'nigin  A'kwi'dtc  ilia'  a'pAgi'nawadtc  a'pe'  aVkA- 
'sAmawawadtc  uwi''saiyAnn".  A'AnemimegunA'kwika'eka'ckedtca'wa- 
wadtcu.  Ki'ci wig adtci w a  wi's  wa '  wadtcini  'o'n  a'po'kedtcanawadtea'- 
pe'et.  Tcagime'g  ayig  a'kedtcinigwa/'cwawadtci  na/'k  a'niA'ke''ca- 
'cwawadtc!'.  'O'n  a'A'AkA'sAmo'wawadtci  nA'gA'cyan01'.  'O'ni  tca'gi 
15ki'cawi'wadtcin  a'adtci'mo'adtci  niga/nimA'mi'ci''A  wi'nawAdtci'sip5'- 
gikoge'nawadtc1'.  Tcigi'sipow  a'tA'ciwawi'si'gawa^tc1'.  I'cemegoni 
pyadtci'ca'wiwadtc’'.  'O'n  mate'sAni'megu  ayo'wadtcin  a'ka'cka'cked- 
tca/'wawadtc1'.  Pe'kimegon  a'wa'kAme''sinidtc1'.  'O'n  a'awA'- 
nawadtc  iya7'  pyanawadtciu',  in  a'nAna'i'ci'mawadtc1'.  A'cimegonine- 
20'sawate'  a'inagwA,nawadtc1'.  NiganitA  wata'pAnig  udtci  wa'dtci 
mene  tami  cimedtc'  ,  'o'n  inimegon  a'i'cinipenayagwA''sowadtc1'. 
A'kwi'tA'agAniga''megu  a'A'piwiPtc1'.  NawA,dtci  negutitepe'kwe7- 
megu  wadtcinawA'kwagiga'i  'u'dtcinaw  a'A'piwadtc‘\ 


'Oniga'  I'na'i  nana'owatA  kiganutA'megu  a'adtci'mo'adtc  umAmi- 
25  'ci''emAnn1',  “I'kiwI'ku'wayAn*11',”  a''inadtc‘'.  “Na7'kA  ki'ki'cimawA'- 
megu  i'kwa'wA  negu'ti  wi'niganitAmawi'yAmet*'.  Awa'i'nani  ki'- 
'inawWA',  Sa'sagin o'k  wa'A' .  InA  na7'igitA',  inA  tatA'g  aiyo7'i  Wamlgo- 
'i'kwawiwA  wi'n  innA\  Mami'cAmawiyA'medtcigi  negu'taiyAgk1', 
o'ni  kinwa'w  a'mAne'senogimawi' 'soy agkwe ina'pi  Ta7'tApAgo'\ 
30  “O'n  a'kiwi''kumAdtci  me'cemego'na'i  ki'kiwi'ku'mawAgi  wi^ni'- 
mitcigk";  na''k  a'mAmi'ci7'iyagwe  mamaiyA'megu  ki'pya'pwA 
mamai'yA'  ca'cke'to'Agi  wi'awi'i'wagkwe'.  Na'kA7dtc  Ana'o'dtcigAui 
mamaiyA'megu  pyato7'kago'A'.  Aga'ma'egi  yo'we  tA'ci'aiyo'pi  yowwe', 
Pyapa'a'egi  yow  a'tA'ci'aiyogi  yo'we  magwa'6'.” 
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ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 


And  eventually  Those  Who  Have  Short  Tails,  members  of  the  Bear 
gens,  kill  their  pets  (i.  e.,  dogs)  that  they  may  hold  a  buffalo  dance. 
The  leading  head  ceremonial  attendant  is  John  Leaf,  and  he  is  the 
one  who  clubs  the  dogs  to  death.  On  the  east  door  (of  the  summer 
house)  is  where  the  ceremonial  attendants  are  accustomed  to  strike 
down  (the  dogs).  When  they  are  knocked  down  some  ceremonial 
attendants  choke  them.  They  use  a  stick  which  they  place  across 
(the  dogs’)  nocks.  Two  (men)  do  so.  Then  they  go  to  singe  (the 
dogs).  And  one  also  fetches  fire,  and  they  kindle  a  fire  where  a 
large  log  is.  And  some  also  bring  oziers.  When  the  fire  blazes 
excellently  they  are  accustomed  to  throw  (the  dogs)  on  it  and  burn 
(off)  the  hair.  Then  they  continue  to  scrape  their  bodies  clean  (?). 
After  they  have  carefully  singed  them,  then  they  usually  disembowel 
them.  They  also  cut  out  the  eyes  and  cut  off  the  ears.1  Then  they 
burn  the  guts.  And  when  all  are  done  the  head  ceremonial  attendant 
tells  them  to  wash  (the  dogs)  in  the  river.  They  usually  singe 
(the  dogs)  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  (That  is)  merely  the  way  they 
have  been  doing.  And  knives  are  what  they  use  when  they  scrape  the 
bodies  (of  the  dogs).  And  (the  dogs)  are  very  clean.  Thereupon 
they  fetch  (the  dogs  and)  when  they  have  brought  them  yonder  then 
they  lay  them  down  carefully.  They  lay  them  out  exactly  (in  the 
order)  they  killed  them.  That  is  why  the  first  one  is  laid  on  the 
east  side,  and  (the  others)  exactly  as  they  lay  in  a  line.  And  they 
are  on  top  of  the  scaffolding.  They  are  supposed  to  remain  on  the 
south  side  (of  the  scaffolding)  for  one  night. 

And  then  the  director  there,  the  one  celebrating  the  gens  festival, 
says  to  his  ceremonial  attendant,  “You  will  go  about  inviting,”  he 
says  to  him,  “And  you  will  persuade  one  woman  to  be  a  leader  for  us. 
You  will  tell  so  and  so,  and  it  will  be  Sa'sagino'kwa'A.  She  is  one  of 
the  right  nature,  (for)  she  is  presumably  a  member  of  the  Feathered 
gens  here;  for  (members  of  the  Feathered  gens)  are  one  set  who  servo 
as  ceremonial  attendants  for  us,  and  you  who  are  members  of  the  War 
Chiefs  gens,  John  Leaf  is  told.  “And  when  you  go  about  inviting 
them,  you  will  go  about  inviting  any  of  them  to  be  dancers;  moreover, 

}  ou  who  are  ceremonial  attendants  shall  come  early  in  the  morning  to 
borrow  kettles.  Moreover,  you  may  bring  a  keg  early  in  the  morning. 
It  was  used  before  across  the  river,  at  Jim  Peters’s  perhaps  where  it 
was  used.” 


1  The  Indian  idiom  requires  two  different  verbal  stems. 
60112°— 30 - 2 
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'O'ni  w&'pAnigi  mamaiyA'megu  kegi'ceyap  a/'pyawadtci  mAmf'cI- 
*Agklt.  Iniga/'megu  a'wapini'sawAnawadtc  Anemo'a'i  nAnA'gutag 
a'mawi'A/'sawadtc1'.  PA'kwaiyAni'megu  ana'ka'iga'wadtcinn1',  a'tA'ci- 
winAni''awadtc1'.  AnetAga'  kegime'si'megu  tepapya/'cwawAg  Anemo- 
5'a'i  na/'kA  kegime'si'megu  pa'sigAfwawAgk1'.  'O'n  ayigi'megu  ane'tA4 
a'pAgo'ci'megunAna'A'kA'nawadtci'  ca'cke'to'a'i  wi'i'ciga'panidtc‘'. 
AnetA  na/'kA  nep  a'awA'towadtci  wI'pAgo'ci'megupA'sapo'sAgigkI\ 
O'ni  negu't  Anemo'a'An  a'kegeni'meguwAdtca/'owadtci  mAmI''cI'Agi 
wI'sa'sa'si'Amwa'wadtcinn1'.  Iniga''megu  a'kegenime'gaylgipo'ta- 
10  'kwagi  nIganA''kA'sutAt. '  O'n  ane'ko'dtci  na'kA,dtc  Ini'megu  a'i'ci'aiya- 
ne'kaw  Anemipo'ta'kwagkl\  Anemi'cikl'ciwlgadtci'ka'wudtcini  na'kA'- 
dtci  nawAdtci'megu  adtcikoge'nawAgk1'.  O'ni  me''sigwa'  a'tAgu- 
'swawadtci'megu  neguti'  ca'cketo'6'.  NlganA'kA'tawAni  wapi'gunAni 
nlganimigA'kin111'.  WatapA'gime'g  ayig  udtcina'we  nemA'tavvAn111'. 
15  'O'n  negu't  a'Ano''kanedtc  A'*ki  wP'nategi  neguta''  a'pawimegu- 
'Anwadtcipemi'awenl'winigk1'.  Nenotawi'Ani'megu  Anemi'so'genaw 
iya/'i  wi'pA'ginadtci  watA'A'mugwan111'.  Kl'cipyatodtc  Ini  tclgike'- 
tagAne  'a'tA'todtc1'.  'O'ni  nIganimAml'cl''  ayigi'megu  apinatwA 
mI''cimI'cita/'tApAgwi  na'kA,dtci  me'tegumi'cita''tApAgwi  wI'nlmA- 
20  'ckA'A'mowadtci  nl'mitcigi  nenl'wA,  i'kwa'wA. 


O'n  a'wapi'megunAna'awA'genAgi  Ta/'tApAgo'A  wanA'tagAn  a'A''ci- 
'to’H.c1'.  Ki'ci'todtcin  a'ne'mAnadtci  ml'guna'1',  ma'cku'sinidtci'i 
wadtcinawA''kwanig  utA''kAnawA,  'o'ni  wape'cke'si'niddtci'i  wadtci- 
ke'sl'yanig  udtcina'w  a'utA''kAnadtcle.  Iniga'meg  ayig  a'wapimegu- 
25 'api'nS'Agi  ml'ca'mm1',  a'wapino'sAg  Ina'i  tA''sw  a/'tanig*1':  A'senipi'- 
megu  me'tA'mi  no'sA'gk1',  o'ni  pe'pigwa'ckw1',  sowa'nAgon111',  maneto'- 
waiyAn111'.  Ki'cawidtc  ini'megu  na'kA/dtc  a'Ano''kanedtci  wi'Ana'- 
'onadtci  wi'Anwawa'so'nidtcin  A''ku'konnl\  A'nawa'se''kawadtci 
ne''swl\  Ta'tAgwidtca'  wi'n  a'nya'wiwadtc1'.  A'saiyAni'megu  awa'- 
30wadtcinn".  'O'n  Ane'ld'megu  nep  ina'  a'A''towadtc  inina'1'.  Kl'ci'- 
'awadtc  ini  winA'megu  na''kani  nIga'nimAmI'cI''x',  “Ina''i  Iu'a'sSwa 
mA'nA  ne''samawi',”  a''inedtc‘'.  Ina''in  a'nAna'i''cimadtci  tcawine- 
'ki'megu  a'pe'kwa'gwAiiadtc  A'ne'ki'1'.  Onina'megon  a'A't<5'dtc  ayi'gi 
pag\va''igAnu1'.  TcigiketagAnan  a'pAgi''senadtc  mini  tawa'i'gAnAn111'. 
35  Onimegu'  na'kA,dtc  a'Ano''kanedtci  wi'Ana'po'kadtc  A''ci'ckiwi  wi'ki- 
wi'ce''sonAgi  nemA'ta'Ani  kegime'si'megu.  Wata'pAnig  udtcinawe 
'u'dtci  wape''citow  a'u''ka'kidtci  na'ina'i  A'pe'ma'eg  a'tetepe''citowA 
keta'gAna'i  na/'k  ayigi'megu  pemiwa/'cI'awWA'.  I'n  a''ca\vidtc‘'. 
On  ayigi'megu  ki'ganut  ayigi'megu  wl'nA  tete'pi  pemipA'ginawWA\ 
40me'tegon  ina'  wi'n  a'nemAta'nigin111',  tciga'kwe'megu  aiyane'ki'i'- 
megu  a'pemipA'ginadtc  A'sa'mawAn111'.  Ayigi'megu  A''ckutagi  pA'gi- 
nawWAt.  Ki'cawidtein  Ini  na'kA/dtci  krci''togin  a'tA'swapyage''siwadtc 
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And  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  ceremonial 
attendants  come.  And  then  they  begin  taking  the  dogs  down  and 
start  to  place  them  in  the  space  within  the  fire.  Flag  reeds  are 
what  they  use  as  matting,  that  is  where  they  butcher  (the  dogs). 
And  some  cut  all  the  dogs  into  an  even  number  of  pieces,  and  they 
split  all  in  half.  Then  some  (men)  also  hang  up  the  kettles  properly 
beforehand  so  they  may  be  so.  Moreover,  some  fetch  water  who  are 
to  heat  the  liquid  beforehand.  Then  the  ceremonial  attendants  cook 
one  dog  hurriedly,  which  they  will  eat  quickly.  And  the  first  kettle  is 
also  boiled  fast.  Thereupon  the  next  (kettle)  is  immediately  boiled. 
When  (the  dogs)  thus  continue  to  be  carefully  taken  care  of,  they 
again  stop  to  wash  them  once  more.  And  they  cook  corn  with  them 
in  one  kettle.  Pumpkins  are  for  the  first  kettle.2  They  are  on  the 
east  side  of  (the  fire). 

And  one  (ceremonial  attendant)  is  ordered  to  fetch  earth  which 
has  not  been  walked  upon  (from)  somewhere.  On  his  way  he  holds 
Indian  tobacco  in  his  hand  to  cast  yonder  from  where  he  obtained 
(the  earth).  As  soon  as  he  has  brought  it  he  places  it  near  a  pole 
(of  the  summer  house).  And  the  head  ceremonial  attendant  also 
goes  and  fetches  a  white  oak  leaf  and  a  black  oak  leaf  so  that  the 
(leading)  dancers,  a  man  and  a  woman,  may  put  them  in  their  hair  for 
an  ornament. 

Then  John  Leaf  begins  to  make  a  mound;  he  makes  a  moimd  of 
earth.  As  soon  as  he  makes  it  he  erects  feathers  (on  it),  hanging 
red  ones  on  the  south  side  and  white  ones  on  the  north  side.  Then 
indeed  he  also  begins  to  untie  the  sacred  pack,  and  he  begins  to  fumi¬ 
gate  as  much  as  is  there:  lead  is  what  he  smokes  first,  then  the  flute, 
tails,  and  snake  skin.  As  soon  as  he  is  done  he  is  at  once  ordered  to 
make  a  drum  which  shall  sound.  He  asks  three  (men)  to  help  him. 
Collectively  they  are  four.  A  hide  is  what  they  use.  Then  they  put 
a  little  water  in  there  (i.  e.,  the  drum).  As  soon  as  they  have  made  it 
then  the  head  ceremonial  attendant  is  again  told,  “You  will  place  this 
tobacco  on  it.”  He  then  carefully  places  (the  drum)  in  the  middle3 
and  piles  up  a  little  (tobacco)  on  it.  Then,  indeed,  he  places  the  drum¬ 
stick  (upon  it).  He  places  that  drum  by  the  (main)  pole.  There¬ 
upon  he  is  again  ordered  to  mix  (water)  and  clay  to  paint  all  the  up- 
(poles).  He  paints  them  the  height  of  his  breast,  going  in  a 
circle  and  starting  from  the  east;  he  also  paints  the  main  poles  in 
order.  That  is  what  he  does.  Then  also  the  one  celebrating  the 
gens  festival  casts  tobacco  where  the  poles  are  standing,  casting  a 
very  little  tobacco  at  (their)  base.  He  also  casts  (tobacco)  in  the 
fire.  When  he  is  done,  when  he  makes  them,  he  makes  as  many 

!  J?6  ™orphology  of  the  Indian  text  is  clear  enough,  but  the  syntax  is  quite  obscuro. 

The  drum  has  been  placed  by  the  main  pole  in  the  summer  house. 
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Ane'mo'Ag  a'tA'swi'togi  wl'kuti'wa'kon111'.  0'nidtca'megon  a'nawAdlci'- 
megu'Ar'kA'swawA  pApAga't-AgwAn"1'.  A'kow  Ini  tci'gA'ckut  a'mawi- 
nAna/'Apidtci  PA'ci'tonigwA  wi'kAkA'nonadtc  A'ckutana/'siwAni  nakA'- 
dtci  'A'nenagi  Tayaplgwa'ci'nidtcinnl'.  A'A'cki'meguwapikA'nawidtci 
5  na'kA,dtc  aiya'pi'tcina''megu  A''ckutagi  pa'pi'wenaw  A'sa'mawAni 
ne'ki'megu  tanetu'naimPtc1'.  Pn  a''cawidtcu.  KeginedtcapiwA'megu 
a'ku'nawAn  A'cigA'nine'k®',  Ane'niAdtcineg  u/dtcine'kc'.  Adtcidtea': 

“Na'i',  keniganime'kwanetagu's u,  no^tc1',  A'samawwi',  no/dtc,c, 
a'nlgani,  no,dtc1',  AtAma/'enegk1',  no'dtc‘';  na"kA',  no^tc1',  aiyo'' 
10  a'tAne'cawa''cinAnnl',no'dtc1',pAgi'senA'mawap1',no'dtc1',Tayapl'gwa- 
'cigkA',  no'dtc*',  i'niganina',  wi'nA  no/dtc‘',  tape'sinu'tawadtc,'J  no'dtcu, 
na'fk  awAtenAma'wudtcinn1',  no'dtc‘',  Anemu/'te'sa'1'.  Kinwa'wWA', 


n5,dtcu,  na''kani  me'tA'mm1',  no'dtcK,  tape'sinu'tawagkwe'.  I'ni  ku,dtci, 
winai'yatug  ane'nAgo'A',  no'  dtc1';  ‘klnwa'wA  ku,dtc‘',  wlnA  n6/dtcu 
15  kl'Anemimene'tamita'pe'sipwA  *AnemidtcaMt,  no'dtc‘',  wigatadtcimwi'- 
'tawagwe  ko'ci'semenanAgklV  ineno'wagwan"1',  no'dtcK,  na'^ina'1', 
wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  ki'citepowa'nago'A  ko'ci'se'mwawAgk1'.  Inugidtca"  Ini 
wa,dtc  A'panemono'kA'tonagke',  no'dtc‘'.  Inidtca'wi'nanugk1',  no'dtc‘', 
a'cimenwi''kanudtci  MenApf  a'nlgani,  no'dtcK,  me'kwa'nemadtcK, 
20no'dtc1',  ne'nu'so'1',  no'dtc‘',  namA''kAmigk1',  no,dtcK,  anApi'nidtci' 
ugimane'niwa'1',  no'dtcK,  wi'nA  no'dtcu.  Nl'coteno'nidtcinn1',  wi'nA 
no'dtc'',  a'clu'yatugke',  no'dtcu,  keteminagu'te'®',  no'dtc1',  nepA'cito'e'- 
menan1^',  no'dtcK,  IninPtca',  wi'nA  nodtc‘',  nlganirne'kwanemadtcin 
a'nIganinAna'agwA'tawadtc  uta'ku'namAn111',  no'dtcK,  winAga'  no'dtei', 
25  wi'kutawa'kya'A'mawa^tc1';  na/'kA',  n6'dtc11,  Anemu''te'sAnn1',  nipete- 
'siwAnnlt,  no'dtclf,  a'tAgwapo'sA'mawa^tc1'.  ‘Ca'ckidtca'  ananema- 
go'A',  n5'dtc'',  katemi'nawagwA  tAr'sonog  ananemago'  a'ci'tA'  natawa- 
netAmonAgowe  wl'inaneta'wiyagke',  no'dtcu,  nene'samawWAt,  no'dtc‘', 
na/'kA',  no'dtc‘',  nekl'cetamm1'.’  Na/'kA,  no/dtcK,  yatuge  nl'co'nAmegi 
30  kAnone'gugwan  A'senipitAn111';  na''kA  ne'sO'nAmegi  kAnonegute'e'y- 
atug  A'ckipAgiwe'netAnnK,  no'dtc‘';  na/'kA  nyawo'nAmegi  yatu'gke', 
no'dtc‘',  a'keteminagu'te'6',  no^tc1'.  WlnAdtca''  Inn1',  nO,dtcu,  a'citca/- 
gimadtci  kateminaganidtci'i  ne'nu'so'1';  tca/gi  wi'nA  no^tc1',  A'kwitA'- 
'kAmigk  no'dtc  kakiwi'k  Anawa/nidtci'  *' ;  na/'kA',  wi'nA  no'dtc  aiyo' 
35  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  kl'pemenAmaga/vagin111',  no'dtc‘',  wa'sowanA'gwitcigk1', 


wi'nA  no'dtc‘';  I'nn1',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  paminenAinAgedtcigk1',  wi'nA 
no'dtc‘',  une'sa'mawAnDl',  no'dtc‘'.  A'penedtca''  ini  no^tc1',  I'ni 
no'dtc‘',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  a'cita'anutA'mowadtci  pota'kwa'watcigi  ne'nu- 
'so'i  kateminaga/nPtci'1',  no/dtc‘';  na''kA  tca'gk1',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  sf'se- 
40pa'kw1',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  nana'inagAne'se'totcigk1',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘', 
Inina''  winwawWA',  no'dtc‘',  ananetAmawawadtci  pemate''siwenn1', 
no'dtcu;  na''kA',  no'dtcK,  ca^ck1',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  wa'teni'gatcigi  wl'n 
utaiyiwawa'1',  no'dtc‘',  ayi'gi  wInwa'wWA',  no'dtc‘',  a''citAmi  pemate'- 
'siwcn01',  no/dtc‘',  wi'inanetAma'gowadtc‘',  no'dtc*'.  Inidtca'  a'ci'A- 
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inviting  sticks  as  there  are  pieces  of  dogs.4  Then,  verily,  he  stops 
to  burn  a  cedar  leaf.  Then  PA'citonlgwA  goes  to  sit  down  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  rear  close  to  the  fire  so  that  he  may  address  the 
Spirit  of  Fire  and  The-one-who-lies-with-his-face-in-the-smoke-hole. 
Moreover,  when  he  first  begins  to  speak  once  in  a  while  he  scatters 
tobacco  in  the  fire  as  long  as  he  makes  his  speech.  He  has  tobacco 
in  one  hand,  in  his  left  hand.  (This),  verily,  is  what  he  says: 

“Well,  you  are  first  remembered,  so  be  it,  when  you  are  first,  so  be  it, 
given  tobacco,  so  be  it,  to  smoke,  so  be  it;  and,  so  be  it,  here  where  you 
lie  blazing,  so  be  it,  He-who-lies-with-his-face-in-the-smoke-hole,  so  be 
it,  is  dedicated  (tobacco),  so  be  it,  so  that  he  also,  so  be  it,  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  it,  so  be  it,  and  with  dogs  whenever  he  is  offered  them,  so  be  it. 
You,  so  be  it,  shall  also  be  the  first  to  enjoy  them.  For  that  is  what  he 
(the  Great  Manitou)  said  to  you,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  ‘yet  you  (pi.),  so  be 
it,  will  continue  to  first  be  satisfied  with  them  if  you  truly  continue,  so 
be  it,  to  carefully  interpret  for  our  grandchildren/  he  must  have  said  to 
you,  so  be  it,  at  the  time,  so  be  it,  you  held  a  council  over  your  (pi.) 
grandchildren.  That  verily  is  why  we  depend  upon  you  to  do  so 
to-day,  so  be  it.  That  verily  is  how  she  to-day,  so  be  it,  L/ucile  Old 
Bear,  has  done  well  in  first,  so  be  it,  remembering,  so  be  it,  the  buffa¬ 
loes,  so  be  it,  who  are  under  the  earth,  so  be  it,  chieftains,  so  be  it,  so  be 
it.  By  Double  Body,  so  be  it,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  our  old  man,  so  be  it, 
was  first  blessed;  he,  verily,  so  be  it,  is  he  whom  she  first  remembers  in 
first  properly  piling  up  her  tobacco,  so  be  it,  and,  so  be  it,  will  bury  it  in 
the  ground  for  him,  so  be  it;  again  she  cooks  a  soup  of  a  dog  together 
with  the  harvest  crop  for  him.  ‘Verily,  merely  as  you  thought  of  him 
(our  old  man),  so  be  it,  in  as  many  ways  you  blessed  the  one  upon 
whom  you  took  pity  in  turn  is  how  I  desire  you  to  bless  me,  so  be  it,  for 
the  sake  of  my  tobacco,  so  be  it,  and  my  cooked  food/  (is  what  she 
says).  And,  so  be  it,  it  seems  the  second  time  (our  old  man)  must  have 
been  addressed  by  Stone  Sitter;  and  the  third  time  it  seems  he  was 
spoken  to  by  Green  Painted,  so  be  it;  and  it  seems,  so  be  it,  he  was 
blessed,  so  be  it,  a  fourth  time,  so  be  it.  She  (Lucile  Old  Bear)  verily 
says  the  same  to  all  buffaloes  who  bestow  blessings;  and  all,  so  be  it, 
who  always  roam  from  place  to  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  be 
it,  and,  so  be  it,  those  whose  tails,  so  be  it,  we  have  been  keeping  here 
(in  the  sacred  pack),  so  be  it,  are  they  to  whom  we  extend  in  succession, 
so  be  it,  her  tobacco,  so  be  it.  Verily  that,  so  be  it,  so  be  it,  so  be  it,  is 
what  those  who  boiled  (food)  for  the  buffaloes  who  bestow  blessings 
alike  desire,  so  be  it;  and  all,  so  be  it,  who  properly  placed  a  bowlful 
of,  so  be  it,  sugar,  so  be  it,  they  also,  so  be  it,  desire  life  from 
them,  so  be  it;  and,  so  be  it,  those  who  sacrificed  their  pets  (i.  e.,  dogs), 
so  be  it,  they  also,  so  be  it,  only,  so  be  it,  (desire)  that  in  return  they  be 
blessed,  so  be  it,  with  life,  so  be  it.  That,  verily,  is  how  we  depend 


'  A  rather  free  rendition. 
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'panemonu'tonage  wi'wigadtcipe'ci'gwi'adtcimwi'ta'wiyagke',  ne'me- 
'cu',_A'ckuta'na'siwwe',  ki'nA  na/'kA  Tayapigwa/'cmAn111'.” 

'O'ni  winA'megu,  “Ina'mi'ta'i  nAtawipyatenAma'wiyage  pe'pi- 
gwa'ckw1'.”  Wi'sinigA'dtcigawA  Ki'cko'A'  Ci'ci'gwAna'sA'.  “Ayi'gi 
5  ki'pyatenAma'wipenA  netA*ku''kunannA'.”  Anwawa/'tcigatA'  co'ck- 
wawa'tcigawA  nyawe'nwi  tetepi'inegu ;  a'kowi'  na'kA,dtc  a'nenegwa- 
wa/'tciga/Hc1'.  Ki/'cawidtc1',  'o'n  anwawa/'igat  ayigi'megu  nyawe'¬ 
nwi  nawAdtcipA'gAmawA  tawa'i'gAnAn111'.  Ki'cipA'gAmadtc  Adtca'- 
'megon  a'wapwawa/'igadtc‘'.  Iniga'me'g  ayig  a'wapwawa'setowadtc 
10  anwawa'sA'totcigi'  ci'ci'gwAnAn111',  a'wapina'gawadtcu.  Negu'ti  ki- 
'cai'yowadtci  nA'gAmon  a'ki'ci'sigA'udtc  A'nemo'A  ke'tci'AnagAnegk1'. 
O'n  a'nawAdtci'adtcimugi  ki'cagwA'piwadtci  ne'tawi'megu  rnAini'- 
'ci'Agkl': 


“I'n  a'cimenwi''kanudtei  nekwiye'sa'e'menanA  Kyapi''  a'maiya'- 
15  wimadtci  wi'nA  kateminawe'si'nidtcini  nepA'cito'eme'nanAn111'.  Iniga'- 
'yatugke,'  wi'nA  no'dtc'',  anowa/te'e',  wi'pwawiwinAnAna/'ci,  wi'nA 
no^tc1',  wAni''kanedtci  na'ina'VinA  me'kwanetata'nigwan  ananeta'- 
gu'sPtc1'.  ‘Ayi'gi  ni'nA  ki'Anernime'kwanemipWA'.  Kago''  ayi'g  i'ni 
wi'Anemi'inanemAgk1',  no'dtcK.  Ceku''  a'gwi  wi'nawi'yagwin111'.  Ne- 
20  guta'ku''  ni'nA' _sAnAgA'pinaiye  ni'kitcitApi  wi'tA'ciw^tcitaVtAman 
ayi'gi  ni'n1^'.’  Ini'yatug  anadtcimu'te'e  nina'nA  neke'kya'menanQA'. 
Inidtca'  wi'nA  wa'dtci  me'kwa'nemadtci  ma'kwa'nematA',  o'ni  na'kA/d- 
tci  pyatawA'totcigk1',  nAgAmonAni  pyadtcimamaiyawina/gatcigk1'. 
Ni'co'nAmegi  na'fkA  ne'so'nAmegi  na/'kA  nyawo'nAmeg  ini'  a'cAmad- 
2"5  tci'i  pa'ci'megu  ma'i'ya'A  pya^tcitapapA'mAgwi'1',  i'ni'1',  wi'nA 
tagwA'cA'madtc.i'  utai'yi'An01'.  Inidtca'i  wi'udtciwi'se'niyagwe 


mu  gk  ,  nenitigk 


,  wi  semg* 


Na/'k  a'wapina'gawadbc1';  a'ckai'yowadtc1': 

Wi  we  li  ka  wo  se  no  ne  ni  tta  ne  se; 

30  Wi  li  ka  wo  se  no  ne  ni  tta  ne  se  e. 

Pa'sig  inD|t: 

Wi  we  li  ka  wo  se  no  ke  ni  tta  ne  se  e; 

Wi  li  ka  wo  se  no  ke  ni  tta  ne  se. 

Ini'megu  na'  'kA'. 

35  Ni'co'  nAmeg  a'  yowadtci  kutA'gk1': 

Ke  ma  tti  we  di,  A  no  se; 

A  na  mi  le  di  wa  ki,  A  no  se; 

A  yo,  o  ta  ki  mwa  ki,  A  no  se. 

A'atawA'  'a'tagi  pa'sig  i'ni: 

O  ne  li  ma  wi  i  li  na  ka. 

Ane'kodtc1': 

We  lo  se  ya  ni  ne  ne  so  wa  no  wi  ye  na  no  mi  ka  la  wi. 


40 
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upon  you  to  carefully  interpret  for  us,  my  grandfather,  Spirit  of  Fire, 
and  you,  Who-lie-with-your-face-in-the-smoke-hole.” 

Thereupon  (the  speaker  says),  “  You  should  hand  me  the  flute.”  A 
Ki'cko,  John  Bear,  blows  the  flute.  “You  will  also  hand  us  our  drum.” 
The  one  who  blows  the  flute  blows  a  smooth  blast  first  four  times  in  a 
circle  (east,  south,  west,  and  north) ;  and  afterwards  he  blows  a  tremu¬ 
lous  blast.  As  soon  as  he  is  done  the  drummer  also  stops  to  beat  the 
drum  four  times.  As  soon  as  he  has  beaten  it  (four  times)  then,  indeed, 
he  begins  beating  it  regularly,  And  the  rattlers  begin  rattling  the 
gourds,  and  they  begin  to  sing.  After  they  use  one  song  a  dog  has 
been' dished  out  in  a  large  bowl.  And  as  soon  as  the  ceremonial 
attendants  have  sat  down  in  a  group  a  speech  is  made: 

“Now  our  boy  George  Young  Bear  has  done  well  in  first  naming  our 
old  man  who  was  blessed.  For  that,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  is  what  (the  lat¬ 
ter)  said,  that  it  never  should  be  forgotten  how  he  was  blessed  when¬ 
ever  worship  was  held.  ‘You  will  also  continue  to  remember  me.  I 
also  then  will  continue  to  think  of  the  one  (who  does  so),  so  be  it.  Yet 
you  will  not  see  me.  Truly  I  shall  be  seated  somewhere  between  the 
people  so  that  I  also  may  there  think  (favorably)  of  (the  ceremony)  in 
combination  with  them.’  That,  it  seems,  is  what  our  aged  one  said. 
Verily,  that  is  why  the  one  who  remembered  him  remembered  him,  and 
those  who  brought  (the  food  remembered  him),  and  those  who  especi¬ 
ally  have  been  singing  the  songs.  The  second  and  third  and  fourth 
(generation  of  them)  are  they  who  are  fed,  even  down  to  those  whom 
we  have  seen  are  they  who  collectively  are  fed  the  dog.  That,  verily, 
is  why  you  will  eat  to-day;  men,  eat.” 

And  they  begin  to  sing;  (the  song)  which  they  first  sing  (is): 

You  may  begin  to  march  on,  my  child; 

Begin  to  march  on,  my  child. 

The  other  half  (is) : 

You  may  begin  to  march  on  to-day  your  child; 

Begin  to  march  on,  your  child. 

It  is  the  same  again. 

The  second  time  they  use  another  (song) : 

You  show  me  a  way,  father; 

Underneath-lynxes,  father; 

Here,  on  their  land,  father. 

When  it  is  repeated  the  other  half  (is) : 

Oh,  I  am  leaving,  trotting  (?). 

The  next  (song  is) : 

Whenever  I  begin  to  walk,  my  tail;  na  no  mi,  standing. 
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Pa'sig  in  anowagk1': 

Ke  so  we  no  wi  ye  ko  ko  ki  ka  la  wi  i  li  na  ka. 

Ane'kodtcimegu  na/'kA  nyawo'nAmegkl': 

Ni  na  na  wa  ki,  wi  na,  ni  na  ne  wa  ki,  na, 

5  Ni  tti  ne  no  so  ki  wi  na  ni  na  ne  wa  ki  ni  na. 


Pa'sig  ini'  ca/'ck  a'atawA'Amegk1': 

Ki  tti  i  ne  no  so  ki  na  ke  wa  ki  wi  na  ki  na. 

NyanAnonAmeg  ayogk1': 

Ki  na  ke  me  ki  di  ma  ko  A  ke  we  di  o  ni; 

10  Ko  ge  tti  se  to  no; 

Wi  na  ka  me  ki  di  ma  to; 

Yo,  ke  so  wa  no  wi. 


Ki'cinagawadtcin  on  a'nawAdtcinimiwA'Ameg  a'nawAdtcina'kA- 
'cigawi'cimedtci  tawa'igAnni'. 

15  Oni  niganinimitA  Ta''tApAgo'  a'wa'pu'sadtc‘';  a'mawinawA'tenadtci' 
Sa'sagino''kwa'Ani  wi'A'ko'gudtcin  P'kwawAn111'.  A'nAgAnegi^tc1'. 
Iya'  i'n  aV'tanigi  te'pina'i  mi'ca'm  a'nAgiwadtcu.  'O'ni  ne'niw 
a'Ata/'penAgi  wi'nA  ta/'tApAgoni  na'neguti  wi'nimA'ckA'A'mow^tc1'; 
na  Pa  na  neguti'  sowa/nAgon  a'negwi'se/towadtc  uke'tcipwag  u'ci/- 
20  gAnwagk1'.  A'nawA^cini'ce'nwinenegwawa'tcig^tc1'.  Ki'cwawa'tci- 
gadtcin  anwawa'igatan  a'nawAdtcinenegwawa'igadtc1';  ayigi'megu 
anwa'sA''totcigi'  ci'ci'jjwAnAn  ayigi'megu  winwawA  na\vAdtcineneg- 
wawa'sA''towAgklt.  'O'n  a'kadtci'pitodtci  Ni'pa'kenawA;  a'ck- 
aiyodtc'': 


25  Ni  na  ki  wi  ka  la  i  ya  ni; 

Ki  wi  ka  la  i  ya  ni; 

Yo;  ma  ne  se  no  A; 

O,  na  na  ko  te  me  ki; 

Ki  wi  ka  la  i  ya  ni. 

30  Ki'catawA'Amo'wedtcin  AdtcS''mego'n  a'wape'gawadtci  ni'mit- 
cigk1'.  Iniga'megon  a'ci'a'penawowagi  nA'gAmon01'.  Ane'ko,dtc 
inn1': 

No  se,  ne  ta  ko  ga; 

No  se,  ke  ta  ko  ga; 

35  Wi  me  yo  i  wa  ta; 

Ke  ta  ko  ga. 

KutA'gi  na''k  a'ne'kodtc  iiyog*1': 

Na  i,  na  ni  mi  A  ke; 

Ni  mi  A  ki  ne  ta  we  le  na  ke,  wi  na. 

Pa'sig  in01'; 

Ke  ta  we  le  na  ki  ni  mi  A  te  e  e  ki. 
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The  way  the  other  half  goes  (is) : 

Your  tail  ko  ko  ki  standing,  it  is  said,  again  (?). 

And  the  next  is  the  fourth  (song) : 

I  shall  bring  them,  to  be  sure,  I  shall  bring  them, 

My  fellow  buffaloes,  to  be  sure,  I  shall  bring  them. 

The  other  half  is  the  same,  only  when  it  is  repeated  (the  following 
occurs) : 

Your  fellow  buffaloes,  to  be  sure,  you  will  bring  them. 

The  fifth  song  they  use  (is) : 

You,  ke  me,  made  indeed,  your  paint; 

Practice  placing  it; 

Wi  na  ka  me  ki  di  ma  to; 

Yo;  your  tail.5 

When  they  have  sung  (these  songs)  then  they  stop  to  sing  dancing 
songs  and  to  moisten  the  drum. 

Then  the  head  dancer,  John  Leaf,  begins  to  walk  (in  a  circle);  he 
goes  to  get  Sa'sagino'kwa'A,  a  woman,  to  follow  him.  He  is  followed 
by  her.  They  halt  yonder  opposite  where  the  sacred  pack  is.  Then 
the  man  picks  up  the  (oak)  leaves  so  that  each  of  them  may  wear 
them  in  their  hair  as  ornaments;  and  (he  picks  up)  the  tails  so  each 
of  them  may  fasten  it  on  their  belts  at  their  buttocks.  He  stops  to 
blow  a  tremulous  sound  (with  a  flute)  twice.  After  he  has  whistled 
the  drummer  then  beats  the  (drum)  tremulously;  the  rattlers  also 
themselves  stop  to  shake  the  rattles,  making  a  tremulous  sound. 
Thereupon  Ni'pa'kenawA  starts  a  song;  the  first  one  he  uses  (is): 

I  stand  about; 

I  stand  about; 

Yo;  war; 

In  between  the  spaces  of  the  hearth; 

I  stand  about. 

When  it  is  repeated  then  the  dancers  begin  to  dance.  And  that  is 
exactly  how  songs  sound  alike  (i.  e.,  the  dancing  sets  in  alike).  The 
next  (song  is) : 

Father,  my  kettle; 

Father,  your  kettle; 

The  one  who  will  wail  (?) ; 

Your  kettle. 

And  another  (song)  is  used  in  turn: 

Well,  I  make  them  dance  violently; 

I  make  my  feathers  dance,  to  be  sure. 

The  other  half  (is) : 

If  you  make  your  feathers  dance  also. 


s  The  third  lino  looks  like  broken  words. 
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Ane'kodtci'megu  na/'k  ayog  a/'ci'segk1': 

No  se,  ne  ma  ga  yo  ka  ka  ki  wa  ya  ne  ma  ga  ya. 

Pa'sig  Inn1': 

No  se,  ke  ma  ga  yo  ka  ka  ki  wa  ya. 

>  In  a'ki'ce'gawadtc’'.  WinA'megu  na''k  a'nawAdtcitetepwawa'- 
'tcigadtci  na/'kA  Ta'tApAgo'4'.  Ki'c  wawa'  'tcigadtc  a'naya'pA'todtc 
ayo'wadtcini  witega'nadtcinn1'.  Nayapi'megoni  mawinAna''Apidtc 
a  tcitApi'te'  in  i'kwa'wA'  Sa'sagino'kwa'A'.  InAga/'megu  pe'ki 
maya'winA''kowawApi'tA'. 


10  O'n  a'Ano''kanedtci  niga'nimAmi'ci''A  wi'nAna'a'gwAtodtci'  si'fse- 
pa'k  Ata'i'minAnn1'.  WawitawAgame_  tcadtcawinA'megu  pe'niA'tow 
Ana'gAnAni  kutwa'cigAga''  Inin”1'.  'O'n  a'wapipA,'kimedtc  a'ci'so'- 
wadtcinnl':  nigani'senigi  wi'nA  Ma'wa/wi'sutA  pa/'kime^c1';  ane- 
'ko,dtc  ini  MAne'senogimawi''sutcigk1';  oni  na'kA/dtci  ne'so'nAineg 
15  a/'tanigi  Mage'siwi'fsutcigk1';  'o'n  Agametag  a'Hanig  a'pA''kimedtci 
WamIgowi''sutcigk1' ;  tcawine'k  in  a''tanigi  Mowiti'Ag  a'pA,'kimedtc1\ 
Oni  niga'ni'senig  i'kwa'wA  nigiinegatA  wi'nani  pa/'kimetA  wi'ne'tawi'- 
megu  uwidtci'kwawa'i  wi''kumawWA'.  'O'ni  ki'cagwApi'wadtcin  afa'd 
tcimudtci  ki'ganutA  nana''uta'A' : 

20  Na'i',  wi'seni'gku'.  Neki'ci'ku'ikAkAnoneti''sopen  aiyo"i  tanad- 
tcimaweni  witcig  A  ckuta  na  siwa  na/fkA  'Anenagi  Tayapi'gwa'cigkA'. 
A'cawaiyedtca'yatuge  winwa'wA  ki'cipe'kadtci'maw5dtc  a'ku'nawAni 
na  lvA  niA  ni  tagwa'kunAma'womedtc  uwidtcimaneto'wawa'i  ma'kwa- 
netagu'si'nidtci'  Inidtca'i  wi'udtciwi'seniyagw  anemi'ci'megutapi- 
25gi'yagwinDl'.  Wi'seni'gku'!  Ci'  i'kwa'wAgi  wi'n  A''ckidtca'i  wi'ketA- 
'ki,'cinogkl',”  a''inedtcu. 

A'ketA'ki'cmowadtc  a'A'kimeguwapimi'dtciwadtci  negai'yanigi'  si'- 
'sepa'kw1'.  'O'ni  ki'citcagi'se'nyawadtci  na'V',  “'O'  a'Api'yagwini 
pemi'nayapinAna''Apigku',”  a'Wtc1'.  “I'kwawAgi  wi'nA  wi'Aneme- 
30  ku'fAmog  AjnagAn111':  u'kiwA'nwawAni  wi'ai'yowAgk1'.”  'Oni  'ini'g 
a'wapiiiugwadtci'Aneme'ku'Amowadtci  ne'ld'megu  pawikA'cld'Aneme- 
'ku'Amu'gwa'igk1'.  NaW'megu  kA'ckiku'kA'A'mowadtc  inimeg  a'- 
pe'  a'pemitcagip A'se'gwiwadtc *' .  I'niga'megu'  nakA,dtci  niganA'kA'- 
tagini  wapi'gunAnDl'.  Ini'megu  na''lvA  tA''swi  ku'twa'cig  Ana'gA- 
35nAnDl',  kegya'tcime'tegwinaga'An11",  aiyo'p1'.  Nayapi'megu  na'fk 
a'pe'mA'tog111'.  Ki'cagwAtagi  na'lvA,dtci  nayapi'megu  na''kanig  a'ci'- 
'sowadtc  a'cipA,'kimedtc1'.  Ki'cagwA'piwadtci  na'kA'dtc  in  a'a'dtci- 
mudtci  na''kA  kanawi'neniwA  ki'ganutAt: 

“Onidtca''yatugke',  no'dtc1',  wi'Anemi'ci,  no'dtc‘',  wi'n  A'kwanetA- 
40  mowadtc‘',  ano'wawadtcu,  no'dtc‘',  wi'cku'pAnigk1',  no'dtc‘',  wi'nA 
ne'nu'sogkl\  ugimane'niwAgi  namA''kAmig  anA'pitcigkl',  n0'dtc‘'. 
Inidtca'  wi'n  a  no'dtc1',  ca''cld  wi'nA  pemate''siwen  a'i'cinAtawanetA- 
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And  the  way  the  next  (song)  used  goes  (is) : 

Father,  my  headband  of  crow  skin,  a  headband. 

The  other  half  (is) : 

Father,  your  headband  of  crow  skin. 

Then  they  have  finished  dancing.  And  again  John  Leaf  stops  to 
blow  (a  flute)  in  a  circle  (i.  e.,  to  the  east,  south,  west,  and  north). 
As  soon  as  he  has  blown  (the  flute)  he  places  the  things  which  they 
used  and  with  which  they  danced  exactly  (as  they  were).  And  the 
woman,  Sa'sagino'kwa'A,  sits  down  exactly  where  she  had  been  sitting. 
And  she  is  the  one  who  especially  sits  as  a  leading  hummer. 

Thereupon  a  head  ceremonial  attendant  is  ordered  to  properly  heap 
up  sugar  and  strawberries.  He  places  the  six  bowls  in  a  line  opposite 
each  other,  two  by  two  (?).  Then  (the  people)  begin  to  be  given 
(food)  according  to  gentes:  at  the  first  eating  the  Wolf  gens  is  given 
(food);  the  next  in  order  is  the  War  Chiefs  gens;  and  the  third  is  the 
Eagle  gens;  then  opposite  the  Feathered  gens  is  given  (food);  then  in 
between  the  Dirty  Little  Ani  are  given  (food).  And  at  the  first 
eating  the  woman  who  is  the  leading  dancer  is  one  to  be  given  (food) 
so  that  she  may  invite  separately  the  (female)  members  of  her  society. 
Thereupon  when  they  have  sat  down  the  one  giving  the  gens  festival, 
the  director,  says: 

“Well,  eat.  We  indeed  have  spoken  regarding  ourselves  to  those 
who  are  said  to  be  here,  the  Spirit  of  Fire  and  He-who-lies-with-his- 
face-in-the-smoke-hole.  Long  ago  verily  it  seems  they  have  certainly 
told  their  fellow  manitous  who  are  being  worshipped  of  the  tobacco 
and  this  which  is  cooked  collectively  for  them.  That  verily  is  why 
you  will  eat  if  you  are  thus  the  right  number.  Eat!  Well,  except 
women  they  will  truly  first  stoop,”  they  are  told. 

They  stoop  and  begin  to  eat  a  mouthful  of  sugar.  And  when  all 
have  eaten  they  are  again  told,  “Sit  in  a  row  exactly  as  you  were 
seated.  Except  the  women,  they  shall  overturn  bowis,  they  will  use 
their  noses.”  Then  they  begin  to  try  to  overturn  them  as  long  as 
they  are  not  able  to  overturn  them.  At  the  time  when  they  over¬ 
turn  even  (one)  then  they  all  ordinarily  start  to  rise  to  their  feet. 
And  then  again  the  first  kettle  of  pumpkins  (is  served).  And  again 
the  same  number  of  bowls,  six  very  large  wooden  bowls,  are  used. 
They  are  again  placed  exactly  (where  they  were).  As  soon  as  (the 
food)  is  piled  up  exactly  the  same  gentes  are  given  (food).  As  soon 
as  they  are  seated,  moreover,  the  speaker,  he  who  is  giving  the  gens 
festival,  again  speaks: 

“Now,  verily,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  they,  the  buffaloes,  the  chieftains 
who  dwell  under  the  earth,  so  be  it,  will  continue  to  think  of  sweet 
(food),  so  be  it,  in  accordance  with  what  they  said,  so  be  it.  There¬ 
fore,  verily,  so  be  it,  only  life  is  what  those  who  continue  to  bring 
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mawawadtc  ancmi,  no'dtcK,  pyatotcigi  wapi'gunAn111',  no'dtc‘'.  Inid- 
tca'*  Inugi  wi'udtcimi'dtciyagwe  ki'ce'kwapi''tAmagkwe'.  Wi'senigu'! 
Neki'ci'ku'i'adtcimapen  anenAina'gayage  nemAmatomo'nenan111'. 
Wi'senigu' !  ” 

5  AVapiwI'se'niwadtcu.  IQ'ciwi'seniwadtcK,  “Na/'k  a'Api'yagwini 
nAna''Apigkuf,  ne'nitigke'.”  Iniga/'megu  na'kA,dtc  a'wapina'gawa- 
dtc''.  Ni'co'nAmeg  a'wapina'gawadtc''.  Nayapi'megu  ai'yowAgk1'. 
Ki'cmagawadtcinimegu  na'liA,dtc  a'nimiwA/tAmegi  ni'co'nAmegk1'. 
A''citAin  a'niga'negadtc  i'kwa'wWAt.  Cewa/n  inAmegu  neniwA  na'kA'- 
lOmegu  awAtenA'mawutAe  ayo'wadtcinDl'.  InA  na'kA'megu  A''penadtc 
anwa'wa'tAgA  pe'pigwa'ckw1';  inAga'megon  a'kegegadtci  niganini- 
mi'tA\  'O'ni  kicmimiwA'Amegini  niganA''kA'suta€  a'nawAdtci'cigute- 
pa/'cimedtc  Anemo'*'.  Wa'tapAg  udtcinaw  a'VtogkI'.  A'niganipA'- 
'kimedtci  niga'negatA  'uwi'V';  'o'ni  na'kA,dtci  witega'madtcin  i'- 
15  'kwawAn  ayi'g  a'pA/'kimemedtci  ni'co'nAmeg  a'ne'kodtci  namA'so'- 
nidtcin  Anemo'An  uwi''cK.  I'n  a'totawudtci  nigane'gatcigkl\  'O'n 
a'ki'ku'wawadtci  pa'ki'metcig  Ini'n111'.  'On  a'wapi'siga'i'gawadtci 
pine''sapyagkI'.  Kegime'simego'na'  a'witcig  a'siga'i'gawudtc1'.  Ki'- 
citcagi'slga'igawudtcin  a'adtci'mo'edtci  wi'wi'se'niwadtc‘\  “'O'  wapi'- 
20  'senyagku'.  Neki'cikuWtcimopen11-4',”  a,'inedtc1'.  'O'ni  ki'ciwi'se- 
niwadtcini  neguti'megu'u  niAml'ci''  a'kiwimawA'tenAg  A''kAnAnn1'. 
Tci  gike  tag  An  a'mawi'a'gwAtodtc'';  wata'pAnig  udtcinawe  watA'k.A- 
'so'nidtcin  i'n  a'agwAtog  ini'n111'. 

O'ni  na'kA/dtci  neguto'ku'kw  a'pA''kimedtc  Anemo'Ani  Mowi'ti*Agk1'. 
25  Pemipa'egw  a'kiwi'kumadtc1',  ne'tawi'mego'ni'  u\vidtcimowi'ti'a'‘'; 
ca''ck  a' t a's w apy age ' 'sinidtc  mini  Anemo'An  ini  tA''sw  a'Ata''pe- 
nAgi  wi'kuti'waHconDl'.  'O'n  ane'tA*  uwi'ce'g  a'wi''kumadtci  wi'wi- 
'seni'nidtci'1'.  'O'n  a'nAna'agwA'piwadtci  me'tcigiga/'megu  a'pemag- 
wA'piwadtcu.  W adtcike'si'y anig  ina'sAniA'piwAgk1'.  Negugu't  in  a- 
30 'a  wAtodtc  Ana'gAnAn111',  winAga/'i  Pemipa'e'gwA  winA'megu  nana'i- 
'sigA'A'mawat  _Anemo'Ani  nepo'pi  wi'ku'madtci'l\  Ki'citcagi'slga'i'- 
gawadtc‘ ,  0  a  ceku''megu  kegya'ki'nawadtcipAkiine'nepenDA';  'o' 

A'oeku''megu  a'uwidtca'to'wiyage  ki'yawaw  a'mowiti''iyagkwe' •  wi¬ 
'senigu'.” 

35  IQ  citcagi'senyawadtcini  neguti'megu  ayi'g  a'nawadtcimawA'te- 
nAgi'  cigw  At  Amo '  w  adtcin  AnkAiiAnalt.  'O'  k.Ana'Svan  a'Api'yagwini 
naya'pi  nAna/'Apigku'.  “'O'n  a'ckwayawApitA'megu  a'niganipA' 
segwi  tc  .  Ana  kunigawadtci'megu  winwa'w  a'ca'wiwadtc*'.  A- 
'n a w Adtci ' te tepu ' 'sa w adtc 11 .  'O'n  a'pemi'megunAna'A'piwadtc  a'Api- 
40  wa  te  e .  Onimegu  nakA/dtc  a'nawAdtcipA''kimedtci  neguti'megu  Ane'- 
mo'Ani  mAmf'ci'Agi  winwawA'megu  tatA'gi  wi'pwawi'tatAgiwi'cape'- 
nawadtc‘ .  O  ni  na'ina'i  ki'ciwi'se'niwadtc  a'wapina'kAnapa'ku'- 
'kwawadtcu.  TA''swi  ki'ci'cigwi''sanidtci'  ca'cketo'a'  a'wAdtca''owa- 
•  dtc*',  na'kA'megu  AnemoVi  na''kAdtca'  mA'ckudtci'sAnn1'.  O'ni  na'kA- 
45  /dtci  negu'ti'  ca'cketo'a'e'megu'  ci'ci'pa'i'  Sa'sagino'kwa'A  Kwa'ta- 
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pumpkins,  so  be  it,  desire  of  them,  so  be  it.  That  verily  is  why  you 
will  eat  to-day  after  sitting  down  to  (this  feast).  Eat!” 


Then  they  begin  to  eat.  As  soon  as  they  have  eaten  (they  are 
told),  “Again  sit  down  wherever  you  were  seated,  men.”  And  then 
they  begin  singing  again.  It  is  the  second  time  they  began  singing. 
They  use  exactly  the  same  songs.  When  they  have  sung  a  dance  is 
given  for  the  second  time.  In  turn  a  woman  is  the  leader  in  the 
dance.  But  the  man  again  is  the  one  to  whom  the  things  they  use 
is  handed.  And  he  always  is  the  one  who  blows  the  flute;  and  the 
same  head  dancer  dances  with  it.  And  whenever  the  dance  is  over, 
they  stop  to  separate  the  dog’s  head  in  the  first  kettle.  It  is  placed 
to  the  east.  The  leading  dancer  is  first  given  the  head;  and  again 
the  woman  with  whom  he  danced  also  is  given  the  head  of  the  dog 
in  the  second  kettle.  That  is  how  the  leading  dancers  are  treated. 
And  those  given  the  (heads)  invite  (others).  Thereupon  (the  cere¬ 
monial  attendants)  begin  serving  the  other  parts.  Every  one  who  is 
there  is  served.  When  all  are  served  they  are  told  to  eat.  “Ho, 
begin  to  eat.  We  have  indeed  already  spoken,”  they  are  told.  And 
when  they  have  finished  eating  one  ceremonial  attendant  goes  about 
gathering  the  bones.  He  goes  and  piles  them  up  at  the  base  of  the 
(main)  pole  which  stands  at  the  east  end  (of  the  summer  house). 

And,  moreover,  the  Dirty  Little  Ani  are  given  one  kettleful  of  dog. 
Sam  Slick  goes  about  inviting  separately  his  fellow  Little  Dirty  Am; 
he  picks  up  as  many  inviting  sticks  as  there  are  pieces  of  the  dog. 
And  then  he  invites  some  who  shall  eat  the  head.  And  when  they 
sit  down  in  a  cluster  they  sit  on  the  bare  ground  in  a  row.  They  face 
the  north.  Then  one  fetches  bowls,  and  it  is  Sam  Slick  who  properly 
serves  the  dog  soup  to  those  he  invites.  As  soon  as  he  dishes  it  all 
out  to  them  (they  are  told),  “It  is  simply  well  known  that  he  gives 
(food)  to  you;  we  merely  belong  to  the  same  society,  for  you  are 
members  of  the  Little  Dirty  Ani;  eat!” 

When  all  have  eaten  then  one  also  stops  to  gather  the  bones  which 
are  left  over.  (Then  they  are  told),  “Oh,  well,  sit  in  the  same  seats 
where  you  have  been  sitting.”  Thereupon  he  who  sits  at  the  west  end 
first  rises.  That  is  what  they  do  in  accordance  with  their  rules. 
They  stop  to  walk  in  a  circle.  Thereupon  they  start  to  sit  down 
comfortably  where  they  had  been  sitting.  Then  they  again  stop  to 
feed  the  ceremonial  attendants  one  dog  so  they  may  not  be  hungry. 
And  at  the  time  when  they  have  eaten  they  begin  to  boil  (more  ket¬ 
tles  of  food).  They  cook  (with)  as  many  kettles  as  are  empty,  both 
dogs  and  beans.  Then,  moreover,  one  kettle  of  ducks  (is  given)  to 
Sa'sagino'kwa'A  and  Kwa'ta/hcI'A,  for  the  brothers-in-law  (of  these 
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/dtci'An,  a'uwine'nwiwadtci  wI'nA  tatA'gi  Ma'kwi'so'nPtci'1'.  'O'ni 
ne'tawi'megu  tAy'swi  wanapa'miwadtci  Ma'kwi'so'nidtci'i  tA,fsw  a'ne- 

f  _ -  rl  i  IP  Tr.»  _  .  J  . 


tawi  meguwi  kume  tc  Kl'cagwApiwadtcin  a'kAna'wiwadtc‘'.  Kwa- 
'tadtci''  anadtc'':  “'O'  pe''k  ina'i  wapAwapA'minagke'.  Ke'tenA'- 
5gii'i  kemenawa'cipe'natugke',”  'I'wa.  I'ni  'a'dtc*'.  On  inig  a'siga'i'- 
gawadtc‘',  Kwa''tadtcI'A  'o'n  a'a'wAtodtc  Ana'gAnAni'  Sa'sagino- 
'kwa'A'.  Na'ina''megu  ki'ci'siga'i'gawadtc  a'wi'se'niwadtc1'.  Kl'ci'se'- 
niwadtc  a'mawAtenA'mawudtc  A''kAnAnn1'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtc  aiyapi- 
tcina'1'.  'O'n  In  a'mawi'A'towadtci'megu  A'kAnAn  a'A'towedtcimegu 
10  AnemoVgAnAn111'.  'Onimegu  na''k  a'PA'ki'mawadtc  u'cemi''wawa'i 
wi'cku'pAnig  unegwa'wawa'  a'kiga'awadtc‘',  i'ce'megu  kago'a'i  me- 
na'ei'V',  Ata'i'minAn11",  'o'ni  wa'cld''ta'AnQl',  mane'megu  kago'i 
wiV.kn'pAnig"*'.  Ceme'g  aylgi  nanegutenw  a'tota'tiwadtc1';  agwiga/' 
A/'penadtc1':  a'ke'tcipyato'wadtcin  a'mana'tenigkI'.  Inidtca'  ini'n 
15ane  t  a'ma'kunA'mowadtca'pe'4'.  Pe'kimega'pe'e  ne'cl'wi  mano''pu- 
WAg  aneta'pe'6'.  “'O'  l'ceku'megu  a'Apeno''iyagwe  kewi'ckupe'su'- 
nepenA  natawanetAmagwe  wI'nnA\  KawA'g  aiyo''  A'ta'wi  ”  inapi- 
'a'pe'e'  cega'megu  wi'n-'.  l'sagi'tiwadtci  tcA'tcawi'  a'gwi  ke'tenA 
kagc/'i  kA'cki'ma'wadtcinn1'.  Iniga'mega'pe'  a'wapimi'dtciwadtc  a'- 
20 pee  wi'cku'pAnig1^.  Kl'ci'seni'wadtcin  Inimega'pe'  a'pemipA'se'- 
gwiwadtc'\  Kl'cawl'wadtcini  na'ka'pe'e  Adtca''megu  a'wapina'ga- 
watc1'.  Immga'me 'gonin  aiyo'wadtcin  a'pe'6'.  Ki'cinaga'wadtcini 
wi  mniiwA''A.megi  na''kA'.  Nayapi'megu  na''kan  a'ca'wiwadtci  niga'- 
nnnnnteig  a'pe'6'.  Ki'cegawadtcin  ona'pe'e  a'nawAdtcikAnakA'na- 
25wi  tc  fipe  e  PA'citonlg^' ;  Adtca''megu  kl'citatA'gimananidtcini  plti'- 
g  ;  adtcidtca'  r 

“NawAdtci'megu  kekl'sadtcime'nepen  inu'gu  ninanAga'  ano'kanA'- 
gt‘|clg  a'pemmAto'menagw  a'uwlgi'yagwin111'.  KlnwawAga'i  yo'we 

qa  vn U..?- kktmaHi?,yag°_ A  kag5'a'  a'neni'wiyAne  klnwa'wA  na''k 
i  kwatig^  .  ^  WlnAdtca'  AniganagA  win  a  tca'gi  kago'i  kl''ci'totA' 
Ke  cema  netowWA',  ki'cimAmadtci''enAgkwA',  kl'cl'yatuge  na''ina'i  pAo-i- 
senenAgo  a  'a'tcagi'yatuge  wI'nA  kago'i  kegipAgi'sene'nAgo'A',  kAbO'- 
tweyatuga  n  a'mamlnawita'a'te'  a'natAmo'nAgo'  aVsamitcA'kwa'ku- 
nAinonAgo'A  keme'to'saneniwe'nenan111'.  ‘Cina''i  wInai'ya'ApA  neke- 
35  temAgl  fVAgl  neme'to'sanenlmAg  aVsamitcA'kwapya'se'tawag 
upemate'8I'wenwaww,'._  'Wima'yaVpA  neke'tciml'tA'minawa'apA- 
mg  .  nl  yatuge  wi  n  a'cita'a'te'e  Ke'cemanetowWA'.  ‘Na'ina'i 
wlnwa  w  a'pyanutAmu'gwa'igi  wlnwa'w  unepo'wenwaw  Inina'I'yon 
a  a  < <  a  tcimmawanetA'mowadtc  uwI'yawawwU,  wl'wl'ckwawage''siwadtc‘' 

40  Awitai  ya  aPa  u'wiya'A  ki'ci'WsA';  nanodtcimegu'ya'APA'  sagi'- 
petug  .  I  m  wa  niAn  i'tena'A':  “'O'  me'ce'ga'  awitA'megu  pa'ci 
manetowi  sa  ki'ci'I'wagwan-'P  I'ni  tca'gi  wl'klwinwawage''siwadtc*' 
Nir,A  tea  megom  nI'ke'tcitA'ci'megogk*'2  Inl'yatuge  wl'n  a'cita- 
a  te  .  Kabo  twe,  nnpi'wa'iiA  wltAinawAge  nIdtcimanetowAgkl'? 
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women)  belong  to  the  Bear  gens.  Then  as  many  as  have  husbands 
who  belong  to  the  Bear  gens  are  invited  in  a  group.  When  they  have 
sat  down  (some  one)  speaks.  What  Kwa'tadtcrA  says  to  them  is: 
“Ho,  take  a  good  look  at  us.  For  you  surely  have  been  in  love  with 
us,”  she  says.  That  is  what  she  says.  Then  they,  Kwa'tadtc!'A 
(and  Sa'sagino'kwa'A)  serve  the  food,  and  Sa'sagino'kwa'A  brings 
bowls.  At  the  time  when  they  have  served  the  food  they  eat.  As 
soon  as  they  have  eaten  they  gather  up  the  bones.  That  is  what 
they  do  once  in  a  while.  Then  they  go  and  place  the  bones  where 
the  dog  bones  were  placed.  And  then  they,  moreover,  give  their 
nieces  and  nephews  food  (anything)  sweet,  to  consume,  any  little 
thing,  sirup,  strawberries,  watermelons,  much  of  any  sweet  food. 
For  no  particular  reason  they  also  do  so  to  each  other  once  apiece; 
(they  do)  not  (do  so)  always;  whenever  they  (have)  brought  much 
and  when  there  is  a  great  deal.  That  verily  is  how  some  regulate 
them  ordinarily.  Some  are  accustomed  to  eat  together  in  very  large 
crowds.  “We  just  feed  you  sweet  stuffs  which  you  like,  as  you  are 
children.  There  is  still  (some)  here,”  they  usually  say  for  fun.  As 
they  are  afraid  of  each  other  they  often  can  not  say  anything  to  them. 
And  they  usually  begin  to  eat  the  sweet  (foods).  When  they  have 
eaten  then,  indeed,  they  usually  start  to  rise.  Whenever  they  are 
done  they  usually  again  begin  to  sing.  They  usually  sing  the  same 
songs  which  they  have  been  singing.  When  they  have  sung  a  dance 
will  again  be  given.  And  the  head  dancers  usually  do  exactly  the 
same  (as  they  had  done).  Whenever  they  have  danced  PA'citonlgwA 
usually  stops  to  make  a  speech;  (this  will  be)  after  there  are  many 
inside  (the  dwelling) ;  verily  (this)  is  what  he  says : 

“We  have  made  it  hard  for  you  to-day  when  those  whom  we 
employed  started  to  summon  you  wherever  you  dwelt.  For  you 
must  have  been  busying  yourselves  with  some  little  thing,  men,  and 
you  women.  Verily,  he,  yonder  being,  he  who  created  every  little 
thing,  the  Gentle  Manitou,  he  who  made  us  move  (i.  e.,  have  life), 
at  the  time,  it  seems,  he  had  granted  us  boons,  when  he  granted  us  to 
have  everything,  it  seems,  was  very  attentive  when  he  saw  that  he 
had  determined  our  lives  to  be  too  short.  ‘Why,  indeed,  I  have 
made  my  people  wretched  in  setting  too  short  a  span  for  their  lives. 
Why,  they  (will)  vex  me  very  much  thereby.’  That,  it  seems,  is  what 
he,  the  Gentle  Manitou,  thought.  ‘At  whatever  time  they  come  to 
death  they  will  then  carefully  consider  themselves,  and  they  will 
wail:  “No  one  surely  could  have  made  us;  we  must,  indeed,  have 
simply  sprang  forth  from  no  particular  reason.”  Or  they  might  say 
this:  “Ho,  whoever  it  was,  it  could  not  have  even  been  a  manitou 
who  made  us.”  That  is  what  all  will  go  about  wailing.  Verily,  I 
shall  always  be  the  one  against  whom  they  will  talk.’  That,  it  seems, 
is  what  he  thought.  Soon  (he  thought),  ‘What  if  I  were  to  toll  my 
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Napi'megu  WAnita/'awa'sA  wi'cawi  neme'to'sanenimenanAgkI'.  Wi- 
'cawi'megu  tapwa'ta'wiwat®',  'o'  waweneteni'W  Ini  yatuge  wl'n 
a'cimaminawita'ate'0'.  Kicidtca'winAnegutaiyAgita'ate'  inina/'yatuge 
negu't  ano'kana'te'e  wrkiwinAto'manidtc1'.  WinAga/'yatug  a'pwawi'- 
5yatugeki'satanema'te'e  ki'cipemikegya'kinawatApi'adtci'  aiyo''  mAn 
A'ki'gkl\  Na/'ina'  wi'nA  yatu'ge  ki'citcagipyanidtci  ki'cimegu'ya- 
tugetcagimenwApinite'  uwidtcimanetowa'  inina/'yatuge  wi'nA 
pA'segwi'te'e  wi'nA  Ke'tcimanetowWA\  ‘Na'i',  wi'witAmonAgoweku'i 
wadtci  mawAdtcime'nAgowwe',  wadtci  pwawiki'sataneme'nAgowe 
10  ki'citcagimenwA'piyagwe  ketA'ki'menagk1'.  Ma'Agidtca'  Anemime- 
'to'sane'niwAgi  kudtci'  ninA  neki'cimAmadtci''awAgk1',  cewa'nA 
kegime'si'megu  keta'tAgwi'ume'to'saneni'mipenA  tA,fswi  “mane- 
tow  a  ”  anenAgkw®\  Wi'pwawidtca'i,  “WinAma'i  'ini'ni  ki'ci'awA,” 
i'cita'ayagkwe'.  KemAmatomenepwAdtca'i  wi'A'semi''iyagkwe'.  Wi- 
1 5  'Anemiwi'nAkaketenri'nawagkwet :  kinwa'w  ayigi  ketA'*topw  inane'- 
dtcigAnnl\  me'sota'w  a'nanegu'tiyagwe  kekegApi'pWA\  Iniku''megu 
wi  Anemi  cigenw  anemi'ciketeminawawagwani  ko'ci'seme'nanAgk1'. 
Ni'naiyo'  neki'cimAmadtci''awAgk1':  i'n  a'ciketemi'nawAgk1'.  Cewa'nA 
ketana'i  wawigi'e'tigini  netota'wawAgk1'.  Na''ina'i  ki'cipAgi''senAgi 
20  ketA'ki'menagi  neguta',  wi'nA  no'dtc11,  mA'ci''ki  nekegi,  no'dtc‘', 
pAgi  senAma  wawAgk1',  jio'dtc'',  wi'tA'ci,  no'dtcu,  ki'cigenAmati'- 
'sowaatcK,  no^tc1'.  “ A'kunawA’^tca'1',  no'dtcK,  ki'itAma'wapen^', 
no'dtc‘'.’ 


“Ini'yatugk®',  no'dtc‘',  ana'te*  uwidtci,  no^tc1',  manetowa'1', 
25  no'dtc1'. 

Kegime'sidtca',  no'dtc*',  ki'AgawatAmawapen11*',  no'dtclf. 
Me'teno''i  me'kwanemenAgwin111',  no'dtc‘',  i'n111',  n5'dtcK,  wi¬ 
ll  tci  aIa  maiyAgkw® .  Iva'tA  wi'nA  pemagwAnawate  WA'nimo'ckwe 
pemi' Ata'pen  Ainawiy  agagku',  nO'dtc1*.  Nlnaiyo'  mo''tc  a'gwi 
30mo''tci  negu'tA'pwaga'  A'ckunAmati'soyanin111',  no'dtcle.  Na/'kA 
wi'n  a'unAnAguta'miwadtci  nepAgi'senAmawawAg  Anemu''te'sAjii 
wi'_tA'cikake'ca'mowadtc1'.  Na'kA'dtci  kago'  ananetAmoWtcin 
uwi  yawawi  kina'gwi  wi'pemAta'pe'kwanawadtc‘\  Me'teno'tca' 
avi  gi  me  kwaneme'nAgwin  ini  me''teno'i  wi'tape'sinutA'mawAgwe 
35  tepAdtcidtca  1 .  Ume'to'saneniwenwagi  ki'inanetAmawapenA  ma'kwa- 
neme'nAgwini  ko'ci'seme'nanAgk1'.  Na''kA  tcagi'megu  netA- 
'cmagwi'ta'wawAgi  winwa'wA  nepete''siwAnn1'.  KatAdtca'  ayi'gi 
me  cemego  na'i  pemi'Ata'penAmawi'yagagu  pemagwAnawat®'. 
M\te?°  ^_PyatenAm6nagwan  ini  wI'udtci'Anemikina'nAtape''si- 
40  yAg we .  KatAdtca'i'  ca''cki  tA'citape'si'kagku'.  A'cinAtota'seno'- 
wAgwan  a'citA'm  ini  ki'inane'mapenDA'.  Pemftte'*siwen  i'cinA- 
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fellow  manitous?  Perhaps  by  chance  our  people  might  forget.  If 
by  chance  they  were  to  believe  me,  ho,  it  would  be  fine.’  That,  it 
seems,  is  what  he  carefully  considered.  Verily,  as  soon  as  he  thought 
of  one  person,  at  that  time,  it  seems,  he  sent  one  being  to  go  about 
summoning  them.  For  he  did  not  think  it  difficult  for  those  whom  he 
had  established  in  succession  in  very  well-known  places  here  on  this 
earth.  At  the  time,  it  seems,  when  all  had  come,  when  all  his  fellow 
manitous  were  well  seated,  at  that  time,  it  seems,  he,  the  Great 
Manitou,  started  to  rise.  ‘Well,  I  shall  indeed  tell  you  why  I  have 
called  you  together,  and  why  I  do  not  think  it  difficult  for  you  as 
soon  as  you  all  are  well  seated  on  our  land.  Verily,  though  I  myself 
have  made  the  future  people  to  move  (i.  e.,  have  given  them  life), 
nevertheless  they  are  all  our  people  collectively  as  many  of  us  as  they 
call  “manitous.”  You  must  not  think,  “He  indeed  made  them.” 
Verily,  I  ask  you  to  help  me.  You  must  continue  indeed  to  take 
pity  upon  each  one  of  them:  for  you  also  own  a  blessing;  all  of  you, 
each  and  every  one,  has  the  power.  In  whatever  way  you  continue  to 
bless  our  grandchildren  will  indeed  continue  to  be  valid.  I  have 
made  them  to  move  (i.  e.,  have  life)  here:  that  is  how  I  bless  them. 
But  in  remorse  I  treated  them  in  a  way  that  is  pleasing.  At  the  time 
I  placed  them  somewhere  on  our  earth,  so  be  it,  I  granted  them,  so  be 
it,  a  weed,  so  be  it,  to  be  with  them,  so  be  it,  that  they  would  raise  for 
themselves,  so  be  it,  there,  so  be  it.  “Tobacco,”  verily,  so  be  it,  we 
shall  call  it  for  them,  so  be  it.’ 

“That,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  is  what  he  said  to  his  fellow,  so  be  it, 
manitous,  so  be  it. 

“‘Verily  we  all,  so  be  it,  shall  desire  it  of  them,  so  be  it.  Only 
whenever  they  shall  remember  (i.  e.,  worship)  us,  shall  we  be  able  to 
smoke.  Do  not  take  it  from  them  if  they  (merely)  pile  it  up  heed¬ 
lessly,  so  be  it.  Even  I  have  not  saved  even  one  pipeful  for  myself, 
so  be  it.  And  I  (have)  granted  them  a  dog  for  them  to  pet  where  they 
have  the  center  of  their  dwelling.  And  whenever  they  desire  anything 
for  themselves  they  shall  confidently  take  (their  pets)  up  by  the  neck. 
Only,  indeed,  whenever  they  also  remember  (i.  e.,  worship)  us,  then 
only  shall  we  be  truly  thankfully  satisfied  with  (their  sacrifice).  We 
shall  bless  our  grandchildren  with  regard  to  their  lives  whenever  they 
remember  (i.  e.,  worship)  us.  And  I  (have)  made  every  kind  of 
harvest  crops  appear  for  them.  Also  do  not  start  to  take  them  from 
merely  any  one  if  they  pile  them  in  a  row.  Only  whenever  they 
extend  them  to  us  shall  we  thereby  continue  to  be  satisfied.  Do 
not,  verily,  be  merely  satisfied  there.  In  accordance  with  what¬ 
ever  they  ask  of  us,  in  return  we  shall  so  bless  them.  If  they  ask 
life  of  us,  if  they  think  of  us  that  way,  it  shall  be  so.  And  I  (have) 
granted  every  kind  of  game  animals  to  bo  with  them.  Verily  also 
66112°— 30 - 3 
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Me'tenS'tca/'  ayi'gi  ma'kwaneme'nAgwini  wi'udtci'Anemiwi'nAt- 
ape  siyAgkwe<.  Inidtca'i  wa/dtc  aiyigwamime'nAgowe  wi'Ane'mi- 
kaketemi'nawagwe  kcmc'to'sanenime'nanAgkl'.  Winwa'wAdtca/' 
ma  A'gi  ko'ci'semenana'i  wi'mawiwIdtcime'to'saneni'mawAgkl'. 
5Wi'nA  maVn  A'ckutana/'siwAn  a'ci'gwike'cawa''cinidtci  wi'wAna- 
pano'kAtawagwanA  'i'nA  wl'n  atAmonAgowe  wi'kaketemi'na- 
wagkwe',  nAna'wa'kAmi  wi'kiwitAnwawagi''togwannA'.  Inidtca'i 
\vi  udtci'Anemi'udtcike'ka/nemAgw  ananetA'mowadtc  uwi'yawaww1'. 
TV  l'nA  ^mA'n  A'ckuta'na'siwA  mA'n  anegi'kwame'ki''senigi  mA'ni 
lOketA'ki'menani  'i'ni  wi'inegi'kwi''tawAgw  unamoweni  wi'udtci- 
pawikinote'kwatowAnenAgkwe'.  Na/'kA  wi'nA  mA'nA  wl'n  A'cku- 
tana'siwA  winA'megu'u  wi'Aneminigani'A'tAmawA  Vsa'mawAni 
na  lvA  kago''  a'kwitapapidtci  kago'  AneminemA'tanige  winAmegu 
wi  mene'tamita'pe'siwA  kago''i  pyatenAmo'nAgwinDl'.  Cewa'n 
15  a'gwi  a/'penawi  wI'tA'citatape''sidtcinn1'.  Wl'n  ayi'gi  me'ce'megu 
wi'Aneminanemagwani  wI'Anemina'nemawWA'.  Ananemagwan  Ini'- 
niegu  wi Anemi'cigeniww1'.  Ca/'cki  pemate''siwen  amitA'ci'ina- 
netA'mawadtci  ko'ci'semena'na'1'.  Na'kA/dtciga/'  win  ami'citA- 
'cino'kAnetA'mawadtci  ko'ci'semena'na'  umAne'seno'wawAni  wi'i'- 
20  cipwawi'Anemikago'inidtc  uwidtci'ckwe,'wawa'1'.  A'penawi'megu 
wi  Anemipe'cigwadtcimwi''tawadtci  ko'ci'semena'na'  AnemiwItA' 
mag ut  a  cinAtawanetAminidtcinn1'.  I'n  ami'cipawiwAna'nemAgkwe*. 
Wi'nA  .  na'kA/dtci  mA'n  a'utAnenaminidtci  wi'mawitA'ne'siwA ; 
wI'mawitA'ciwawitaiya'kwapAtAmawawA  me'to'saneni'wiwen01'; 
25  wi'nAga'i  wi'udtcinowa'ko'ogonidtc  a'ku'nawAn111';  na'kA,dtci 
wi'AnemmemAtonowagwani  winwa'wA  mamene'tami  wi'nigani- 
tape'sinutA'mowadtc‘'.  ‘‘Tayapigwa'cigA,,dtca'  I'i'gwA  ko'ci'seme- 
nana1.  Kago'  a'cipAnadtci'monit  A'ckutana''siwAni  wi'nani 
w I  AnemitA  cipe  ka'dtcimadtc  a'ku'nawAni  na''k  anemitAgwa'kunA- 
30  monowAgwan”1'.  WiWtca'i  mA'n  ayigi  keki'cegu'menan  anegi- 
kwanA'kwAgo'tanig  i'n  ayi'gi  wI'inegi'kwi"tawAgw  unamoweni 
W1  p  \v  a  wi  w  I  n  a  t  a  ciki  win  o '  te  'k  wa  t  o  men  Ag  w  e  ma'kwanemenAgwi'i 

ko'ci'semena'na'1'.’ 


‘Oniyatuge  \yi'n  a'pyadtci'yatugepitigago'wate'e',  wi'nA  no'dtcK, 
35ne  nu  sonDl',  winai'yatug  a'pawitAgwinAtomagAni'wite'6'.  Oniyatu- 
gega^  winA  neniir'sw  a'kAnawi'te'0':  ‘wi'na'itepowanawagwani 
ko  ci  semenanAgi  wi'Anemiketemi'nawagkwe'.  NinAna'  a'AgawatA- 
mani  wi  Anemi'AtAmaiyan  a''kunawWA':  I'ni  wadtci  pyadtcipitigA'- 
soyann1'.  Cewa'n  a'gwi  ke'kanetAmanini  ni'nA  ne'ci''capwa/'c 
40  a  pawinAtomagAni'wiyan111'.  Ni'n  ayi'g  A'ta'w  ami'cl'inanemAg*1'.’ 
Im'yatuge  wl'n  a'wapinagwi'u'te'  a'menwA'pi'tcigite'6'.  Oni 
yatuge  ki'cinagwi'u'te'e',  ‘i'ni  'wa/'megu/  a'ine'te'®'.  ‘A'gwi. 
KawAgi  megu,  a'ite'c';  na'kA'megu  yatug  a'adtciwapinagwi'u'te' 
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only  whenever  they  shall  remember  (i.  e.,  worship)  ns,  shall  we 
thereby  continue  to  be  satisfied.  That  verily  is  why  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  continue  to  bless  each  one  of  our  people.  They  verily,  these 
(manitous),  must  go  and  live  with  our  grandchildren.  Whosoever 
shall  have  the  courage  to  take  up  this  Spirit  of  Fire  as  ho  lies  in  ashes, 
lie  is  the  one  I  tell  you  to  bless,  (and)  whosoever  shall  go  about 
wailing  in  the  wilderness.  That  verily  is  how  they  will  make  us  know 
what  they  desire  for  themselves.  We  shall  make  the  breath  of  this 
Spirit  of  Fire  to  be  the  size  of  this  our  earth,  so  that  he  will  not  fail 
to  make  us  hear  (their  messages).  Again,  this  Spirit  of  Fire  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  first  to  smoke  tobacco,  and  as  far  as  he  sees  anything 
from  afar,  if  it  continues  to  stand  (i.  e.,  if  a  kettle  is  hung  up),  he  shall 
be  the  first  to  be  satisfied  with  it  whenever  they  offer  us  anything. 
But  he  shall  not  merely  be  very  well  satisfied  there.  He  also  shall 
continue  to  bless  (our  grandchildren)  hi  whatever  way  he  desires. 
Whatever  way  he  continues  to  bless  them  will  be  so.  He  should  con¬ 
trive  to  merely  bless  our  grandchildren  then  with  life  for  the  sake  of 
(then-  tobacco  and  other  offerings).  And,  moreover,  he  should  then 
contrive  to  soften  our  grandchildren’s  wars  so  that  their  foes  will 
thus  be  as  nought.  He  shall  continue  to  uprightly  interpret  our 
grandchildren’s  (messages  to  us  for  each  of  them)  alike  if  he  continues 
to  be  told  what  they  desire.  In  that  way  their  thoughts  should  con¬ 
trive  not  to  miss  us.  Moreover,  he,  this  one,  shall  go  and  be  where 
they  have  their  smoke  hole;  he  shall  go  there  and  watch  (their)  life 
from  both  sides;  and  he  shall  thereby  be  given  a  whiff  of  tobacco; 
moreover,  they  (the  Spirit  of  Fire  and  He-who-lies-with-his-face-in- 
the-smoke-hole)  shall  continue  to  be  the  very  first  to  enjoy  whatever 
(the  people)  shall  continue  to  boil  for  us.  “  He-who-lies-with-his-face- 
directed-downward  ”  he  shall  truly  be  called  by  our  grandchildren. 
If  the  Spirit  of  Fire  shall  in  any  way  err  in  his  speech,  He-who-lies- 
with-his-face-directed-downward  shall  then  continue  to  thoroughly 
explain  about  the  tobacco  and  whatever  (the  people)  continue  to 
boil  for  us.  Verily  we  shall  also  make  his  breath  the  size  this  sky 
of  ours  hangs,  so  that  he  will  not  fail  to  make  us  hear  (the  messages) 
of  our  grandchildren  who  remember  (i.  e.,  worship)  us.’ 

“Thereupon,  it  seems,  a  buffalo  came  in,  so  be  it,  (where)  they 
(were  deliberating),  as,  it  seems,  he  was  not  invited  with  (the  others). 
And  then,  it  seems,  the  buffalo  spoke:  ‘I  suppose  you  are  holding  a 
council  over  our  grandchildren  to  decide  how  you  will  continue  to 
bless  them.  Now  I  also  desire  to  smoke  tobacco  in  the  future:  that 
is  why  I  (have)  come  and  entered.  But  I  do  not  know  (the  result 
of  your  deliberations),  being  alone,  as  I  was  not  invited.  There  is 
also  something  with  which  I  might  contrive  to  bless  them.’  Then,  it 
seems,  he  began  to  make  himself  appear  (as  if)  ho  were  of  a  good  age. 
And,  it  seems,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  appear  (so)  he  was 
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Ni'co'nAmegi  pe'ki'mcgu'u  a'pA'cito'idtc  a'wape'cki'tepadtc‘'. 
‘Wi'iia  mAnidtca'/  a'i'te'6',  ‘Anemi'inanemAgi  wi'nA  ko'ci'seme'- 
0',  'o',  ini  wadtcA'megu/  a''inedtc‘'.  ‘Agwi.  KawAgi 


nanAg 


,kl«  >  i  « 


kudtci'megu'uV  a'ciwa'te'e  wi'nA  nenu''sWAt.  Ne'sonAmegi'yatug 
5  a'wapinagwi'u'te'®'.  Ini'yatuge  pe'ki'megu  a'po'si'megupA'cito'a- 
'ite'e'  'ApinAmegu  yatugemegu'u  a'kiwiwawitone'ke  a'udtci'apAta- 
'u'te'  a'po'sitawike,'kyadtc1'.  ‘MAnidtca'  i'AneminanemAgkly 
a'i'te'e  wi'nnA'.  Oni'yatugke',  ‘ini'wa'megu  amma'nemAdtc''/ 

a'ine'te'e';  ‘pe'kidtca'megoni  wawenetw  in  Anemi'inaneniAt6'. 

10Ce'kudtc  a'A'samimAdtcowiya''iyAni  wa'dtci  pawinAto'menagke'. 
“Mi'kwi'a/'sA  'wanA  ko'ci'seme'nana'1',  ”  ne^sipen11*'.  Cewa/nA 
pe'ld'megu  wa'wenetw  a'pawinAto'menegk1'.  A'pyadtci'megupitigA- 
toyAni  kiya'w  awA'si'megu'u  i'ciwa'wenetw1',  a'wapAto''ciyagega'i 
kin  anemi'ina'neniAdtci  kd'ci'seme'nanAgkK.  Inidtca'yatuge- 

15  megu/  a'ine'te'0'.  ‘  'O'  kawAgi'megu/  a'i'te'6'.  ‘Ke'tenA'megu 
netA'samike'ten  A'A'sa'mimAdtco'wiy  a'  Cewa/nanugi  wa' wut  Aini 

wi'tA'ciwapA'tAmAgw  anate''siyAgkwe'.  A/gwi  na'apAta'niginnlV 
Oni'yatuge  na'kA'dtc  a'wapinagwi'ute'e\  Pe'ki'megu'u  nA  'a'ano'- 
nAmadtc  a'po'si'meguke'kyate'6':  ca'cki'megu  a'kikiyota'te' 
20  a'pawi'megukA'cki'to'te'e  wi'peme'kadtcK.  ‘Inidtca'i  na/'nin  anemi- 
na'neniAgi  ko'ci'seme'nanAgki'.  Aylgi  ku''  ninA  nemanetowi/ 
a'i'te'e\  ‘Ke'tenAdtca/'megu  a'A'sa'mipawimenwi'i'cinie'to'saneni'- 
wiyan111',  cewa'n  ini'megu  wi'Anemi'cigeniwi  tA''sonogi  na/'ninA 
wi'Anemi'inanema'wAgani  kcm e ' to 's  anemime ' n an Agk  1 ' . ’ 

25  “Atite'e  wi'nA  ni'ganitA  nenu''sWA'.  Ini'yatugke',  no/dtc‘', 
a'cawiwa'te'e  na/'ina'  winwa'w  a'tepowa'nAgo'4'. 

“Iniga/'yatugke',  no^tc1',  nina'n  a'ciminawanetA'ge'e  lvAbo'twe', 
no^tc1',  nina'nnA',  no,dtc‘',  neke'te'si'menan11*',  a'A'ckimaminawa- 
netA'ge'  ume'to'saneni'wiwen111',  a'pawike'kanetA'mati'sudtc  a'kwap- 
30 ya'senigwan  upemate''siwenn1',  no^tc1'.  ‘Tani'yatug  amudtcike'- 
kane'tAman111'?’  Ini'yatng  a'cita'ate'e'yatugke\  ‘Na'kA/dtci  tani'¬ 

yatug  ami'cike'kanetA'mawAgi  neto'gimam  ume'to'saneni'ma'i  nigani 
wi'Aiieini'cinie'to'saneniwi'nigwann1',  Apeno'a'i  na''k  u'ckinawa/'a'1', 
i'kwawa'1'?’  A'pawiniganike'kanetA/mawadtc1'.  Na''kA',  no'dtc‘', 
35  a'ca'pedtci'kagwinidtc  utogi'mamAii  A'pe'nawen  ami'cidtea'iponi'kag- 
winigwan  ayi'g  a'pawike'kanetA'mawadtc‘'.  Mi'ckutA'megu  a'ca- 
'pedtcipegi'ckotA'mawudtc  utogi'mamAn  upe''tawan  a'co'wi  meno'tan 
ami'cidtca'iponanetAina'watann1'.  A'pawike'kanetA'ge'  inina'tca/'ya- 
tuge  wa'dtci  kAbo'twe  kA'cldminawapAma'te'e  keine'come'senanAn 
40  A'ckutanii/'siwAn111'.  ‘MAniga/',  wi'nA  no'dtc1',  amudtcike'kanetA- 
mann1',  no^tc1',  anemi'eike'nugwiini  niya'wwlV  a'cita'ate'e'yatuge 
nepA'cito'e'menanUA'.  Inidtca/'yatuge  ki'cinegutaiyAgita'a'te'  i'n 
a'pemi'yatuge'Ata'pen A'ge'e  keme'co'e'nanAni'  cigWAna'tA'minidtc 
wi'nA  ke"ke'ciiw  a'ee'cowigwamiteV.  Ki'ciwa'ci'Hite'  a'nawAdtci- 
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told,  ‘well,  well.’  ‘No.  Pray  wait,’  he  said,  and  again,  it  seems,  ho 
began  to  change  his  appearance.  The  second  time  he  was  a  very 
old  white-headed  man.  ‘Verily  this  verily  is  how  I  shall  continue  to 
bless  our  grandchildren.’  ‘Oh  ho,  that  is  fine,’ he  was  told.  ‘No. 
Wait  a  while  yet,’  the  buffalo  said.  It  seems  he  began  to  change  his 
appearance  a  third  time.  Then,  it  seems,  he  was  such  a  very  old 
man  that  he  went  about  supported  by  two  canes,  he  wras  so  very  old. 
‘This  is  how  I  shall  continue  to  bless  them,’  he  said.  Then,  it  seems, 
lie  was  told,  ‘That  is  the  way  you  will  contrive  to  bless  them;  if 
you  continue  to  so  bless  them  it  (will)  be  beautiful.  It  was  merely 
because  (you  have  the  reputation  of)  being  too  mean  that  we  did  not 
summon  you.  “Perhaps  he  might  harm  our  grandchildren,”  we 
said.  But  it  is  very  good  that  you  were  not  summoned.  It  is  much 
better  that  you  brought  yourself  in  (here)  and  showed  us  how  you 
will  continue  to  bless  our  grandchildren.  Now  probably  you  are 
done,’  he  was  told.  ‘Oh,  wait  yet  a  while,’  he  said.  ‘Surely  I  am 
altogether  too  mean.  But  to-day  we  should  (not)  uselessly  examine 
the  nature  of  our  lives.  It  does  not  look  right.’  Then,  it  seems,  he 
again  began  to  change  his  appearance.  He  was  utterly  unable  to 
move  he  was  so  aged;  he  merely,  indeed,  crawled  around  as  he  was 
not  able  to  walk.  ‘That  verily  is  how  I  also  shall  bless  our  grand¬ 
children.  Verily  I  also  am  a  manitou,’  he  said.  ‘It  is  indeed  true 
that  I  do  not  live  too  good  a  life,  but  in  as  many  ways  as  I  shall 
continue  to  bless  our  people  they  will  be  valid.’ 

“(That)  is  what  the  leading  buffalo  (and  the  other  manitous)  said 
to  each  other.  That,  so  be  it,  it  seems,  is  what  they  did  when  they 
held  a  council  over  us. 

“I  suppose  this  is  what,  so  be  it,  our,  so  be  it,  venerable  one  soon 
thought  of  when  he  first  carefully  considered  his  life,  as  he  did  not 
know  how  far  his  life  would  extend,  so  be  it.  ‘How,  pray,  could  I 
contrive  to  know  it?’  That,  it  seems,  is  what  he  thought.  ‘More¬ 
over,  how,  pray,  may  I  contrive  to  know  how  my  chief’s  people  shall 
continue  to  exist  as  mortals  in  the  future,  the  children  and  young 
men,  and  women?’  For  he  did  not  know  about  their  future.  And, 
so  be  it,  he  did  not  know  how  disease  which  ever  vexed  his  chief 
(’s  village)  would  really  contrive  to  cease  so  dnoig  .(And  he  did  not 
know)  how  the  foe  from  without  who  by  chance  ever  spoke  evilly 
against  his  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town)  could  contrive  to  cease  thinking  of 
it.  As  he  did  not  know  (these  things)  at  that  time,  it  seems,  is  why 
he  soon  was  able  to  contemplate  reflectively  our  grandfather,  the 
Spirit  of  Fire.  ‘This,  so  be  it,  is  how  I  shall  learn,  so  be  it,  how  my 
life  will  be  in  the  future,’  is  what,  it  seems,  our  old  man  thought. 
Then  verily,  it  seems,  as  soon  as  he  thought  (this)  one  thing,  he  started 
to  pick  up  our  grandfather,  coal  ashes,  and  rubbed  his  face  with 
charcoal.  As  soon  as  he  painted  himself  he  stopped  to  offer  (our 
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wl'nApAgi'senAmawate'  uta'ku'namAn111',  a'nawAdtc|t,  wi'nA  no'dtc‘', 
Atama'a'te'e',  wi'nA  no,dtcK,  nAno''ckwe  witAmawa'te'e,  ‘mA'nA 
ke'sA'kA'Amone  nene''samawWA' ;  a'pawidtca'ike'kanetAmati,'soyan 
a'kwi'senugwani  neme'to'saneni'wiwen01',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  wi'utwa- 
5  wagi''toyannlt;  wi'nAtawike'kanetAman01'.  Mo'tci'megu  negutenw 
a'wapAgi  ke'kanetAmati,'soyani  wi'Anemi'cike'nugwani  niyaww1'. 
A'pe'niiwen  a'a'pedtci'kagwiyage  wi'nAtawidtca',  no,dtc*',  ke'kane'- 
tAman  ami'ciponi'kagwiwagan01',  nu/dtcl<;  wi'utwawagi''toyano1'. 
Tc.a'gk1',  no'dtcK,  a'ca'pedtci,  no'dtci',  pegi'ckutA'mawudtc  a'co'wi 
lOme'notAne  neto'gimam  a'pe'ta'wAnadtc  ume'to'sanemima'1',  no'dtc‘', 
ami'cidtca'iponipegi'ckutAma'watan  a'nAtawanetA,mawAgk1'.  I'n 
ayi'gi  wi'kiwi,  no'dtc‘',  kiwawagi''toyani  niya'wi.’ 

“Inina'tca'  a'tAgawi,  wi'nA  no,dtc‘',  no'dtc‘',  na/'ina'  i'nowadtcK, 
a'ciwIiiAnawAdtci,  no'^tc1',  kAkAnoneti'sute'c',  no'dtc‘',  nina'nAga'i 
15  nepA'cito'e'menanOA',  no'dtcu. 

“Ki'cinowi'te'e',  no'dtcle,  inina/'yatuge  nAnawa/'kAmigi  kiwawa- 
gi'tote'e  nAno''ckwe'.  A'kiwi'inA'inAtamu'te'e  wi'ke'kanema'wa/ga'i 
peminApi'nigwani  manetowa'1'.  NAno''ckwe',  no'dtc‘',  a'kiwi,  wi'nA 
no/dtc‘',  kegime'ckinedtcanu'te'e',  no'dtcK,  une'sa'mawAn  aluwi, 
20no'dtcu,  nAnatwa'wa'tAg  ume'to'saneni'wiwen01'.  Kegaiya  yatu'gan 
a'me'ku'ckawa'te'  me'tegwine'niwa'i  tca'g  a'i'cina'ega'panidtc1'. 
Pape'gw  a'tA'cipa'piwenAmawa'te'  uta'ku'namAn01'.  Pape'gw 
a'tAnatotAmawate'e  kiwi'utwawa'gi'todtci'.  TA^sonogi  natawike- 
'kanetAina'ti'sudtc  a'tAnatotAmawa'te'6'.  A'witA'mawadtc  aketema- 


25  gime'to'sane'niwPtc1'.  Tcagi'yatuge  wi'nA  ma'ku'cka'wadtci'  A'sena- 
pane'niwa'i  tca'gi  wi'n  a'inape'ki''cinidtci  nAno'eckwe',  no'dtcu,  a't.A- 
'ci'A'kwidtci  tepi,  no'dtc‘',  a'tA'ciyatugepa'piwenAmawate'6',  a'tA'ci, 
no'dtc*',  papAginigwagapate'  a'witAmawa'te'6',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  ‘ini, 
wi'nA  no'dtcu,  inu'g  utwawagi''toyann1',  no'dtc‘'.  ’  A'inate'6',  no/dtc1'. 

30  NAno''ckwc',  n5'dtc‘',  tA''sonogk1',  no'dtc‘',  a'witAmawa'te'6',  no,dtc‘', 
a'cinAtawaneti'sudtc‘',  no'dtc‘'.  NinanAga/'yatug  a'cawite'e'yatugk6', 
neke'kyame'nanAgkl',  no'dtc‘'.  Tca'gk1',  no'dtc1',  nepi  na'tAgin01', 


no'dtc‘',  pape'gw  a'tA'ci,  no'dtc‘',  pAgina'te'  une'sa'mawAn01'.  Tca'- 
gklt,  wI'iia  no'dtc‘',  pemi,  no'dtcK,  manetowanetA'ge'6',  no'dtc‘', 
35a'pemi,  no'dtc‘',  sA'kA'watote'6',  no'dtc‘',  nIna'nOA',  no/dtc*',  nepA'cito- 
'e'menanUA',  no'dtc‘'.  Inina'tca/'yatugke',  no^tc1',  na''ina'yatugke', 
no^tc1',  a'kAtawina'ina'papAgita'pena'tote'6',  no'dtc‘',  ki'ci'yatuge, 
no'dtc*',  kwiye'n0A',  no'dtc1',  yatu'ga'  ii'i'cawi'te'6',  nodtc1',  ki'ci'ya¬ 
tuge,  no'dtc‘',  me'siwe,  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  nanotagu'si'te'6',  A'kwi'dtc 
40  A'ld'gk1',  no^tc1',  kAbotwe'yatugk1',  no'dtc1',  negu't1',  wi'nA  no'dtc1', 
a'kA'cki,  wi'nA  no'dtc‘'  myana'ona'te'6',  wi'nA  no^tc1',  ugimane'ni- 
wAni  ne'nu'son01',  no'dtc‘'.  Kwiye'n0A',  wi'nA  no'dtcu,  gii',  wi'nA 


no'dtc*',  utwawa'gi'todtc  a'inanemegu'te'6',  no^tc1'.  ‘ Keketemino'- 
nne',’  no'dtc‘',  a'igute'e'yatugke',  ‘a'pawike'kanetAinati''soyAni  keme- 
45  'to'saneni'wiwen01'.  Inidtca'i  ketena'nemene  wi'tapA'ku''ckAinAn01', 
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grandfather)  his  tobacco,  and  stopped,  so  be  it,  to  give  him  a  smoke, 
so  be  it,  and  said  blindly  to  him,  ‘I  give  this  my  tobacco  as  a  burnt 
sacrifice  to  you ;  as  I  do  not  know  the  span  of  my  life,  so  be  it,  is  why 
I  shall  go  about  wailing;  I  desire  to  know  it.  I  do  not  even  know  that 
my  life  will  last  one  (more)  day.  Since  disease  ever  troubles  us,  I  desire, 
so  be  it,  to  know  how  it  might  cease  pestering  us,  so  be  it;  so  I  shall 
go  about  weeping.  As,  so  be  it,  all  our  foes  from  without  ever,  so  be 
it,  speak  against  our  chief  as  he  kindles  a  fire  for  his  people  (i.  e.,  has 
a  village),  so  be  it,  I  desire  to  know  how  they  might  cease  speaking 
against  him.  That,  also,  is  why  I  shall  go  about  wailing.’ 


“That,  verily,  is  a  little  of  what  our  old  man  said,  so  be  it,  at  the 
time  when  he  stopped  to  speak  of  himself,  so  be  it. 

“As  soon  as  he  went  out,  so  be  it,  then,  it  seems,  he  went  about 
wailing  blindly  in  the  wilderness.  He  went  about  wailing,  as  he  did 
not  know  where  the  manitous  were  located.  Blindly,  so  be  it,  he 
went  about,  so  be  it,  with  tobacco  in  his  (extended)  open  hands,  so 
be  it,  as  he  went  about,  so  be  it,  asking  for  his  life.  Finally,  it  seems, 
he  stumbled  over  all  trees  as  they  stood  in  his  path  (?).  At  once  he 
scattered  his  tobacco  for  them  there.  He  at  once  narrated  to  them 
why  he  went  about  wailing.  He  then  told  them  as  many  ways  as  he 
desired  to  know  about  himself.  He  told  them  that  his  life  was 
wretched.  It  seems  that  he  blindly,  so  be  it,  scattered  (his  tobacco), 
so  be  it,  on  the  surface  of  all  rock  spirits  over  which  he  stumbled  as 
they  lay  in  a  solid  (mass),  and  stood  there,  so  be  it,  shedding  tears  as 
he  said  to  them,  so  be  it,  ‘that,  so  be  it,  is  why  I  wail  today,  so  be  it.’ 
That  is  what  he  said  to  them,  so  be  it.  Blindly,  so  be  it,  he  told  them, 
so  be  it,  as  many  as  he  desired  to  be  blessed,  so  be  it.  And  that,  it 
seems,  is  what  happened  to  our  venerable  one,  so  be  it.  He  at  once 
cast  his  tobacco,  so  be  it,  at  all,  so  be  it,  waters  he  saw,  so  be  it. 
He  considered  them  all,  so  be  it,  as  he  came  to  them,  manitous,  so  be 
it,  and  our  old  man,  so  be  it,  made  offerings  (of  tobacco)  to  them  in 
order,  so  be  it.  Verily  at  the  time,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  he  had  nearly 
starved  himself  to  death,  so  be  it,  precisely,  so  be  it,  as  soon  as,  so 
be  it,  it  seems  (this)  had  happened  to  him,  so  be  it,  as  soon  as,  it 
seems,  so  be  it,  he  had  been  loudly  heard  everywhere,  so  be  it,  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  so  be  it,  soon,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  he  was  able,  so 
be  it,  to  make  one,  so  be  it,  chieftain,  a  buffalo,  so  be  it,  sorrowful, 
so  be  it.  And  he,  so  be  it,  was  blessed,  so  be  it,  for  exactly,  so  be  it, 
the  reasons  he  wailed.  ‘I  bless  you,’  so  be  it,  he  was  told,  it  seems, 
‘as  you  do  not  know  about  your  life.  Verily  I  so  bless  you  that  you 
will  reach,  so  be  it,  old  age;  and  I  shall  continue  to  will  disease  away 
from  you  whenever  it  stands  about;  moreover,  as  you  do  not  know 
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no'dtc’',  ke''kyawenDl';  na/'kA  wi'Ane'mi,  no'dtc‘',  miwanetA'monan 
A'pe'naweni  kiwigapamigA'kinn1';  na'kA/dtci  wi'n  a'pawike'kanetA'- 
mawAdtci  keto'gimamA  wi'Anemi'ci'Anemiwi'cigawAgi'se'nigwan  upe' 
'tawan111',  inidtca/',  no,dtc*',  ketena/nemen  a'ketemi'nonan111'.  Mo'tci' 
5megu  a'co'wi  me'notAne  wa'wudtci  myanotA'mawate  wi'Ane'mi'A- 
'kwi'ta'a^tc1'.  Pawina'kA/dtciponita'at  u'wiyawi  winA'megu  nai'ya- 
nenwi  wi'Anemi'a'wutAmWA'.  In  ayi'g  inu'g  anane'menan111'.  Na/'kA 
wi'n  a'cA'kowa'se'tonani  tapa'tAmani  negu'twapyagk1',  a'i'tAmag 
a'maneto'wiyagke'.  Agwidtca/'i  wa'witep  inaneme'nanin  a'ketemi'- 
lOnonan01'. 

‘“MAnidtca'e  wi'nA  pamame''ki'segi  netA'kimenani  na/'ina' 
a'mawi,  n5'dtc*',  ku'kanetAmo'wagani  na/'kA  neki'cigu'menani  kune- 
panetAmo'wagani  hia'ii  a'kwanetA'monan111':  ne'ki  wi'Anemitapwa/- 
migA'ki  mA'n  inu'g  a'ciketemi'nonan111'.  A'ko'wi  wi'Anemime'to'- 
15  saneni'wigwanA  wi'Anemi'cikA''ckowadtc1',  AneminAtota'sutema'i  me'- 
to'saneni'wiwen01',  wi'Anemimame'kwanetAino'nAgwan1^'.  MaV1', 
no'dtcu,  anane'menan111'.  A'gwi  ne'ci''kA',  no'dtcK,  ne'cP'kA  kete- 
mino'nanin111'.  Negutidtca/'  wi'n  anegi'ku''ckAmAni  mi'son  anegi'- 
kwiketemi'nonan111',  no'ci''1' ;  pawino'tApo'ninene'kanetAma'wiyAn116'. 
20  A'gwi  wi'nan  inaneme'nanin111'.  A'petA'kAmi'megu  wi'Aneminene- 
'kanetAma'wiyAn  anane'menan111'.  Cewa/n  inu'g  a'gwi  ninA'megu 
a'neguti''iyani  tapi'gin111'.  Iya'ma''tca'  na''kA  ki'mawitAnato'tapen 
ananemenan111'.  ’ 

“Ini'yatug  a'wapiwene'te'6'.  Iya'  win  a  ki'cipiti'gAnedtc  a'wapa- 
25 tota/tanig  ananemegudtci  katemina'gudtcinn1'.  ‘'O'  mAnA'ku'  wi'n 
Anemime'to'sa'neniwA  neketemi'nawawWA'.  AVsanupo'swawa/gi'to- 
dtci  ketA'ki'menagi  wa'dtci  keteminu''tawAgk1'.  Agwidtca'i  wa'witep 
inane'mAgin  a'ketemi'nawAgk1'.  MA'ni  newawitA'mawawA  ketA'ki'- 
menan  a'mawike'kyawA'kya'se'toyAgw  a'kwanetAmawAg  a'ketemi- 
30nawAgk1',  no'dtcK.  Na''kA  ke'kyawen  a'anonAmaweni'winigi 
netenanemawWA';  na'kA,dtci  na'egA'ce  wi'AnemimiwanetAmawAg 
A'penawen111';  na'kA/dtci  wi'Anemi,  no'dtc‘',  ne'kime'to'saneniwini- 
gwani  wi'AnemitapA''kwiwi'cigawAgi''senig  utogimamAn  upe'Ha- 
wann1',  no'dtc‘'.  Mo'tci'megu,  no'dtc!',  kago''  a'cikago'i'i'citA'cikago'i- 
35  tAmagu'gwa'igi  nano'tA  wi'Anemi'A'ko'wanidtci  wi'nA  a'co'wi  meno- 
tAnne'.  Pawina'kA'dtciponita'anutAmagowate  naiyanenwi'megu 
wi'Anemi'awutA'minidtc  uwPtci'cwe'Vawa'1'.’ 


40 


'O'ni  ki'ci'adtci'monidtc  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  katemina'gudtcini 
ni'conAmegi  yatugan  a'kAnonegute'e'yatug  A'senipi'nidtcini  nayapi'- 
megu  yatugke\  Tniku',  wi'nA  n6'dtc‘\  anowa'dtci  yow  anadtcimo'- 


'enAgkw0',  wi'nA  no'dtc'', 


icimAma  dtci'at  a'mAmatomenAgwaiyow 


no'dtc*'.  Inidtca'  wi'n  a'cimenwitotawAdtc  a'keteminawAdtci  ko 
menanDA'.  'O'ni  na'kAna'  a'gwi  A'tc''tci  wI'inanetAmo'naninn1'.  Ta'- 


'ci'se- 
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whether  your  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town)  will  continue  to  rest  solidly,  I 
verily  bless  you  (so  that)  it  (will)  when  I  take  pity  upon  you.  Even 
if  the  foe  from  without  shall  uselessly  speak  evilly  against  it  (the 
chief’s  town),  he  shall  continue  with  his  desire  unfulfilled.  More¬ 
over,  if  he  does  not  cease  thinking  (of  this)  he  shall  instead  continue 
to  curse  himself.  That  also  is  how  I  bless  you  to-day.  And  I  give 
as  a  last  boon  that  which  I  am  fond  of,  what  we  who  are  manitous 
call  one  slice.  Verily  I  do  not  bless  you  for  a  short  time  when  I  take 
pity  upon  you. 

1  Verily  whenever  we  start,  so  be  it,  to  think  of  changing  this  our 
earth  which  lies  (before  us),  and  whenever  we  think  of  ending  this 
our  sky,  is  the  extent  (of  time)  I  bless  you  this  way;  for  so  long 
will  the  way  I  bless  you  to-day  continue  to  be  valid.  Whosoever  shall 
exist  as  mortal  in  the  last  generation,  whosoever  shall  continue  to 
fervently  remember  our  (blessings),  shall  in  this  way  continue  to 
gain  life  if  he  indeed  continues  to  ask  for  it.  This,  so  be  it,  is  how 
I  bless  you.  I  do  not  bless  you  alone,  so  be  it.  Verily  I  bless  (this) 
one  gens  to  which  you  belong,  my  grandchild,  if  you  do  not  cease 
thinking  prematurely  of  my  (blessings).  (Otherwise)  I  shall  not 
bless  you.  'i  ou  must  forever  continue  to  remember  the  way  I  bless 
you.  But  now  as  I  am  alone  (in  conferring  the  blessings)  it  is  not 
the  right  number.  Verily  we  must  further  go  yonder  and  tell  the 
story  of  how  I  bless  you.  ’ 

“Then,  it  seems,  he  started  to  be  led  yonder.  As  soon  as  he  was 
led  in  yonder  the  story  of  how  he  had  been  blessed  by  the  one  who 
blessed  him  began  to  be  told.  ‘Ho,  I  blessed  this  one  indeed,  the 
future  person.  Because  he  wrailed  altogether  too  much  on  our  earth 
is  why  I  blessed  him.  Verily  I  did  not  bless  him  for  a  short  time  when 
I  blessed  him.  I  especially  told  him  that  the  extent  of  my  blessing 
was  to  the  time  when  we  started  to  make  (this)  earth  of  ours  old. 
And  I  blessed  him  to  feeble  old  age;  (I  promised  that)  I  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  gently  will  away  disease  from  him;  and  that  as  long  as  there 
continued  to  exist  mortals,  his  chief’s  fire  would  continue  to  be  solid. 
Even,  so  be  it,  in  whatever  way  they  are  talked  against,  the  foe  from 
without  shall  prematurely  fail  in  his  purpose.  And  (I  promised)  that 
if  they  did  not  cease  thinking  against  them,  instead  their  foes  would 
continue  to  curse  themselves.  ’ 

‘And  as  soon  as  the  one  by  whom  he  was  blessed  had  spoken,  so  be 
it,  it  seems  the  second  time  he  was  addressed  by  Stone  Sitter  and  was 
told  the  very  same.  ‘That  indeed,  so  be  it,  is  what  he  who  made  (the 
people)  move  (i.  e.,  gave  them  life)  said  formerly  when  he  told  us, 
so  be  it,  when  he  besought  us  formerly.  So  you  (have)  treated  our 
grandchild  well  in  blessing  him.  And  I,  too,  shall  not  bless  him 
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'sonog  ana'nemAdtci  ni'nA  wi'ina'nemAgi  ni'nAga'i,  no/dtc''.  Udtci- 
wene'pen111',  no/dtc‘',  AtA'maiyAgw  a''kunawWA'.  Cewa'n  Inu'g 
a'ni'ci,'iyAgw  inu'g  a'ketemi'nawAgw  a'gwi  tapi'giginnl\  Maiia'^a 
nartkA  ki'mawi,  no'dtc‘',  tAnatotAmawapen  ana'nemAgwe  ko'ci'se'- 
5  menan“AV 


“Oni'yatuge  na'fkA  wl'n  a'pemiki'kiwene'te'6'.  Iyar'  na/'kA 
wi'nA  pyanedtc  a'a'winidtci  kegya'kinawate'si'nidtcini  na'kA^dtci 
nayapi'megu  ail adtcimoni'  te'  a'ckiwi'nAminawe'ta'gudtcinnl\  O'ni 
ki/'ciwi'nAtcagadtci'monidtc1\  wi'nA  no'dtcu,  oni  yatu'ge  na"kA 
10  ne'so'nAmegi  wl'n  a'kAnonegu'te'6',  no'dtcK,  ugimane'niwAn 
A'ckip  Agi  we  'net  Ani  namA'kA'minig  anApi'nidtcinnl\  A'pene'megu 
na/'kA  nayapi'megu  a'inanemegu'te'6'.  ‘Cewa'n  a'ne'si'dyAgw 


a'gwima'  tapi'gigin  a'ketemi'nawAgwe  wi'nanugi  ko'ci'se'menanriA\ 
Iya'tca'  na"kA  ki'mawitAnatotAma'wapen^V 
15  “Oni'yatuge  na''kA  wi'n  a'ki'kiwene'te'6'.  Iya"i  pyanegu'te' 
a'wapi'yatugewitAinatini'te'  anane'megudtcu,  wi'nA  no'dtc11, 
ne'nu'so'1',  ugimaneniwa'1',  namA''kAinig  anApi'nidtci'‘\  Nayapi'¬ 
megu  na/'k  a'itini'te'et.  Ki'citcagadtcimoni'te'e  wi'n  a'ckimegukete- 
minagudtcin  oniyatuge  na''k  a'kAnawi'te'e  Me'cku'pwagAnetA\ 
20‘Acewa'n  inu'g  a'nyawiyAgw  a'ketemi'nawAgkwe',  a'gwi  tapigiginul\ 
IvawA'g  iya'ma/'tca'i  na'kA,dtci  wi'nA  ki'mawitAnatotAma'wapennV 


a'i'te' 


“Ini'yatuge  wi'nA  tcagi'yatuge  namA''kAmig  a'pemi'ciwene'te' 
a'peminatotAmawu'te'  ananetaguesidtcIe;  tcagi'yatuge  wi'nA  me'te- 
25gwineniwa'  a'ape'tawa'ku'winidtcK;  tcagi'yatugke',  no'dtcK,  a'pemi'- 
yatugetAnatotA'ge'e  nina'nAga',  no'dtcu,  nepA'cito'e'menan™';  tcagi'- 
yiitug  a'kwAnA'kiga'panidtci  me'tegwineniwa'1',  no'dtcK;  na/'kAt, 
no'dtc‘',  ape'tawiki'cegwi'yatug  a'pemi,  no'dtc‘',  uAgiwene'te'6', 
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no'dtc‘'.  Oni'yatugket,  no'dtcu,  iya''megu,  no/dtcle,  a'A'pinidtci  Ke'tci- 
manetowAiinl',  no'dtc‘',  a'ke'tcinawi'meguyatu'gepitigAnete'e.  .  .  . 
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differently.  In  ns  many  ways  as  you  blessed  him,  I  also  shall  bless 
him,  so  be  it.  Thereby  we  shall  easily  smoke  tobacco.  And  when¬ 
ever  they  extend  any  (food)  to  us  we  shall  thereby  continue  to  be 
satisfied.  But  as  we  are  now  two  who  bless  him  it  is  not  the  right 
(number).  We  shall  again  go,  so  be  it,  yonder  and  narrate  how  we 
blessed  our  grandchild.’ 

“Then,  it  seems,  he  began  to  be  led  about.  As  soon  as  he  was 
brought  yonder  where  one  dwelt  whose  life  was  well  known  (Green 
Painted),  the  one  by  whom  he  was  first  listened  to  attentively  again 
told  exactly  the  same  story.  Thereupon  as  soon  as  he  had  told  all,  so 
be  it,  then  it  seems  (our  old  man)  again  was  addressed  the  third  time 
by  a  (buffalo)  chieftain,  so  be  it,  Green  Painted,  who  dwells  under  the 
earth.  And  he  was  blessed  exactly  the  same  way.  ‘But  as  we  are 
(but)  three  of  us  we  are  not  the  right  (number)  to  bless  our  grandchild. 
Verily  we  must  again  go  yonder  and  tell  about  him  there.  ’ 

“Thereupon,  it  seems,  he  again  was  led  about.  As  soon  as  he 
was  brought  yonder  they  began  telling  each  other  how  he  had  been 
blessed,  so  be  it,  by  the  buffaloes,  chieftains,  who  dwell  underneath 
the  earth.  Again  they  said  exactly  the  same  to  each  other  As 
soon  as  the  one  by  whom  he  was  first  blessed  had  told  all  thereupon, 
it  seems,  Red  Stone  Pipe  again  spoke.  ‘But  as  we  are  now  (but) 
four  who  have  blessed  him,  it  is  not  correct.  Verily  we  must  yet 
indeed  go  yonder  and  tell  about  him  there,  ’  he  said. 

“By  then,  it  seems,  he  had  been  taken  in  order  to  all  under  the 
earth  and  the  story  of  how  he  was  blessed  was  told  in  order;  our  old 
man,  so  be  it  (had  been  taken),  it  seems  half  as  high  as  all  trees  telling 
it  all,  so  be  it,  in  order;  (and)  as  high,  it  seems,  as  all  trees  stand, 
so  be  it;  and,  so  be  it,  he  was  brought  in  order,  so  be  it,  halfway 
up  in  the  sky  and  made  to  halt,  so  be  it.  Thereupon,  it  seems, 
so  be  it,  he  was  made  to  enter  in  person,  it  seems,  yonder,  so  be  it, 
where  the  Great  Manitou,  so  be  it,  dwells,  so  be  it.  ...” 


SOME  LINGUISTIC  NOTES  ON  THE  INDIAN  TEXT 


These  notes  are  very  brief  and  confined  to  novelties,  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  points  of  special  interest. 

We  may  first  consider  some  purely  rhetorical  forms: 
wadtci  pyadtcipitigA''soyann1'  (26.38,  39)  “why  I  came  and  entered” is 
for  wadtci  pyadtcipitigayannl';  -gA-  (which  also  occurs  with  the 
instrumental  -n-  (and  animate  object)  replaces  -ga-,  and  the 
-'so-  middle  is  used. 

namA'so'nidtcin  (20.15,  16)  in  the  sense  of  “which  is”  is  not  in  ordi¬ 
nary  use. 

a'neni'wiyAne  kinwawA — i''kwatigke'  (22.29,  30)  “ye  men  and  ye 
women”  is  anomalous  in  having  a  singular  verb  coordinated  with  a 
vocative  plural;  but  this  also  occurs  in  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
p.  56. 

a'ku'nawAni  .  .  .  tagwa'kunA'mawomedtc  (18.22,  23)  is  a  play  on 
words. 

netcagiwmwawA  nekegipAgi'se'nawAgkl'  (24.43)  “I  give  them  all  to 
be  with  them  ”  is  peculiar  in  having  ne-  before  tcagi  and  again  before 
kegi;  such  repetition  is  either  rhetorical  or  the  text  is  broken  Fox. 
a'kiwiwawitone'ke  (28.6)  presents  a  similar  problem. 

A  few  particles  may  be  translated  as  a  slight  aid:  a'penawi  (16.31; 
cf.  a'pene  with  the  same  meaning)  “alike” ;  A'ckidtca'i  (18.25)  “except” ; 
ketana'i  (24.19)  “remorsefully”;  tepAdtci  (24.35)  “thankfully”  (see 
Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  63;  and  below,  p.  112);  ne'cir'capwa'c[e] 
(26.39)  “alone”;  ml'ckutA  (28.36)  “by  chance”;  wi'cawi  (24.1,  2) 
“by  chance. ” 

The  following  contains  practically  all  Fox  stems  occurring  in  this 
paper  not  given  by  me  previously.  For  convenience  I  have  included 
a  few  stems  given  before  where  the  Indian  text  (or  some  grammatical 
notes  based  on  this)  indicate  additions  or  corrections  to  the  previous 
data  are  necessary.  Such  stems  have  an  asterisk  (*)  placed  before 
them : 

-a'ko'o—  blow?  nowa'ko'o—  is  a  compound  of  nowl—  “motion  out” 
and  -a'ko'o-.  26.25. 

-a'kya-  ground.  12.25. 

*atawi-  anew,  afresh  (-'—  [or  rather,  —a'—]  instr.  with  in  an.  obj.). 
16.30. 

-apAta-  use  a  cane;  -'o-  middle;  cf.  wapAtAta-,  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer 
Ethn.,  12.7,  12.9.  28.6. 

-AnA'ki-  high;  see  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn  ,  p  626 
34.27. 

*A'kA-  stand  (of  a  pole;  when  combined  with  u-;  see  Bull.  85,  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  96).  20.22. 
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-Ane-  meaning  ?  26.19. 

*Aneme'kwi-  upside  down  (-'-  [or  rather,  -a'-]  instr.  with  inan. 
obj.).  18.29,  30;  18.31. 

*A'ckwayawi  (wrongly  A'kwa-  in  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer. 

Ethn.,  p.  625).  20.37. 

-Ata-  wail  (-mo-  middle).  30.17. 

*A'ko-  follow  (— w—  instr.  in  some  cases;  cf.  A'kowa-  “last’'  ?).  16.16. 

-e'ci-  (or  e'ci-  ?)  do  (-to-  instr.).  10.37. 

*-ita'A-  think  of  (-t-  instr.).  14.20. 

*kA'ckowa-;  compound  of  kA'cki-  and  -wa-;  gain.  32.15. 
ketA'ki-  bow,  lower  one’s  head.  18.25,  26;  18.27. 

*kepi-  encompass;  with  -nawa-  and  the  instr.  -'ckaw-,  choke.  8.6. 
kiga-  give  some  one  to  eat.  22.11. 

kutaw-  motion  downward  (cf.  kutawepyii-,  Fortieth  Atm.  Iiept.  Bur. 

Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  634).  12.25. 

kunep-  end.  32.12,  13. 

*-'kwa-  meaning  ?  the  compound  ki'ce'kwapitAmagkwe'  means  “as 
soon  as  you  have  sat  down  to  the  festival”;  see  Bull.  87,  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.,  38  under  -pi-  (correcting  reference  to  18.12),  and 
Bull.  89,  p.  64,  under  -'kwa-.  20.2. 

*-gapa-  virtual  copula.  10.6. 
ee'cow-  paint,  rub  on.  28.44 
ce'so-  paint;  -n-  (?)  -n-  instr.  10.36. 

cigu-  separate  (also  clgo-;  this  last  always  before  -'ci-).  20.12. 

cigwAna-  ashes  (— *t-  instr.);  compound  in  origin  (-Ana-  obscure  in 
meaning).  28.43. 

*cigwi-  empty  (of  a  kettle;  -n-  instr.  with  inan.  obj.;  -'sa-,  -'sa-  as 
copula;  see  cigwi-  “wear  out,”  p.  636,  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.).  20.43. 

*tA'swi-  together  (-'to- instr.).  12.1. 

*tiipi-  from  a  distance;  see  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
p.  638,  under  tap-.  14.25. 
tepi-  meaning  ?  30.27. 

-na'e-  meaning  ?  30.21. 

-nA'kwi-  meaning  ?  8.12. 

*nAgA-  leave,  follow  (-n-  instr.).  16.15. 

-nagAne-  bowl  (substantival) ;  otherwise  only  known  to  me  in  nominal 
combinations.  12.40. 

napa'ku'kwa-  give  in  return  (intransitive);  cf.  napa'ku'kwaw-, 
Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  642;  note  also  the 
doublets  pota'kwaw-,  pota'kwa-.  20.42,  43. 
nAma-,  iuma-  move;  the  combination  anonAina-  (a)  strictly  means 
unable  to  move;  virtually  means,  old  and  feeble.  28.19. 
nega-  stir  (of  sugar);  given  because  rare.  18.27. 
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*negwi-  cover,  fasten  on.  16.19. 
nipena-  in  a  row.  8.21. 

pa'sigi-  halve  (-'w-  [or  rather,  -a'w-]  instr.).  10.5. 
papAginlgwa-  shed  tears;  compound  of  pAgi-  (reduplicated)  and 
-nlgwa-  with  n  which  so  commonly  occurs  in  combination  with 
— Igwa-.  30. 2S. 

pine's-  meaning  ?  pine'sapyagi  means,  any  part  of  (the  dog)  except 
the  head;  cf.  plnc'sane-  give  something?  20.18. 
pota'kwaw-  boii  (transitive;  cf.  pota'kwa-  intransitive);  see  above, 
under  napa'ku'kwa-.  12.38. 
mAdtcowIya'i-  be  mean.  28.10;  28.16. 
me'kwi-  stumble  over  (-'ckaw-  instr.).  30.21;  30.25. 
mi'kwi—  harm  (-'-  instr.).  28.11. 

wa'teniga-  sacrifice;  obviously  the  true  stem  is  wa-;  cf.  kogeniga- 
practice  washing,  etc.  12.42. 

*wawi—  opposite ;  wawlta-  (wawitai-  before  -y-,;  wawlta  w-  also  is 
found  in  exactly  the  same  phraseology;  see  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  p.  96,  under  wawl- ;  clearly  we  have  to  deal  with  a  half- 
remembered  sacrosanct  combination.  26.24. 

*wl'ckupe-  a  virtual  stem  meaning,  give  sweet  food  to  y-'sw-  instr.); 
really  wficku-  and  -pi-;  such  is  the  combination  dictated  by 
Harry  Lincoln;  the  syllabic  text  reads  (phonetically)  kewl'cku- 
pAno'sunepenA.  22.16. 

A  few  grammatical  notes  are  given  as  an  aid  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  Indian  text.  It  should  be  noted  that  only  novelties  or  points 
of  special  interest  in  exceptional  cases  are  treated.  The  paragraphs 
referred  to  are  those  of  the  grammatical  sketch  of  Algonquian  (Fox) 
in  Bull.  40,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

§  5.  The  long  accented  -i-  of  nekl'cimAmadtcI/'awAgkK  (24.18) 
is  quite  certain. 

Note  the  difference  of  quantity  as  well  as  quality  in  neguto- 
'ku'kw(e),  (20.24)  “one  kettle  full”  as  compared  with  A'ku'kwA 
“kettle.”  There  are  parallels  to  this. 

§  10.  The  combination  -e  i-  contracts  to  -a-;  see  10.34.  Compare 
Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  56,  top.  Where  -e-  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  given  in  such  cases  it  is  doubtless  an  error. 

§11.  Why  “change”  occurs  in  wanapa'miwadtci  (22.2)  is  unclear. 
§§  11,  33.  Observe  kanawi'neniwA  (IS. 38),  “speaker”  with 
“change”  exactly  as  if  the  form  were  a  participial,  not  nominal  one. 

§  12.  Note  the  modernism  I'igwA  for  wI'igwA  “he  will  be  called” 
at  26.27.  This  is  really  a  literary  blemish  in  a  set  speech. 

When  -wawa-  “sound”  is  joined  to  a  preceding  consonant  the 
sj^llabic  division  is  before  -wawa-;  that  is,  the  consonant  and  -w- 
are  not  in  the  same  syllable  as  is  otherwise  the  case. 

At  18.9  apparently  nA'ku-  and  -wa-  combine  to  nA'kowa-. 
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At  34.25  -a'kwi-  and  -wi-  combine  to  -a'kuwi-. 

At  30.20  nAnatu-  and  -wawa-  yield  nAnatwawa-. 

The  elision  of  terminal  elements  before  the  locative  suffix  -sri 
is  responsible  for  u'cIgAnwagk1'  “at  their  buttocks”  (16.19,  20),  uke- 
'tcipwag  “on  their  belts”  (16.19),  ketA'ki'menagi  “on  our  land, 
ground”  (24.10;  24.20);  the  difference  in  sentence  combination  is 
disregarded;  ketA'kimenani  “our  land.” 

The  form  kegya'ki'nawadtcipA'kime'nepennA'  (20.32)  is  a  case  of 
haplology  and  stands  for  kekegya'ki-. 

§§  21,  36.  Note  the  double  instrumental  in  a'wapAto''ciyage 
(28.13);  the  -*c-  is  for  -n-  in  accordance  with  proto-Algonquian 
phonetic  law. 

§  25.  The  reduplication  kegya'tci-(18.35)  and  in  similar  cases 
is  quite  parallel  to  nenyaniA-  (stem  nemA-),  but  shows  consonantic 
change  also. 

Note  at  30.17  inAta,  though  a  compound,  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
a  true  stem  (inA'inAta). 

The  reduplication  wawl-  (24.19)  is  quite  unclear  to  me. 

§  30.  Observe  the  prohibitive  pemi'Ata'penAmawi'yagagu  (24.38) 
disagrees  with  the  termination  in  the  sketch  (see  ye — him),  but  agrees 
with  Kickapoo.  I  have  emended  the  text  at  24.29.  The  form  in  the 
syllabic  text  restored  phonetically  is  -AmawAgidtce  (which  agrees 
with  the  form  in  the  sketch,  save  terminal  -e  for  -i).  “Let  no  one, 
etc.,”  would  yield  perfectly  good  sense,  but  grammatically  an  obvia- 
tive  is  required,  if  one  exists  for  this  case.  Hence  the  emendation. 

The  word  i'tena'At  (22.41)  “they  might  say  to  it”  obviously 
belongs  with  the  na'A  series  discussed  by  me  in  the  Fortieth  Ann. 
Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  287,  347,  349,  494;  Bull.  72,  p.  70. 

§§  32,  34,  41.  The  passive  ami'ciponi'kagwiwagan111'  (30. S)  is 
perfectly  regular  in  structure  but  of  the  utmost  rarity. 

§  33.  Note  the  “change”  in  awawadtcinnlt  (10.29,  30)  “which  they 
used”  as  if  the  stem  were  a-,  whereas  it  is  a,  and  the  first  -w-  the 
instrumental  particle. 

The  participial  clgwAtAmo/wadtcin(i)  at  20.36  with  the  third 
person  pi.  animate  as  subject,  third  person  pi.  inanimate  as  object, 
is  regular  in  formation  but  very  rare;  see  Festschrift  Meinhoff, 
pp.  407,  408. 

Similarly  the  participial  natAgin01'  (30.32)  with  the  third  person 
sing,  animate  as  subject  and  third  person  pi.  inanimate  as  object  is 
also  regular  in  formation  though  of  rare  occurrence. 

A  very  unusual  participial  ki'pemenAmaga'yagini  (12.35)  “which  we 
have  been  taking  care  of”  again  is  regular  in  formation  and  is  to  be 
explained  as  an  intransitive  inanimate  pi.  with  the  first  person  exclu¬ 
sive  as  subject. 
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Observe  that  natawanetAmonAgowe  (12.27,  28)  is  a  participial  but 
lacks  the  characteristic  ending;  the  translation  is  “what  I  desire  of 
you  (pi.).” 

§§  33,  41.  The  participial  awAtenA'mawutA*  (20.10)  with  rhetorical 
terminal e  “he  who  has  been  handed  it”  is  a  very  rare  form  of  the 
indefinite  passive. 

§§  33,  34,  41.  The  participial  tagwa'kunAma'womedtc[i]  (18.23)  is 
a  very  rare  obviative  passive  participial;  see  also  International  Journal 
of  American  Linguistics  i,  p.  56;  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  p.  347. 

§  41.  Observe  that  a'siga'i'gawudtc1'  (20.18)  “they  were  served” 
has  the  udtci  after  the  instrumental  -gaw-;  again  at  15.16, 
though  here  a  “whenever”  clause  is  indicated  by  the  terminal  -n(i). 

§  47.  The  demonstrative  awa'InA  (see  8.27)  is  not  the  same  as 
awa'ImA.  The  force  is  very  vague. 

The  very  rare  obviative  pi.  of  ma'iyA,  namely,  ma'iya'A,  occurs 
at  14.25. 

The  compound  AniganagA  (from  AnigA  and  InagA)  occurs  at  22.30. 
The  first  member  makes  the  person  spoken  of  even  more  remote. 
We  have  the  same  combination  in  Ivickapoo. 

We  now  come  to  cases  where  references  to  the  sketch  are  not 
feasible. 

The  word  neke'tciml'tAminawa'apAnigk1'  (22.36,  37)  “they  (will) 
greatly  vex  me  thereby,”  has  a  nearly  unique  ending;  see  also 
Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  495,  615;  Bull.  89,  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  62;  and  this  Bulletin,  p.116.  Ivickapoo  has  a  similar 
termination;  and  there  are  at  least  partial  parallels  in  other  Algon- 
quian  languages. 

The  word  wfke'kanema'wa/ga'i  (30.17),  “as  he  did  not  know 
about  them  (an.),”  is  extraordinary,  wf-  is  distinctly  future,  yet  the 
present  is  intended,  and  the  termination  again  nearly  unique.  Note 
also  ke'kanetAmogi'wa'nanigi,  “they  do  not  know  about  it.”  This 
last  might  be  a  compound  of  SvanA  and  Inigi  as  far  as  the  termination 
is  concerned.  For  some  reason  ni'ke'kanema'waga'i,  “I  do  not  know 
them  (an.),”  is  of  great  rarity  in  actual  speech. 

The  compound  anonAinaweniwi-  (22.30)  is  a  verb  based  on  the 
abstract  noun  anonAmaweni,  which  in  turn  is  derived  from  the  com¬ 
pound  anon  Aina-  (see  nAma-  in  the  list  of  stems). 

The  structure  of  a'utAnenaminidtcu  (26.23),  “where  they  have  their 
smoke  hole,”  is  a  possessive  derivative  of  Anenawi  “smoke  hole”;  the 
elements  u-,  — t-,  -m-  (with  the  usual  phonetic  shift)  are  combined 
with  the  stem  and  verbalized.  Similarly  a'unAnAguta/miwadtci 
(24.31).  See  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  62. 

The  word  a'uwIdtca'to'wiyage  (20.33),  “we  who  belong  to  the  same 
society,”  is  of  the  same  order,  cf.  nidtca'towA,  “my  fellow  member  of 
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my  society,”  nidtca'tonanAgi,  “the  members  of  our  (excl.)  society.” 
See  also  the  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  15,  pp.  474,  475.  lit  may 
be  noted  that  nidtca'tonanAgi  may  be  said  by  manitous  as  well  as 
humans,  but  in  this  case  the  humans  are  classed  as  manitous.] 

Extraordinarily  free  composition  is  to  be  found  at  24.13,  14;  it  is 
cjuite  loose  also  at  30.6. 

The  detailed  structure  of  Agwi  na'apAta'nigin111'  (28.17),  “it 
doesn’t  look  well,”  is  unknown  to  me. 

The  syntactic  relations  at  18.33,  34;  30.32  are  quite  obscure. 

Works  cited  in  this  section  are  not  included  in  the  List  of  Works 
Cited,  p.  177  et  seq. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  GREAT  SACRED  PACK  OF  THE  THUNDER 
GENS  OF  THE  FOX  INDIANS 


By  Truman  Michelson 


INTRODUCTION 

The  first  Indian  text  was  written  out  by  a  Fox  Indian  (whose 
name  is  withheld  by  agreement  so  that  his  social  prestige  may  not 
be  diminished)  in  the  current  syllabic  script,  and  then  restored 
by  me  according  to  the  phonetics  of  Harry  Lincoln.  It  must  suffice 
to  state  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  first  Indian  text  of  Bulletin  87 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

The  second  Indian  text  was  written  by  Sam  Peters  in  the  current 
syllabic  script  and  subsequently  restored  by  me  according  to  the 
phonetics  of  Harry  Lincoln. 

The  translation  of  the  first  Indian  text  is  almost  entirely  by  myself, 
based  on  a  grammatical  analysis.  I  have  also  had  some  direct 
assistance  by  Harry  Lincoln,  and  some  indirect  assistance  as  some 
grammatical  notes  on  the  text  obtained  from  him  have  been  most 
helpful. 

The  translation  of  the  second  Indian  text  is  based  on  one  written 
by  Horace  Poweshiek,  corrected  and  supplemented  by  a  grammatical 
analysis  of  the  text  by  myself. 

The  translation  of  the  section  on  the  Thunder  gens  is  by  myself. 
The  Indian  text,  which  is  not  presented,  was  written  by  Harry 
Lincoln.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Bear  gens, 
though  his  name  is  appropriate  to  the  Thunder  gens.  Formerly  he 
ate  at  the  gens  festivals  of  the  Thunder  gens  but  recently  he  has  been 
barred  from  so  doing  by  influential  members. 

The  translation  of  the  “Traditional  origin  of  the  sacred  pack”  is 
by  myself.  The  author  of  the  Indian  original  (which  is  not  presented) 
is  A.  Kiyana,  long  deceased. 

The  translation  of  “The  maker  of  the  sacred  pack”  is  the  English 
version  made  by  Tom  Brown,  a  Sauk  of  Oklahoma,  with  only  a  few 
minor  changes.  I  have  compared  more  than  a  dozen  passages  and 
can  state  that  the  English  translation  is  close  to  the  Indian  original. 
For  technical  reasons  it  was  not  possible  to  make  use  of  the  various 
diagrams  drawn  by  A.  Kiyana.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  stated  that 
they  agree  very  well  with  Figure  2  (p.  57). 
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I  have  given  these  three  more  or  less  unorthodox  myths  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  not  justified  in  ignoring  them.  (See  Boas,  Journ. 
Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  376,  403.) 

The  translation  of  “When  the  Thunderers  are  worshipped”  is 
by  myself.  The  author  of  the  Indian  original  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous.  It  must  suffice  to  state  that  he  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Thunder  gens  and  a  ceremonial  leader.  The  list  of  members 
in  this  section  is  very  much  fuller  than  a  previous  account.  Ob¬ 
viously,  minor  characters  are  included.  Also  it  is  clear  that  members 
of  other  gentes  than  the  Thunder  gens  are  included.  This  section 
was  inserted  while  this  volume  was  in  press. 

The  translation  of  the  last  section  (the  Indian  text  of  which  is 
by  Sam  Peters,  but  not  presented  here,  save  the  songs,  which  are 
given  in  the  current  syllabary  but  substituting  roman  type  for  script 
as  elsewhere  in  this  volume)  is  simply  a  version  written  by  Horace 
Poweshiek,  with  occasional  corrections  with  regard  to  English 
grammar  and  a  very  few  other  alterations.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
whereas  the  translation  of  the  first  two  is  close  to  the  Indian  originals, 
the  translation  of  this  section  is  free.  The  reason  is,  the  Indian  text 
of  the  last  is  written  in  a  style  as  brief  and  cramped  as  that  of  various 
sutras  of  Sanskrit  literature ;  and  initial  lines  of  songs  are  indicated 
much  the  same  way  as  Sanskrit  pratikas.  Further,  the  comments 
of  the  author  to  elucidate  the  songs  are  in  a  style  that  does  not  lend 
itself  to  a  very  close  translation.  To  remedy  the  state  of  affairs  I  have 
occasionally  quoted  in  parentheses  the  corresponding  Indian  words 
which  are  given  as  in  the  current  syllabary,  substituting  roman  type 
for  script. 

The  first  account  contains  a  ritualistic  origin  myth,  and  then 
a  description  of  how  the  summer  gens  festival  connected  with  the 
Great  Sacred  Pack  of  the  Thunder  gens  is  carried  on.  The  second 
account  is  a  brief  ritualistic  origin  myth.  The  last  account  gives 
a  number  of  songs  and  explains  their  meanings  and  uses  as  stated. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  first  ritualistic  origin  myth  is 
very  remarkable,  for  it  contains  a  story  within  a  story,  an  art  form 
that  is  apparently  all  but  absent  in  aboriginal  American  literature. 
In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  Jones’s  Fox  texts  contains 
one  example  of  this  land ;  and  my  unpublished  Fox  material  at  least 
one  othei .  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  incorporated  story  occurs 
elsewhere  almost  verbatim.  So  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  a  systema¬ 
tized  account.  Note,  too,  that  the  ritualistic  origin  is  the  same  type 
as  occurs  in  other  combinations  among  the  Foxes.  What  is  more, 
the  ritualistic  origin  myth  consists  largely  of  formulas,  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  speeches  in  the  ceremony.  This  would  be  wholly 
overlooked  by  a  person  conversant  with  this  paper  only.  The  papers 
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in  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameriean  Ethnology 
and  Bulletins  85,  87,  and  89  prove  it. 

The  phonetic  scheme  employed  1  is  the  same  as  used  in  my  prior 
publications,  and  so  does  not  need  further  explanation.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  Fox  has  sentence  accent,  and  subordinates  word  accent 
to  this,  the  texts  presented  are  “mixed.”  It  results  from  the  utter 
impossibility  of  taking  down  whole  sentences  at  once.  The  sentence 
phonetics  have  been  largely  normalized  to  avoid  for  the  most  part 
such  combinations  as  -mmA',  etc.  It  will  be  recalled  that  ordinarily 
terminal  vowels  are  eliminated  before  initial  vowels  (though  occasion¬ 
ally  peculiar  contractions  take  place),  and  that  final  voiceless  vowels 
(which  are  at  the  same  time  aspirated)  ordinarily  appear  as  full¬ 
sounding  before  initial  consonants  (and  usually  accent-shifts  take 
place;  these  could  not  be  recorded  consistently). 

One  or  two  sentences  have  been  altered  in  the  Indian  texts  to  agree 
with  what  I  conceive  to  be  Fox  grammar.  What  pe'ku'fsi'(A)  means 
at  92.28  is  not  clear;  lumps  or  glands?  The  sense  forces  the  transla¬ 
tion  at  86.34,  35.  At  42.9,  10  the  text  is  restored  from  another  one. 
At  90.38  the  line  is  corrected  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
Harry  Lincoln;  but  the  reading  of  the  original  syllabic  text  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  same  formula  occurring  elsewhere.  At  90.33,  34  the 
syllabic  text  na  ka  tti  wi  na  ke  ko  i  (in  roman  type)  was  dictated 
Na'kA'  dtci  winAga”  ku'  when  plainly  Na'lvA'dtci  win  a  kago'i  was  called 
for.  The  latter  has  therefore  been  substituted.  It  is  simply  a  case 
of  homographs  in  the  current  syllabic  texts,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
previously. 

General  familiarity  with  the  published  literature  on  the  Fox 
Indians  is  presupposed.  I  have  therefore  not  explained  every  possible 
allusion.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  state  that  “He-who-lies- 
peeping-through-the-smoke-hole,  ”  “  He-whose-eyes-bulge-through-the 
smoke-hole,”  etc.,  correspond  to  Anenagi  Tayapigwa'cigA,  the  exact 
translation  of  which  is  still  in  doubt,  though  the  second  alterna¬ 
tive  I  believe  to  be  closer  than  the  first. 

On  page  67  observe  the  hero  changes  his  name  because  of  a  military 
exploit.  This  is,  of  course,  a  common  custom  among  many  Indian 
tribes.  lor  the  Sauk  see  Skinner,  Bull.  Pub.  Mus.  Milwaukee,  vol.  5, 
p.  17. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  paper  contains  all  the  information  which 
might  be  expected.  The  greatest  single  item  that  is  missing  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Great  Sacred  Pack.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  paper  does  contain  much  more  on  this  topic  than  was 
known  previously  except  by  Fox  Indians;  and  is  therefore  worth 


1  I  may  add  that  o  in  the  combination  o'w  is  certainly  hardly  short,  but  not  as  long  as  in  pe'motilwA, 
etc.,  and  hence  is  left  unmarked. 
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publishing,  especially  in  view  of  the  very  conservative  character 
of  the  Fox  Indians. 

The  author  of  the  first  Indian  text  wrote  out  a  list  of  the  members 
comprising  the  organization.  The  K  or  T  in  parentheses  indicates 
that  the  person  according  to  the  same  authority  is  a  Ki'cko'A  or 
To'kanA  respectively.  I  give  the  names  in  the  current  syllabary, 
substituting  roman  type  for  the  script. 

Wa  la  no  ke  (T)  who  speaks  to  all  there. 

La  ke  to  a  (K)  the  head  singer. 

Li  na  (T)  singer. 

E  sa  mi  sa  (T)  who  blows  the  flute. 

Wa  le  did  ka  ke  (K)  singer. 

Ke  la  yo  a  (K)  singer. 

Te  1a.  di  ta  (K)  singer. 

Le  ka  ta  (T)  singer. 

Wa  ka  ya  (Iv)  who  sits  as  a  giver  of  the  gens  festival. 

Ma  gi  la  na  da  (K)  who  regularly  fumigates  the  sacred  pack. 

Di  di  ga  ne  sa  (K)  first  ceremonial  attendant. 

Le  di  wa  (K)  a  smoker. 

Harry  Lincoln  is  the  authority  for  the  K  in  parentheses  after  the  last 
two  members. 

I  have  ample  evidence  to  confirm  the  dual  division  to  which  each 
of  the  above  is  assigned  save  the  first  two.  I  have  also  independent 
means  of  knowing  that  of  the  above  Wa  la  no  ke,  Li  na,  E  sa  mi 
sa,  Wa  le  dki  ka  ke,  Te  la  di  ta,  and  Wa  ka  ya  are  or  were  (see  below) 
members  of  the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens.  Ke  la  yo  a  was  a  member 
of  the  War  Chiefs  gens;  Le  ka  ta,  Ma  gi  la  na  da,  Di  di  ga  ne  sa  are 
members  of  the  Bear  gens  (and  the  Brown  Bear  division  thereof); 
Le  di  wa  is  a  member  of  the  Fish  (or  Sturgeon  in  the  late  Doctor 
Jones’s  scheme)  gens.  Wa  la  no  ke,  La  ke  to  a,  Li  na  (Li  na  da), 
Ke  la  yo  a;  and  Te  la  di  ta  are  now  dead;  nor  do  I  know  who  replaces 
them.  By  consulting  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  and  Bulletins  85,  87,  and  89  it  will  be  seen  that 
most  of  the  above  belong  (belonged)  to  more  than  one  organization, 
and  that  there  is  at  least  a  tendency  to  “an  interlocking  directorate.” 
I  have  previously  called  attention  to  the  “placing”  of  persons  in 
Fox  ceremonial  organizations  who  are  not  members  of  the  proper 
gens.  The  same  occurs  in  the  present  instance.  Details  of  how 
this  is  done,  or  under  what  conditions,  are  still  unknown  to  me. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Fox  neneme'kiwA  “Thunderer”  and  Ojibwa 
Animi'ki  “Thunderer”  can  not  be  considered  exact  phonetic  equiva¬ 
lents.  Menomini  ina'maqkiuv  (Hoffman,  Fourteenth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur. 
Ethn.,  pt.  1,  pp.  298,  327)  can  hardly  be  the  phonetic  equivalent  of 
either.2  In  a  like  manner  Fox  Aiyapa'ta'A  and  Mexican  Kickapoo 


J  The  plural  inS'mehkiwAk  is  given  by  L.  Bloomfield. 
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Pa/pa'taV,  etc.,  are  not  phonetically  identical:  see  Fortieth  Ann. 
Rept.  Bur.  Ainer.  Ethn.,  pp.  375  and  376  for  a  similar  case. 

Sauk  has  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Fox  term.  The  personal  names 
Sawin  Inemakiu  Yellow  Thunder  and  Wapin  Ine'makiu  White 
Thunder  (Skinner,  Ethnology  of  the  Sauk  Indians,  Bull.  Pub.  Mus. 
Milwaukee,  vol.  v,  p.  27)  are  not  so  much  due  to  Skinner’s  wild 
phonetics  to  which  I  have  called  attention  on  more  than  one  occasion 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  word-divisions  are  wrong:  join  Sawi  Ninemakiu 
and  Wapi  Nine'makiu  (cf.  Sauk  Ne'nemakis8  Little  Thunder, 
ibidem;  Mukute  Ninimaki"  Black  Thunder,  ibidem,  p.  28,  Ne'ne- 
mikiwuk  Thunderers,  ibidem,  p.  34).  Since  both  the  personal  names 
have  equivalents  in  Menominee,  the  association  has  doubtless  caused 
the  errors. 

To  judge  from  Skinner’s  Wabinenemaldu  White-thunder  (The 
Maseoutens  or  Prairie  Potawatomi,  Bull.  Pub.  Mus.  Milwaukee, 
vol.  6,  p.  25)  the  Prairie  Potawatomi  have  an  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Fox  word.  But  other  personal  names  cited  (with  uncertain 
phonetics)  make  me  wary  of  being  too  confident  of  this. 

Mexican  Ivickapoo  has  an  exact  equivalent  of  Fox  neneme'klwA; 
see  Jones  and  Michelson,  Ivickapoo  Tales,  Pub.  Amer.  Ethn.  Soc., 
vol.  ix,  p.  42,  lines  12,  18,  19. 

There  is  another  Fox  term  for  Thunderer,  and  one  which  one 
informant  preferred  immeasurably  to  the  other,  namely,  tcigwawA. 
There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  Prairie  Potawatomi  has  an 
exact  equivalent,  but  the  evidence  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Sauk  and  Kickapoo  have  correspondents. 

The  following  are  the  published  references  to  the  Thunderers  of  the 
Fox  Indians:  William  Jones,  Fox  Texts,  pp.  174  et  seq.,  202  et  seq., 
3S0  et  seq. ;  Notes  on  the  Fox  Indians,  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  24, 
pp.  209  etseq.,  212,  213,  214;  Michelson,  Observations  on  the  Thunder 
Dance  of  the  Bear  gens  of  the  Fox  Indians,  passim.  Among  the  Foxes 
the  Thunderers  assume  both  the  form  of  mortals  and  birds,  specifically 
eagles. 

For  the  distribution  of  the  concept  of  the  thunder-bird  see  Alexander, 
Mythology  of  All  Races,  vol.  x  (North  American),  pp.  287,  288; 
Chamberlain,  The  Thunder-bird  amongst  the  Algonkins,  Amer. 
Anthropologist,  vol.  3  (1890),  p.  51  et  seq.;  Eells,  The  Thunder  Bird, 
Amer.  Anthropologist,  vol.  2  (1889),  p.  329  et  seq.;  Hewitt,  article 
Mythology,  Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  part  1,  p.  970  (good,  though 
not  quite  accurate);  Mooney,  Ghost  Dance  Religion,  fourteenth  Ann. 
Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  part  2,  pp.  968-969  (good,  though  not  as  complete  as 
desirable);  Swanton,  article  Thunderbird,  Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
part  2,  pp.  746-747  (brief,  but  reliable);  Waterman,  The  Explanatory 
Element,  etc.,  Jour.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  xxvn,  p.  7  (good,  though 
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incomplete  and  not  entirely  accurate) ;  Wissler,  The  American  Indian 
(2d  ed.),  p.  212  (too  general).  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New  World, 
3d  ed.  (1896),  p.  182,  is  far  too  incomplete.  The  distribution  as  given  on 
p.  320  of  vol.  x  of  Thwaites’s  edition  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  is  false. 
The  article  by  Wintemberg  on  “  Representations  of  the  Thunderbird 
in  Indian  Art”  (36th  Ann.  Archaeol.  Rept.,  1928,  App.  Rept.  Min.  Ed. 
Ont.,  pp.  27-39,  Toronto  [1929])  was  available  to  me  only  after  this 
paper  was  in  press.  The  distribution  given  is  based  on  that  of 
Swan  ton.  With  Plates  1,  2,  and  3  of  this  paper  compare  Figures  1-46 
ol  Wintemberg’s  article.  Consult  also  references  given  by  him. 

The  following  references  to  the  thunder-bird  of  the  North  American 
Indians  may  also  be  useful:  Arapaho  (Dorsey  and  Kroeber,  Traditions 
of  the  Arapaho,  p.  231),  Arikara  (Dorse}r,  Traditions  of  the  Ankara, 
pp.  73-78),  Assiniboin  (Lowie,  The  Assiniboine,  Anthrop.  Papers 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  4,  pp.  169-170),  Athapascan  [Beaver] 
(Goddard,  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  10,  pp.  243, 
260,  350),  Athapascan  [Churchill  River]  (Brinton,  The  American 
Race,  p.  72),  Athapascan  [Hare]  (Petitot,  Traditions  Indiennes  du 
Canada  Nord-Ouest,  pp.  284,  285),  Athapascan  [Navaho]  (The  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Fathers,  Vocabulary  Navaho  Language,  vol.  i,  under  “Thun¬ 
der,  ”  vol.  ii,  under  i'ni),  Athapascan  [Yukon]  (Wright,  Journ.  Amer. 
Folk-Lore,  vol.  21,  p.  34),  Bella  Coola  (Boas,  Mythology  of  the  Bella 
Coola  Indians,  Mem.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Anthropology  I,  Jesup 
N.  Pac.  Exp.,  I,  p.  47),  Blackfoot  (Wissler,  Archaeol.  Rept.  Ont.  for 
1905,  p.  177;  Wissler  and  Duvall,  Blackfoot  Mythology,  Anthrop 
Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  134),  Bungi  (Skinner,  Journ. 
Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  41,  pp.  161,  169),  Catlo'ltq  (Boas,  Indianische 
Sagen,  p.  82),  Cochiti  (information,  Father  Haile),  Coos  (Frachten- 
berg,  Col.  Univ.  Cont.  Anthrop.,  vol.  i,  pp.  14-19),  Cree  [Plains] 
(Lacombe,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  des  Cris,  p.  262  under  Tonnerre 
p.  575  under  Piyesiw),  Cree  [St.  James  Bay]  (Lowie,  Anthrop.  Papers 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  169),  Crow  (Lowie,  Anthrop.  Papers 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  25,  pp.  144  et  seq.,  147,  317),  Dakota 
(J.  O.  Dorsey,  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn,  p.  443;  Wissler,  Some 
Protective  Designs  of  the  Dakota,  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  46),  Eskimo  [of  Bering  Strait]  (Nelson,  Eighteenth  Ann 
Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  445-446,  486),  Haida  (Swan,  Haidah 
Indians,  Smithson.  Cont.  Ivnowl,  267,  pp.  5,  7),  Ilidatsa  (J.  O.  Dorsey, 

A  Study  ol  Siouan  Cults,  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn  p  517) 
Iowa  (ibid.,  p.  424;  Skinner,  Bull.  Pub.  Mus.  Milwaukee,  voh5,  p.  253- 
Journ.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  38,  pp.  433,434,  466),  Kootenay  [Kutenaij 
(Boas,  Bull.  59,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn,  p.  115;  Chamberlain,  Achaeol 
Rept.  Ont.  for  1905,  pp.  186,  187),  Kathlamet  (Boas,  Bull.  26,  Bur. 
Amei.  Ethn,  pp.  231-235,  261),  Kwakiutl  (Boas,  Indianische  Sa«en 
p.  206;  Boas  and  Hunt,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  Mem.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat! 
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Hist.,  Anthrop.  vol.  iv,  Jesup  Exp.  vol.  hi,  p.  504;  Kwakiutl  Texts, 
Second  Series,  Mem.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Anthrop.  vol.  xiv,  Jesup. 
Exp.  vol.  x,  pp.  182,  183,  184),  Lillooet  (Teit,  The  Lillooet  Indians, 
Mem.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Anthrop.  vol.  hi,  Jesup  Exp.  vol.  n, 
pp.  275-276),  Mandan  (J.  O.  Dorsey,  A  Study  of  Siouan  Cults,  p.  508), 
Menomini  (Hoffman,  Mythology  of  the  Menomoni  Indians,  Amer. 
Anthrop.,  vol.  3  [1890],  p.  243;  The  Menomini  Indians,  Fourteenth 
Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  pt.  1,  pp.  39,  131,  296,  327  [see  under  thunder, 
and  underground  spirits] ;  Skinner  and  Satterlee,  Menomini  Folklore, 
Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  13,  pp.  315,  342-356, 
483-485), Micmac  (Chamberlain,  Archaeol.  Rept.  Ont.  for  1905,  p.  133; 
Parsons,  Journ.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  38,  p.  69  et  seq.),  Niskwalli 
(Gibbs,  Cont.  N.  Amer.  Ethn.,  vol.  n,  pp.  291,  354),  Nutka  (Boas, 
Indianische  Sagen,  p.  103),Ojibwa  (Jones,  Ojibwa  Texts,  pt.  ii,  pp.  185, 
641;  Radin,  Journ.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  41,  pp.  145-146),  Omaha 
(La  Flesche,  personal  communication),  Pawnee  (Dorsey,  Pawnee 
Mythology,  p.  315),  Prairie  Potawatomi  (De  Smet  as  quoted  by  Hoff¬ 
man,  Fourteenth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  pt.  1,  p.  209;  Skinner,  Bull. 
Pub.  Mus.  Milwaukee,  vol.  6,  pp.  105,  156,  160,  345),  Sauk  (Skinner, 
Bull.  Pub.  Mus.  Milwaukee,  vol.  5,  pp.  34,  35;  Journ.  Amer.  Folk-Lore 
vol.  41,  p.  152),  Shuswap  (Teit,  The  Shuswap,  Mem.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Anthrop.  vol.  hi,  Jesup  Exp.  vol.  n,  p.  597),  Skidi  Pawnee  (Dor- 
sey,  Traditions  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee,  pp.  167-168),  Snanaimuq  (Boas, 
Amer.  Anthrop.,  vol.  n  [1889],  p.  326),  Thompson  (Teit,  The  Thomp¬ 
son  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  Mem.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Anthrop. 
vol.  i,  Jesup  Exp.  vol.  i,  p.  338),  Tlingit  (Swanton,  Bull.  39,  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  p.  175;  Twenty-sixth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  454, 
468),  Tsimshian  (Boas,  Tsimshian  Mythology,  Thirty-first  Ann.  Rept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  347), 'Wichita  (Dorsey,  Mythology  of  the  Wichita, 
pp.  102-106,  120-123),  Winnebago  (Radin,  Journ.  Amer.  Folk-Lore, 
vol.  39,  p.  23  et  seq,  pp.  44-45;  The  Winnebago  Tribe,  Thirty-seventh 
Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  287  [especially],  429,  430,  433,  439, 
455,  467,  503;  J.  O.  Dorsey,  Study  of  Siouan  Cults,  Eleventh  Ann. 
Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  p.  424). 

Presumably  the  Pend  d’Oreille  (Mem.  Amer.  Folk-Lore  Soc., 
vol.  xi,  pp.  124-125)  should  be  included.  As  to  the  Montagnais 
(Algonquian)  the  information  given  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  (Thwaites 
ed.)  is  contradictory:  see  vol.  v,  p.  57,  vol.  x,  p.  45.  Professor 
Speck  tells  me  the  thunder-bird  concept  is  absent  from  the 
Labrador  Peninsula.  According  to  the  Jesuit  Relations  (Thwaites  ed., 
vol.  vi,  p.  225,  vol.  xv,  p.  181)  the  Huron  believe  in  the  thunder-bird; 
which  is  very  puzzling  in  view  of  the  positive  statements  of  Alexander, 
Hewitt,  and  Mooney  to  the  contrary.  See  also  vol.  x,  p.  195.  The 
published  Iroquoian  myths  and  tales  do  not  imply  belief  in  thunder- 
birds.  The  Delaware  belief  (M.  R.  Harrington,  Religion  and  Cere- 
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monies  of  the  Lenape,  Indian  Notes  and  Monographs,  1921,  pp.  29, 
30),  I  think,  is  hardly  that  of  one  in  true  thunder-birds,  although  the 
Minsi  belief  certainly  implies  it.  The  published  Malecite  material 
(W.  Mechling,  Malecite  Tales)  does  not  imply  it.  The  Passama- 
quoddy  concept  is  semianthropomorphic  (see  Leland,  Algonquin  Leg¬ 
ends  of  New  England,  pp.  259-267).  The  thunder-bird  concept  is 
lacking  in  the  southeastern  tribes  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  be 
lacking  in  the  pueblo  region.  To  judge  from  the  index  to  Kroeber’s 
Handbook  of  the  Indians  of  California  (Bull.  78,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.), 
the  concept  is  foreign  to  Indians  of  that  State,  and  statements  made  to 
me  by  J.  P.  Harrington  confirm  this  (per  contra  see  C.  H.  Merriam, 
Dawn  of  the  World,  pp.  173,  199,  223).  Despite  Alexander’s  denial 
that  the  Shoshoni  Indians  have  the  concept  of  the  thunder-bird, 
Mooney’s  affirmation  that  the  Comanche  have  it  must  be  accepted. 

The  references  that  I  have  given  above  are  merely  those  to  which  I 
have  had  easy  access.  Only  rarely  have  I  referred  to  tribes  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  prior  discussions  of  our  topic,  and  very  seldom 
have  I  given  identical  references. 

Though  as  shown  above,  the  distribution  of  the  thunder-bird  con¬ 
cept  is  very  wide,  the  kind  of  bird  it  resembles  varies  from  a  crane 
(Pawnee),  jackpine  partridge  (Beaver),  humming  bird  (Lillooet)  to  a 
(gigantic)  eagle  (Sauk,  Hare,  etc.),  etc.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
most  widely  distributed,  there  are  the  attendant  ideas  that  thunder  is 
produced  by  the  whir  of  the  wings  of  the  bird,  and  lightning  by  the 
flashes  (winking,  twinkling)  of  its  eyes  (Cree,  Hare,  Tlingit,  etc.).  In 
several  cases  details  are  lacking.  For  the  Fox  concept  of  lightning 
coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  thunder-bird  we  have  the  Ojibwa 
parallel  mentioned  by  Radin. 

The  concept  of  Thunder-beings,  Thunder  people,  etc.,  occurs  among 
the  Iroquoian  peoples,  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  southeast  of  the  United 
States,  the  pueblo  area,  and  (to  judge  from  Kroeber’s  Handbook  of 
Indians  of  California,  Bull.  78,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.),  there  are  echoes  of 
this  in  California.3  It  is  obvious  that  beliefs  associated  with  thunder- 
birds  have  been  transferred  to  Thunder-beings,  etc.,  and  vice  versa. 
So,  for  example,  when  we  read  of  the  Sia  (Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  Bur. 
Ethn.  p.  38):  “The  thunder  people  have  human  forms,  with  wings  of 
knives,  and  by  flapping  these  wings  they  make  a  great  noise,  thus 
frightening  the  cloud  and  lightning  peoples  into  working  the  harder,”  a 
transfer  from  the  thunder-bird  complex  has  to  be  assumed.  Similarly 
the  stoiies  of  the  conflicts  between  Thunder-beings,  Thunder  people, 
etc.,  and  (horned)  serpents  (Cherokee,  Creek,  Malecite,  Onondaga’ 
Seneca,  Wyandot),  Great  Worm  (Seneca),  reptiles  (Seneca),  and  those 
of  the  contests  between  the  Thunder-bird (s)  and  the  (plumed,  horned) 
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serpents  (Ankara,  Assiniboin,  Bungi,  Dakota,  Fox,  Menominee, 
Ojibwa,  Sauk),  Underneath  Panther  (Fox,  Kickapoo,  Iowa, 
Menominee  [?],  Prairie  Potawatomi),  Water  Monsters  (Dakota, 
Wichita  [Kathlamet  ?]),  Water  Spirit  (Winnebago),  walrus  (James 
Bay  Cree  ?)  obviously  belong  together.  The  conflict  with  the  horned 
serpent  occurs  among  the  Lenape,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
the  opponent  is  a  thunder-bird  or  a  thunder-being.  See  above.  A 
similar  case  arises  in  the  case  of  the  Atsina;  one  set  of  opponents  are 
water-monsters,  the  other  set  is  the  thunder  (with  no  details  available). 

The  same  uncertainty  exists  as  regards  the  Caddo.  From  the  fact 
that  we  know  from  other  sources  that  the  concept  of  the  thunder-bird 
exists  among  the  Blackfoot,  we  might  infer  that  conflict  between 
Thunder  and  the  water-monster  (C.  C.  Uhlenbeck,  Original  Blackfoot 
Texts,  p.  49)  really  referred  to  the  thunder-bird:  observe,  however, 
Thunder  throws  lightning.  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  contests 
between  the  thunder-bird  and  whales  (Tlingit,  Alaskan  Eskimo) 
belong  here,  for  there  is  a  wide  intervening  area  in  which  no  such  con¬ 
flict  is  recorded  (I  refer  especially  to  the  Lillooet,  Thompson  Indians, 
Shuswap,  and  Bella  Coola,  on  whom  we  have  rather  full  information) ; 
in  many  cases  [as  in  the  case  of  the  Coos,  for  example]  there  is  almost 
no  data  beyond  the  mere  mention  of  the  thunder-bird[s];  yet  it  is  not 
perhaps  without  interest  to  note  that  the  published  accounts  appar¬ 
ently  do  not  record  such  a  conflict  among  the  northern  Athapascans. 
The  above  discussion  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive;  I  have  merely 
used  such  material  as  was  readily  available.  For  the  older  literature 
Brinton’s  Myths  of  the  New  World  (3d  ed.),  Chapters  IV,  V,  and  his 
American  Hero-Myths,  passim,  should  be  consulted;  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  given  by  Brin  ton  are  not  justifiable  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge.  For  the  distribution  of  the  homed  or  plumed  serpent  note 
Wissler’s  statement  (The  American  Indian,  2d  ed.,  p.  212):  “.  .  .  is 
found  from  Chile  to  Lake  Superior.”  Consult  also  Alexander,  Myth¬ 
ology  of  All  Races,  vol.  x  (North  American),  pp.  300-301. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Fox  manetowA  may  mean  an  all-high 
god,  but  rather  hazy  and  indefinite;  or  it  may  mean  a  particular  super¬ 
natural  spirit;  or  it  may  mean  a  snake  (except  a  garter  snake);  or  it 
may  mean  a  supernatural  monster.  Examples  of  the  last  two  uses 
will  be  found  in  the  Fox  texts  of  this  volume.  So  it  is  that  Underneath 
Lynx  is  spoken  of  with  such  a  designation. 

According  to  Skinner  (Bull.  Pub.  Mus.  Milwaukee,  vol.  v,  p.  35)  the 
Giant  Underworld  Panthers  with  tails  of  enormous  length  often  occur 
in  combination  with  the  Thunderers  on  woven  bags  of  the  Sauk 
Indians;  the  same  holds  true  for  the  Fox.  (See  pis.  1,2.) 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  second  Indian  text  (p.  118  et  seq.)  we  should 
note  that  the  same  general  plot  (in  which  a  thunder-being,  thunder- 
bird,  has  a  conflict  with  a  horned  snake,  water-monster,  and  asks  and 
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receives  help  from  a  human)  also  occurs  among  the  Arikara  (Dorsey, 
Traditions  of  the  Arikara,  p.  75),  Bungi  (Skinner,  J.  Amer.  Folk-Lore 
41,  p.  169),  Cherokee  (Mooney,  Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  Nineteenth 
Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  part  1,  pp.  300,  301),  Creek  (Swanton, 
Myths  and  Tales  of  the  Southeastern  Indians,  Bull.  88,  Bur.  Amer! 
Ethn.,  pp.  7-9),  Iowa  (J.  O.  Dorsey,  A  study  of  the  Siouan  Cults, 
Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  p.  424),  and  Menomini  (Skinner  and 
Satterlee,  Menomini  Folklore,  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vol.  13,  p.  483  et  seq.);  and  it  is  clear  that  these  belong  together. 
The  Winnebago  tale  given  by  Radin  (J.  Amer.  Folk-Lore  39,  p.  23  et 
seq.,  p.  44)  is  closer  to  the  Fox  tradition  given  by  Jones  (Fox  Texts 
p.  202  et  seq.) ;  and  these  two  agree  in  that  the  human  helps  the  water- 
spirit,  monster.  [The  Sauk  fragment  given  by  Skinner,  bull.  Pub.  Mus. 
Milwaukee,  vol.  v,  p.  35,  presumably  is  a  counterpart  to  the  Fox  tradi¬ 
tion  given  by  Jones.]  These,  of  course,  belong  to  the  same  cycle,  but 
(in  view  of  the  distribution  and  number)  are  presumably  secondary. 

.  11  wiI1  be  observed  that  in  the  present  case  the  story  leads  up  to  a 
ritual.  Since  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  story  is  nonetiological,  once 
more  we  hold  that  the  ritual  is  primary  and  that  the  story  is  secondary 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  adapted  to  the  former.  (See  Bull.  87,  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  7,  and  the  literature  there  cited.) 

On  page  163  there  is  a  warning  against  singing  sacred  sonsrs  flip¬ 
pantly;  fearful  consequences  will  ensue  if  this  transgression  occurs. 
This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  connection  between  ethics  and  religion 
among  the  Fox  Indians  is  rather  slim,  as  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  Crow 
(Lowie,  Primitive  Religion,  p.  29) ;  nevertheless  it  does  exist;  the  above 
constitutes  what  we  would  call  sin,  for  supernatural  punishment  follows 
the  transgression;  this  presupposes  supernatural  displeasure.  Other 
examples  of  Fox  sin  are  courting  women  before  released  from  death 
ceremonies,  the  violations  of  certain  taboos  on  the  part  of  pregnant 
women,  the  violation  by  women  of  certain  rules  connected  with  death 
ceremonies,  the  refusal  of  women  to  marry  the  widowers  of  deceased 
sisters.  In  all  of  these  supernatural  disaster  occurs.  (See  Fortieth 
Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp,  315,  441,  447,  487.)  The  above 
does  not  claim  to  be  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  Fox  sins;  I  have  merely 
cited  such  cases  as  occur  to  me.  Per  contra,  by  obeying  certain  cus¬ 
toms  a  Fox  man  acquires  supernatural  power,  which  implies  super¬ 
natural  approbation.  (See  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn 

P;,443^  JNor  18  tlle  ldea  of  sin  with  supernatural  disaster  absent  from 
ot7^  Indians  and  other  primitive  peoples.  (See  Boas,  Anthropology 
and  Modern  Life  p.  219;  p.  368  of  the  article  Religion,  Bull.  30,  Bur. 

Rad,'n’  J'  Amer>  Folk-Lore  27,  pp.  369,  371;  Swanton, 
p.  666  (bottom)  of  the  article  Taboo,  Bull.  30,  Bur  Amer  Ethn  )  4 

few  concrete  references  may  be  given.  For  the  Creek  see  pp.  355,  398 
of  the  horty-second  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.;  for  the  Crow, 
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a,  Fox  woven  bag,  showing  the  thunderbird  design 


b,  Same  bag,  showing  the  underneath  panther  design 
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«,  Fox  woven  bag,  showing  the  thunderbird  design 


b,  Same  bag,  showing  the  lynx  design 
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b,  Otoe  bag,  showing  the  thunderbird  design 
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Lowie,  Primitive  Religion,  pp.  30,  31,  Anthrop.  Papers  Amer.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.  25,  p.  374;  for  the  Eskimo,  pp.  592,  593  of  Sixth  Ann.  Rcpt. 


E 

12 


Bur.  Ethn.;  Archaeological  Rcpt.  Ontario  for  1905,  p.  113;  for  the 
Kansa  (singing  sacred  songs  flippantly),  p.  385  of  the  Eleventh  Ann. 
Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.;  for  the  Omaha,  p.  521  ibidem;  for  the  northern 
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Athapascans,  pp.  204,  206,  207  of  the  Archaeological  Rept.  Ontario 
for  1905;  for  the  Prairie  Potawatomi,  B.  P.  M.  Milwaukee  6,  p.  21. 
Without  doubt  these  could  be  easily  multiplied.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  proof  that  Alexander’s  contention  that  American  Indians  made 
no  discrimination  between  sin,  vice,  etc.  [Enc.  Rel.  and  Ethics,  article 
Sin  (American)]  is  wrong.  As  stated  above,  the  connection  between 
ethics  and  religion  among  the  Foxes  is  slim.  This  is  especially  true  of 
formal  worship  (mAmatomoni).  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  last  it 
does  occur.  For  I  have  been  informed  that  in  some  of  the  winter 
religious  festivals  often  the  head  man  will  say,  “So-and-so  has  done 
wrong  and  offers  this  dog.”  This,  of  course,  recalls  confession  as  an 
atonement  among  the  Eskimo  and  northern  Athapascan. 
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Figure  3.— Some  details  of  the  eating  contest 


Plates  1-3  are  based  on  photographs  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Orchard,  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  Thanks  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  said  institution  for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to 
here  reproduce  some  of  the  Fox  woven  bags  and  one  Otoe  bag 
therein  deposited  showing  the  thunderbird  designs. 

Figures  2  and  3  are  based  on  drawings  made  by  the  author  of  the 
first  Indian  text.  From  Figure  2  (p.  57)  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
structure  in  which  the  ceremony  described  in  the  present  paper  is 
conducted  differs  from  the  “bark  houses”  in  which  other  gens  festivals 
take  place.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  author  has  merely 
indicated  the  upright  mattings  which  are  arranged  in  an  ellipse  at 
the  east  end  of  the  summer  house. 


. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  ON  THE  SUMMER  FESTIVAL 

Indian  Text 

KA'cina'gkwA',  ka'tcigi''itcig  a'unidtcane''siwadtci  kwiye''sa'Ann1'. 
A'na'tA'swi,'awadtci,megu.  KAbo'twc',  “Ki'ci'ini'magw^''  a'kwikA- 
'cki'magwa'ema'A'g  a'kwi  wi'kA'ckipe'seta'wiwa'Tc1',”  a'ci'ta'adtci 

pA''cito'A'. 

5  “Na'i',  nenidtcane''sitigke',  pe'ki'megu'  sAnAgA'tugwan  a'me'to'sa- 

neni'wiyAgkwc'.  Pe'ki'megu'u'  sAnAgi'setono'wAgwani  ki'cimAma- 
dtci''enAgw  A^pemegi  tana/dtcimetA  wi'nA  Ke'tcima'netowWA'.  WinA- 
dtca'  adtci'mugwani  wi'n  a'minawanemate'e  wi'n  Anemime'to'sane- 
niwa'  a'A'sa'mitcA'kwa'kunAmawate'e  me'to'saneni'wiwen111',  ‘'wana'- 
lOya'ApA  ki'ke'tcimegu'uke'tci'utAmimegu'A'pAnigi  na/'ina'i  wapipya- 
nutA'mowat  unepo'wenwawi.  Inina'tca'i  wi'wi'ckwawage''siwadtci 
wapipAnapA'tiwiItV.  NinAga'me'goni  nete'cita/'aweni  wi'udtci'inwa- 
wage,'siwadtc1',  ’  a'i'cita'ate'e'.  AwitAtai'yii'ApA  'u'wiya'A  ki'ci'- 


'iwii'sA'.” 


Ini  tcagi  wi'kiwi'inA'inAta'mowadtc1'.  “Nanodtci'wa/- 
15'megu'  sagi'petugke'.  AwitA'megu  ya'ApA  ma'netowA  kl'ci''iwa'sA'.” 
Tcagimegoni  wi'kiwi'inwawage''siwadtci'.  Mai'yowate  nfmrtAini- 
megu'ApAnigidtca'  inigk1'.  Ni'nA  ke'tenAdtca''megu  kudtci''i  negu'ti 
nepAgi'senAma'wawAgi  mA'ci''cki  winwaw  Ina'i  wi'tA'ciki'cigenAma- 
ti''sowadtc‘',  nakA,dtc  Ata'minAni  'i'niinA  nipe'te'siwA  tca'gi  ii/'cigitA 
20nipeniwi'se'niwennK.  Na''kA  tca'gi  nete'cinagwi'ta'wawAg  a'ke'gi- 
pAgP'senAgi  mFtci'pa'a'1'.  Cewii'nA  ninA'megu  ke'te'nA  wlTapwa- 
wAgi'megu.  ’ 

“Inina'tca/'yatuge  wi'n  a'pwawiki'satanema'te'  uw!'dtcimanetowa'i 
kl'cipemikegy a'kinaw at  Api'  'adtci'i  wi'nA  yatu'ge  negu't  a'Ano'ka'- 
25nate'e  wi'me'siwitAmawanPtc1'.  Ivi'citca'gipyanidtc  inina''yatug 
a'pemipA'segwi'te'6'.  ‘MAniku''  winA  wadtcimawAdtcime'nAgowwe' : 
ma'A'gFtca'  Anemime'to'sane'niwAgk1'.  Kegime''si  ketume'to'sane- 


mmipen^'  “ma'netowA”  a'i'nenAgkwe'.  A'gwi  ni'nA  ne'ci"k  ume'to- 
'sanenimi'y anin" **,  kudtci'fi  ni'nA  neki'cipAgi'se'nawAgi  na'*kA  ni'nA 


30neki'cimAinadtci''awAgk1'.  Agwidtca' 


i'ni  wi'w4pAtAmagwinn1'. 


Ka'tA\  “Wi'nA  ku'dtc-i  kP'ci'awA  wi'n  a  na'fkA  mAma'dtci'awWA',” 
i'cita/'a'kagku'.  Ke'tenA'megu  netA'samitcA'kwapya'ta'wawAg  umc- 
'to'saneni'wenwaww1'.  Me'cemego'na'i  kena'dgipwA  wi'inA'inane- 
ma'wAgwani  ko'ci'seme'nanAgkl\  Ketemi'nawu'ku'.  A'tawi'ku'i  wi- 
35'AnemiVciketemi'nawagkwe'.  Ka'tA  wi'nA  me'cemego'na'i  ketemina- 
wi'yagagku'.  WigadtciminawanetA'mugwanA  'ume'to'saneni'wiwen111', 
ma'A'nidtca'i  wi'wAnapano'lcAta'wagwanA  maVn  A'ckutana/'siwAii 
a'cigwike'cawa''cinidtc1',  i'mVtca/'  inUA',  “Ketemi'nawu'ku',”  ane'nA- 
GO 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  ON  THE  SUMMER  FESTIVAL 

English  Translation 

Well,  (some)  old  (people)  had  a  child,  a  boy.  They  indeed  had 
several  (children).  Soon  the  old  man  thought,  “Now,  perhaps,  so 
be  it,  these  (children  of  mine),  so  be  it,  have  (come  to  an  age)  when 
they  will  be  able  to  listen  to  me.” 

“Now  my  children,  the  way  we  live  is  very  hard.  He  who  made  us 
to  move  (i.  e.,  gave  us  life),  he  who  is  said  to  be  on  high,  he  the 
Great  Manitou,  must  have  made  it  very  hard  for  us.  Verily  when  he 
observed  that  he  had  determined  the  life  of  the  future  people  to  be 
too  short,  he  must  have  said,  ‘why,  there  will  be  a  great  disturbance 
when  they  begin  to  meet  their  death.  Verily  at  the  time  they  begin 
to  lose  sight  of  each  other  they  will  make  a  hue  and  cry.  And  it 
will  be  my  own  fault  that  they  will  wail  for  this  reason/  so  he  thought. 

‘  “No  one  could  have  made  us.”  That  is  what  all  will  go  about  wailing. 
“We  probably  simply  sprang  from  (the  earth).  The  manitou,  indeed, 
could  not  have  made  us.”  All  will  go  about  so  wailing.  If  they  wail, 
verily  they  will  ask  me  many  favors.  Yet,  indeed,  I  have  truly 
granted  them  a  single  weed  which  they  shall  raise  there  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  corn  and  every  kind  of  vegetable  for  a  harvest  crop. 
And  I  have  allowed  game  animals  of  every  appearance  to  be  with 
them.  But  they  will  be  telling  the  truth  about  me.’ 


“Verily  at  that  time,  it  seems,  as  he  did  not  dislike  asking  his 
fellow  mani tous  whom  lie  already  had  placed  in  succession  in  important 
positions,  it  seems  he  ordered  one  to  tell  them  all.  As  soon  as  all 
had  come,  at  that  time,  it  seems,  he  started  to  rise  to  his  feet.  ‘This 
indeed  is  why  I  summon  you  together;  (it  is)  verily  about  the  future 
people.  Ml  of  us  whom  they  call  manitous  have  a  people.  I  alone  do 
not  have  a  people,  though  I  granted  them  (game  animals  and  harvest- 
crops)  and  I  made  them  to  move  (i.  e.,  gave  them  life).  Verily  you 
must  not  consider  that.  Do  not  think,  “Well,  he  made  them  and 
he  made  them  move  (i.  e.,  gave  them  life).”  Surely  I  ordained  their 
lives  to  be  too  short.  Every  one  of  you  are  of  the  proper  nature 
to  bless  our  grandchildren  in  whatever  way  you  desire.  (Therefore) 
have  pity  upon  them.  There  are  ways  in  which  you  shall  continue 
to  bless  them.  Yet  do  not  bless  merely  anyone.  Whosoever  shall 
carefully  consider  his  life,  and  whosoever  shall  have  the  courage  to 
take  up  this  Spirit  of  Fire  as  he  lies  in  spent  ashes,  he  is  the  very 
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gow"'c'.  Wi'n  iya/'i  wi'mawike'tcinawitA'ciwawatA'sAmApi''tawawWA', 
wI'mawitA,'ciwawItA'kawdpAtA'mawawA  ko'ci'seme'nana'i  na'kA  wi- 
'Anemi'cike'kA'wa'gwa'igi  k^tcimaneto'nana'1',  na'kA/dtci  wi'wigat- 
adtc.imwi/'tawadtci  na/'k  umAne'scno'mwawAn  a'tA'cikAnotA'mowadtci 
5  wi'i'cipawikago'inPtc1'.  Na'kA/dtci  wi'nA  mAn  iya'*  a'utAnenaminidtci 
wi'mawitA'ne'siwWA'.  Wi'tA'cinanagAtawa'nemawA  wi'i'cita'anutA- 
mi'nigwani  ko'ci'semenana'1',  na'kA,dtci  wi'Anemi'cike'kA'wa'gwa'igi 
kPtcimaneto'nana'1'.  Na''kA  tcagi'megu  i'cita/'agAn111',  tcagi'megu 
namita''agAni  wi'ke'gApiwWAV 


10  “Ini'yatug  a'cawiwa'te'e  winwa'wWA'.  Inidtca''i'  sA'nAgAtw1';  wadt- 
cine'nAgowe  negwi''1',  nenidtcane''setigke'.  Agwi'megu  mo''tc,i  ni'nA 
l^-'ck  in  i'cawi'yanin  anadtcimugk1',  kudtci''i  ini'megu  neto'tagop1'. 
Cewa'n  awi'tA  kwiye'n  i'ca'wi'ka'A'.  Kudtci''  agwi'kago'i  na'i'gwa'tan 
i'cawi'yanin111'.  MAni'ga'  a'nanAtu'pAnig  agwi'megu  mame''cwiginn1'. 
15  InJ'yatuge  mc'ce'na'i  nete'cita'edtca'u.  I'nidtca'i  wadtcine'nAgowwe\ 
Iniga'  wadtcine'nAgow  inu'g  a'adtcime'nAgowwe'.  A'gwi  wAnime'- 
nAgowwet.  Ke'tcinawi'megu  niA'iiA  keme'come''senannA'.  Na'i', 
negwl''1',  ki'nA  mAni  kekwi'ye'sa'1'.  Ke'kane'tAinAne  me'cena'- 
'megu  negutenw  a'VapAgi  ki'mo'ki'ta'gopen1^'.  Inidtca''i  wadtci 
20  ‘niA'nA  keme'co''enan  a'ci'cigwike'ca'wa'cigi  wa/'ci'ugkuy  ine'- 
nAgowwet.  Inugidtca/'  niA'n  ine'nAgowe,  wi'wig_adtcikunA'gwipe'seta'- 
wigw  an  a  'I' nan  a  wi'menwitotA'g  u'wIyawwlV  A'gwi  niA'ni  negute'nw 


me'nAs:owwe'  ■ 


mane'nwi  niAni'megu  ancnAgowwe'.  Ki'nA  niA'ni 


o  - — **  *■“■**■ 

kekwi'ye'sa'  inu'gk1';  a'maniA'kAta'wiyAni  wi'neni'wiyAn111'.  NaUi'- 
25  gwa'kApA;  na'kA,dtci  ki'dtcineniwAgi  wi'pAnApAne''si'Adtci  tcagi 
ami  cinAtu  gw Am  ah110'.  Na'kA,dtci  kAbo'twe  me'cena''megu  ne'gu- 
tenw  a'wapAgi  me'cena'i  wi'sAnAgAtw1'.  Me'cena''megu'u  ina''i 
ki  udtci'kunAgkw1'.  Me'cena''i  A'pe'naweni  wi'kiwigapa'migA'k  u'gi- 
maw  utota'wencgki',  me'cena''megu'u  ki'nA  ki'pA'ne'ckagkw1'.  I'n 
30  anadtci  mowadtci  winwa'wA  ka'kanetAmo'e'gutcigi  manetowa'1'. 
In  anadtci'mowadtc1'.  MAmga/'megu  na'nagAdtc  anadtci'mowadtc 
inugi  tea  mAn  anadtci'moyan”1'.  Agwiga/'  niAni  ne'gutcnw  inad- 
tcimo  e  nAgowwe'.  A'penadtci'megu  a'tepane'nAgowe  wadtc  A'peniid- 
tci  witAmo'nAgowwe'.  Agwi  na'kA,dtei  WAnime'nAgowwe'.  PA'cito- 
3 °  wayanc  inAnA  kudtc  ana'sAmApiyAgwe  ke'tcinawi'netA'cipe'sepe'- 
setagwA  keme'co''enannA'.  Na/'k  aiyo''  A'nenagi  negu'ti  tAnadtci- 
mawe  niwiw  awA'sima/'megu  a'pi''tcawitA'.  Mo'tci'megu  tciig 
i'cita''agAni  wi'ke'ka'netAgk1' :  i'natan111'.  Winwa'wA  pA'cito' way ane 
nl  ke  kane  megogk1'.  Kudtci'megu  pA'citowa'wanani  ninAinego'ni 
40 kl'wAni'menepWA'.  A'gwi  wi'nA  magwa''  A'te''tc  inadtcimo'yaninQl'. 
Inu'gi  mA'ni  ki'sadtci'setono'wAgwann1';  wadtc  ine'nAgowwe'. 
Negu'twayawi  menwiwe'toyagw  agu'wiya'A  wi'tapP'agwini  kinwa- 
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one  of  whom  I  say  unto  you,  “Bless  him.”  Ho  (the  Spirit  of  Fire) 
shall  go  yonder  in  person  and  shall  sit  opposite  and  facing  them, 
he  shall  go  there  opposite  our  grandchildren  and  watch  whomsoever  of 
our  fellow  manitous  they  shall  name  (in  their  worship),  and  he  shall 
carefully  interpret  their  wars  for  them  when  they  mention  them 
there  so  that  (their  foes)  shall  be  as  nought.  Moreover,  this  ono 
(He- whose-f ace-presses- through-the-smoke-h ole)  will  go  yonder  and 
be  where  he  has  his  smoke  hole.  He  shall  there  watch  over  whatever 
our  grandchildren  think  toward  (us),  and  whomsoever  of  our  fellow 
manitous  they  shall  continue  to  name  (in  their  worship).  And  he 
shall  have  the  power  of  knowing  all  their  thoughts,  all  their  inmost 
thoughts.’ 

“That,  it  seems,  is  what  they  did.  So  it  is  indeed  difficult;  that  is 
why  I  tell  you,  my  son,  my  children.  Even  I  was  not  able  to  do  what 
is  told  though  I  was  taught  it.  But  I  would  not  have  been  able  to 
do  it  exactly.  Yet  nothing  very  serious  has  happened  to  me.  In 
all  these  wars  I  have  not  been  hit  (by  a  missile).  So  I  finally  think 
it  is  so.  That,  verily,  is  why  I  tell  you.  And  it  is  why  I  tell  you 
when  I  speak  to  you  to-day.  This  our  grandfather  is  here  in  person. 
Now,  my  son,  you  are  now  a  boy.  If  you  know  it,  finally  sometime 
when  it  is  day  we  shall  be  assailed.  That  is  why  I  tell  you,  ‘Paint 
yourselves  with  this  our  grandfather  as  he  lies  in  spent  ashes.’  This, 
verily,  is  why  I  tell  you  to-day,  ‘whosoever  shall  listen  to  me  through¬ 
out  is  the  very  one  who  shall  do  well  by  himself.’  I  do  not  tell  this 
to  you  once;  I  (shall)  tell  you  this  many  times.  You  are  now  a 
boy;  by  fasting  earnestly  you  will  become  a  man.  You  should 
(try  to)  have  a  vision;  and  all  your  fellow  men  will  fail  to  injure  you 
if  you  thus  contrive  to  obtain  a  vision.  Moreover,  finally  soon  at 
one  time  when  it  is  daylight  it  will  be  hard.  Then  you  will  thereby 
escape  danger.  Finally  when  disease  shall  stand  about  in  the  chief’s 
town  it  will  miss  you.  That  is  what  those  who  have  been  given  knowl¬ 
edge  thereof  by  the  manitous  say.  That  is  what  they  say.  They 
say  exactly  this  which  I  verily  tell  you  to-day.  And  I  do  not  tell 
you  this  single  time.  Because  I  always  am  fond  of  you  is  why  I 
always  tell  you.  And  I  do  not  fool  you.  For  if  I  lie  this  our  grand¬ 
father  (i.  e.,  the  Spirit  of  Fire)  whom  you  sit  facing  will  listen  to  me 
in  person.  And  one  is  Said-to-be-here-in-the-smoke-hole  who  has, 
indeed,  more  power.  He  even  shall  know  every  thought;  that  is  what 
is  said  of  him.  If  I  lie  they  will  know  it.  Yet  in  whatever  way  I  lie  I 
shall  be  the  one  to  fool  you.  Perhaps  I  do  not  speak  differently.  This 
day  (the  manitou)  must  have  made  it  very  hard  for  you;  that  is  why  I 
tell  you.  If  you  lead  one  another  a  good  way  you  will  not  please 
anyone.  And  you  will  not  please  your  fellow  Indians.  We  each  of  us 
have  our  own  ways.  That  is  why  he  who  made  us  arranged  it  that  wo 
truly  have  a  heart.  Each  of  us  is  alike  (in  this  respect).  Even  a  bird 
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uAmeguu.  A  gwi  na,fkA  kidtcinenotawawAgi  wi'tapi'agwin111'. 
vmanA  megu  ka'si'pi  kegime'si'mcgu  a'nanegu'tiyAgkwe'  °Wa'dtc 
a  tonAgwe  wl'nA  ki'cP'enAgw  a'uta''iyAgwedtca'‘r.  A'pen  a'na'- 
neguti'iyAgwe  tca'gk1'.  Mo''tci  wi''ckeno'  a'uta'i'wA,  tcagi'megu 
5“tf  -  fIn  .  fi/fci'edtc«.  A'cedtca,tmegu  i'cigenotuge  wani- 
/  no  sit  a  wi  a  tcrnio  adtci  wi'pawikago'i'eipe'tciwe'tonPtc  anemi- 
ciwawAne  ckaVgemgk‘'.  I'n  atig«*.  Inugidtca'i  mA'n  a'tAgwagigi 
wi  wapi  Anenwiyagkwe.  Kene'samawA  ki'kegiku'tawip™,  wawita'- 
wine  ke  ki'so'genapWAt.  Wi'wItA'mawagwe  winwa'wA  mA'ni  wanepi'- 
10  metcigi  winwa'wA  pami'tAno''katcigi  keme'co'e'nanAgkU.  Ki'witA'- 
mawapwA  wl'miwawl'se'toyagwe  kago"i  na'<kA  wi'wi'cigime'to- 
saneni'wiyagkwe'.  Pa'cidtca''megu  aW'tatagi  ki'Ane'Anewipw 
a  pena  tci  megu  mamai'yA  kegi''cayapA'.  I'n  a/'cikegi  nenotawa'ku'- 


nigAn  .  Inidtca''  niAni  pe''ki  niA'n  a'wapike'pAtegkl\  Inidtca/'i 


15wrnAtawiwapi'A'kA'magwe  ma'A'n"1'.  Kelu'ci'tonepwA  mA'kAtawI- 
^tci^gAnAm  niAn  a'to'kani'wiyAni  na/ek  a'ki'cko''iyAnnlt.  Kctuwi- 
^tci'ckwe,'etlpw  a'utotame'tiyagkwe'.  Pce'megu  P'cigenw  a'o'ckA'- 
ciwig  a'ki'cko'iwigklt.  MaVniga*  kemA'kAtawidtcigA'nwawAni 
w_inAtawiwapi'A'kA''sAmagk-',  wi'mamaneti''iyagwe  me'ne'tAmi 
20  wi  a  ku  sAmiigwanMt.  A'gwi  wl'nA  wi'pe'tawa'yagwin111'.  TAgawi'- 
megu  wi'i'cimegu'une'nwatagi  wa'ci''oyagkwe'.  I'ni  tA'*swi  &wI'a- 
'kA''sAinagkwe'.  Iimgidtca/'  niAn  aVckiVkA''sAmagwe'  ca"ek 
A  lvA  mki'eegwe  kl'mA'kA'tawipWAt.  MAnAdtca''i  keme'co''enanA 
pamiwa'se'kA'monAgwA  wa''sayawi  niA'nA  kI*ce'*swA  ki'ci'ne'ldt 
25  i  ni  wi'wi'se'niyagkwe'.  ” 

I'mmegon  a'i'ca'wiwadtci  na'kA'nipepo'n™'.  Mano'kAml'Wi 
nawA  tci  mame'dtcina'  a'nanyawugu'ni'adtc‘'.  “  'Oni  wl'wi'se'iii 
ya  „e.  i-ni  mA'n  a'ki'cite'pi'sag-'.  IvatA'-tca'i  nawane'tAgtou 
wi  ml  -tciyag^-.  _  Ca’ckiyu'  niAni  nanl'cwine-sl'w  Ata'minaA 
30tAgwAan  A'ci^tataw"11.  Aiyate'ci'megu  ki'wA^tca'enepni’.  A'^wi 
ta  tAgu'pu'y agwini  wi'pwawine'ciwAnadtci'e'tiyagkwe\  ” 

Ini'megu  a'i'ca'winidtc  umdtca'ne'sau'. 

j'Agwiga"  _  niAni  ketemagi'e'nAgow™'.  Kemenwito'tonepwA 
ki  yawaw'v Imddtca'fi  wawltepi  wI'agwA'piyagkwet  I'ni  niA'n 
35  a'meno'kAmlg  i'ni  wiW'ke'ckadtci  pwawikwiye'na'itA  mAdtcima- 
neto  a A\  Inidtca'i  wa'dtc  i'ca'wiyiigw  inu'gkl\  A'ckidtca/'  na/'kA 
pe'na'kwige  me"teg6ni  ki'citcagipe'ma'ckage  ta''tAPAgoni  wi'wapi- 
AkA  sAinagwe  kemA'kAtawidtcigA'nwawAnnK.  Pe'kiku'  wlnA'megu' 
sa  nAgAtwi  ki  yanan  a'cikenugwan  a'pawike'kane'tAmAgkwe' 
40  MAnidtCa/'megu  me'W*'.  Ke'te'n  u'wiya'ma'i  kegya'tenama- 
neUg  im  megu  ami'cinanawapena'todtc1'.  Inidtca"i  kenwa'ci'megu 


ini'megu  a'pemi'ca'wiyagk-y.  a'tA'swipe'pogini  kAbo'twe  meda'- 


sugun  a'pawiwi'se'niyagwape'6'.  Inu'g  a'toto'iiAgowW0\  I'ee'- 


liiegu'  sA'nAgAtwi  kiigo'd  mo'cc'megu  kago''1'.” 
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has  ft  heart,  every  tiling  that  moves  (i.  e. ,  lives) .  That  is  how  it  is  created . 
Verily  it  is  merely  natural  for  those  who  have  children  to  advise  them 
so  they  will  not  accidentally  lead  themselves  in  any  way  that  is  wrong. 
That  is  what  is  said.  Verily  from  this  fall  on  you  must  begin  to 
swim.  You  will  dive  with  your  tobacco,  you  will  hold  it  in  both 
hands.  You  shall  tell  the  owners  of  the  water,  those  who  make 
rivers  flow,  your  grandfathers.  You  will  tell  them  you  will  wash 
away  anything  (evil),  and  that  you  desire  strong  life.  Verily  even 
as  far  as  they  (fasting  sticks)  are  made  you  will  always  swim  in  the 
morning,  early  in  the  morning.  That  is  how  the  Indian  law  is.  Now, 
indeed,  it  is  beginning  to  freeze  over  very  (solidly).  So  you  must 
desire  to  begin  to  burn  these.  I  haye  made  fasting  sticks  for  you, 
both  To'lcans  and  Kl'ckos.  You  are  rivals  to  each  other  ^though 
you  are  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  simply  a  rule  that  some  are  O'lcA'ces 
(To'lcans)  and  some  Kl'ckos.  You  will  desire  to  burn  these,  your 
fasting  sticks;  you  must  be  rivals  to  each  other  and  see  whoever  will 
be  the  first  to  burn  (up  his  fasting  stick).  You  must  not  (simply) 
kindle  a  fire.  There  must  bo  visible  a  little  charcoal  so  that  you 
paint  yourselves.  That  is  as  much  as  you  will  burn  them.  To-day 
verily  when  you  first  burn  them  you  will  merely  fast  all  day. 
Verily  as  soon  as  this  our  grandfather  who  goes  by  and  causes 
daylight  to  shine  for  us,  this  sun,  sets  then  you  will  eat.” 


That  is  exactly  what  they  did  all  winter.  In  the  spring  he  made 
them  fast  four  days  at  a  time.  “Now  you  may  eat.  The  time  has 
already  come.  Verily  do  not  be  dissatisfied  with  what  you  are  to  eat. 
This  corn  meal  is  made  of  only  twelve  kernels  of  corn  apiece.  I 
cook  for  you  separately.  You  must  not  eat  together  lest  you  injure 
each  other.” 

That,  indeed,  is  what  his  children  did. 

“And  I  am  not  now  treating  you  meanly.  I  am  treating  your 
bodies  well.  So  verily  for  a  short  time  you  will  be  seated  in  clusters 
(i.  e.,  rest).  Now  that  it  is  spring  an  evil  little  manitou  who  is 
not  right  will  come  up.  That,  verily,  is  why  to-day  you  do  what 
you  are  doing  (i.  e.,  ceasing  fasting).  When  the  trees  first  again  shed 
their  leaves,  as  soon  as  all  leaves  have  fallen  you  will  begin  to  burn 
your  fasting  sticks.  It  is  very  hard  that  we  do  not  know  how  we 
are.  This  verily  is  the  only  way.  If  anyone  really  would  truly  know 
about  himself,  then  he  should  contrive  to  nearly  starve  himself. 
Verily  it  is  that  very  thing  which  you  have  been  doing  for  a  long 
time;  as  often  as  it  has  been  winter  soon  you  (have)  been  in  the  habit 
of  not  eating  for  ten  days.  That  is  how  I  treat  you  to-day.  And 
simply  anything  at  all  is  very  hard.” 
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Un,atCS'ne'88'"  KAbs^yatuga„  a<nepe' 

Winwa,  w  a  ke  tcimA'kAta'wIwadtci  na'tA'swawa'Ine'megku'  AivA 
kAmpepo  nw  a'kakiwage'Wadtc  a'kimaiyomai'yowadtc‘'  j'n  Jc& 

O  wiwate  e  yatug  tai'g™.  Me'nA'kwAtw  a'cawi'te'".  AWtciWu" 
a  Ivwina  rna  a'ke'ka'netAg  udtciwap  a'pemi'ne'kAg  agu'tJ'  UpA'cito' 

^2“Cmi  ^  KAbOtweyatugiini^eWa-megu 
ne  gutenw  a  tAgwa  gimg  a'tAgwage''ciwadtc  aWcawatc'eyatu^' 

10w^-ey^an-M  natu'paV  aWh^ 

r  i  a  nAnJ  kwiwate  e  yatug  S'mlgatlwate'  Adtci'pwawa'*' 
m  ya  Ug  i  nA  Me'nA'kwAtw  ute''kwamAn  a'me'cwawini'te'e  win 

tae?ea^^iCT..?ete\  a'kiwawate'6'.  1'Anema'onegu'- 

tc  e  nekAto  ckA  ca  An  i  nA  ma'cwawitA'.  NotA'megu  yatug  a'Anemi 

15na'W'  U-°  'k^amfnD‘:  Wln5ni  ne'ci,'k  a'pemate'si'te'  a'wapi- 

vi  nAmaniA  IvAta  witodtc  utc''kwamAn  a'no'penidtc‘'. 

“°  tct  a  C1  tci  y°w  a''cinndtc  a'o''siyani  yowwe',  ‘ki'nAtuewA 
ni'nitri'  unv/  \  '  IvAbotweyatugan  a  nagwanite'e  natupA- 
kfeo5'A'tn“ti  •?  t  Ag  tC&rSt6'e'y&tug0  a'pawi- 

ca'W>  tA  v.-,  ^megU  a  ume'^a'i-tci  nS'<k  a'upeWgi'i-tci' 

•  Abotweyatugan  a'pyanutawa'wate'  a'uwl'giniatci  me'to- 

95  a-paLsI' Wo  wl 

-5tamatci  a  a  ckine  sa  te'o  neno'ta'a'1'.  NaW'meguyStuge  ki'ci- 

I  PA  gAina  tc  ,  a  wawitA'ge'e  mi'so'n111'.  A'tA'netu^A’  netegon1'  ” 
a  ite  e  yatug  e',  uwi'son  iniy  a'pA'gitAge'e'yatuge  kutAV  a*citc4ItAe 
u'wiyawi  wtoA'meg*"*.  Ini'yatug  a'cawi'te-.  Inina 'Mnlvtcitf 
mi'aVcite'kanite'".  A'wata'sa'wi'to-tc  u'wlyaw'"'  ii'pa 
9O  wikago  1  Apa  kwipe''so'kAgkl'.  CaWmeg  upe'-kwigr  a'dyo'J  P 

-tcibtuW^?'y-tl,g  a'waP*/yatugewInAwigadtciw&pAtA'ge'e  pya- 
r  ~ te5gi'megu'u  a<ramawaPAtA^'. 
Inina  yatuge  kAbo  tw  a co'gi'co'gi’cigi  “Tani  yatug  a“cikki  ncme- 
to  saneni  wiwiwen""?  MeWka-  wl'nA  ke'te'n  rkiWu  kl'te'n 1> 

35  sAnAgAtugwan  a'me'to'sano'niwig-".  Agwiga”  mAni  I  ?<»„',!  -  t 
wiya'A  wWtcinio'Wtcin-...  ^'1' 

« .U°  teamu icl  v_e  kane'tAinani  neme'to'sanenl'wiwen"1'?  ”  a'i'ci'i'cita- 

mo^i'  K~ ~  a'Api,'Api/te'  a'uwigiwadtc  A'ckwa'ta- 

40  “AW  mA'ni  k  'gani  P6 ,kl'm<*u  WokAnutSW  a'cita''ate-'. 

tctkmeou ^  w!'P°fkSgw iyagini  .nAdtciVpe'  naweni 

nenl'ma'i  HwiVil”,  A,,*"‘_lwcan"  •  Na"ltA  netogimam  ume'to'sa- 
ma.  knvi  cikAna  so  tagudtc  uwftcrckwe"wawa'i"tca''yatuge 
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That  is  what  the  old  man  said  to  his  children.  And  soon,  it  seems, 
their  father  died. 

They  themselves  fasted  earnestly  for  sovoral  years.  Throughout 
every  winter  they  went  about  wailing  and  weeping.  That,  it  seems, 
is  what  they  did.  It  is  what  Fine  Cloud  did.  From  the  time  he 
remembered  he  followed  what  he  had  been  told  by  his  old  man,  tho 
one  by  whom  he  had  been  reared.  Soon,  it  seems,  finally  once  when 
they  were  camping  in  the  fall,  they  had  gone  about  hunting.  Soon, 
it  seems,  they  stumbled  across  people  on  the  warpath  and  they  were 
assailed  by  them ;  they  defended  themselves,  it  seems,  when  they  and 
the  Chippewa  fought  against  each  other.  It  seems  then  that  Fine 
Cloud’s  sister  Avas  hit,  though  nothing  happened  to  himself.  Then, 
it  seems,  they  turned  back.  The  one  who  was  hit  was  carried  by  a 
horse.  It  seems  that  his  sister  died  before  (they  got  back),  while  on 
the  way.  Then  he  lived  alone  and  began  to  fast  very  earnestly  as 
his  sister  was  dead. 

Well,  soon  once  after  he  had  become  a  large  young  man,  he  examined 
himself.  “What,  pray,  is  the  matter  with  me  that  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  accompanying  war  parties?  For  now  I  have  experience  in 
fasting.  That  only  is  what  he  said  to  me  when  I  had  a  father  when 
he  said,  ‘You  will  have  a  vision  so  that  you  will  be  in  the  habit  of 
slaying  (your  foes) .  ’  ”  And  soon,  it  seems,  when  a  war  party  departed, 
he  went  along  with  them,  it  seems,  with  no  other  (protection)  except 
his  bow  and  war  club.  And  soon,  it  seems,  they  came  to  where 
people  were  dwelling  and  rushed  upon  them.  He,  it  seems,  missed 
being  injured  by  those  whom  he  accompanied  at  the  time  when  he 
first  killed  the  Indians.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  he  clubbed  (one)  to  death 
then  he  mentioned  a  name.  “I  am  called  ‘Lightning  Mouth,”’ 
it  seems,  he  said,  and  he  threw  away  his  own  name  and  called  him¬ 
self  by  another.  That,  it  seems,  is  what  he  did.  From  that  time  on¬ 
ward  he  began  to  be  so  called.  He  made  himself  a  warrior,  for  he 
had  nothing  on  in  addition  to  (his  moccasins?).  Fie  only  used  his  war 
club. 

Soon,  it  seems,  he  carefully  examined  what  he  had  been  told  from 
time  to  time,  and  thought  over  it  very  reflectively,  and  scrutinized 
everything.  At  the  time,  it  seems,  he  soon  was  lying  down.  “How, 
pray,  is  my  life?  Well  indeed  surely,  egad,  life  is  difficult.  Now,  no 
one  indeed  will  really  be  told.”  He  considered  it  seriously.  “How, 
it  seems,  might  I  contrive  to  learn  about  my  life?”  So  he  kept  on 
thinking.  He  reflected  earnestly  as  he  was  seated  in  the  doorway 
where  they  lived.  And  soon,  it  seems,  he  made  a  firm  decision  as  he 
thought.  “Now  we  never  shall  cease  being  pestered  with  evil  disease, 
disease  of  every  kind.  And  my  chief’s  people’s  bones  have  been 
scattered  about  by  their  foes,”  verily  is  what  he  bore  in  mind,  for  he 
did  not  know.  “How  may  I  contrive  to  know  entirely  how  my  life 
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n,ene'kaneU'ge'  a'pawike'kanetAge'6'.  “Tanl'yatug  amudtci- 

migwan^^kA^8-  ^e'to('sa/nenI'wiweni  niga'ni  wi'Anemi'cike'- 
J;“.’  tci  tcaS  a  co  wime'notAne  me'to'sa'neniw  awi't 

aapc  teipegi  ckutAgA  yfitu'g™,  tanl'yatug  ami'ciponipegi''ckutAd 

iwtmamr  ,T6  WSn°"-?”  Ini'yatuSe  wi'n  a'ei'cita-ft-cige-c  wi'n 

A  tAjiotUg  ako  tamammawita'ate'e'yatUg»«',  agwi'yatuge  wI'nA'  ca'- 

,"e  gutemv  in  a  cita'ateVyatug*".  Mo'cona"megu'u  na'tA'swa- 

mK^TtClta'-f'e'yatUC’  rgwi  na'tA/'suguni  mtoenwi'- 
10  a'6?si'te<*‘  M? ^  T  k  4:m“™”ema-tc  ana"tcimonite« 

f  0  si  te  •  Ma  n  aiy°  ipi  kepAgi  senAmagopenA  wi'tA'cin™^ 

SS7T'  ?***  &'3''siyan"". ?  Me'to-toinwga'petj" 

ke  yenA  megu  u  wi  cawitapwatug*-.  I'n  a'ci'yAme-tc"  Agwiga- 

no  gutenw  i  n  iW<;  A>pena-tci'mog  I'n  a'nowa»tc'V'  InlVMifge 
tea  g  a  cita  ate  I'n  A'tA'netugkAt  3  uge 

15wI'nVcto^'tenanUf fe<  toidtca''ystug  I'nA  mtoawipamste’e 

Vatura  wrnA  l  ,VWAn  ?  ^^S'^'ktoite'e'yatng*-.  Inimatca'- 

wSkT-kSn*  -e?Uta?AglU  4  te'*'-  “MAniga"  wi'nA  me'ce'na' 
ami,  tcike  kanetAmam  mA'm  neme'to'saneni'wiwen  a'cike'migwan"  " 

Agwi  yo  wmA  ke'kaneU'manin  a'kwapya’se'nugwani  nepemTte'’ 
20  seniwenidtca'megu ut.  Ma'n  it'wa'pyakegi  niyJw-,  n“ci 
temawa  niAgig  agwi'megu  ke'kanemAgini  niga'ni  wi'Anemi'cigenign"n 
ume  to  sanemwlwenwaw-.  Na«kA'-tci  ml'ckutA'megu  netogSa“ 
nan  a  citA  cita  ci'kagudtc  A'penawenaVn111'.  Inu'g  agwi'megu'u 

25yatt”e-  "wi'n  ^^P^I'kS'gwigwan--.”  Ini'yatug  a-cita'ateV- 
..t  g(i,  ‘  .  n  a  ame  to  sanemwitA  wi'nA  na''kA  wi'nA  kakAbo'tw 

a  pya  tcimawn,awuguatci  me'to'simeniwa'  a'pyaatcmane''segu<'tc‘' 
Taniyatug  ann-ciponl'-k^tc"?  Agwi'megu  keCeSli 

y-S 

taiyAgita  ate<  inina'I'yatuge  wi'n  8-pemi-AtS'pen  Je-e'muM  -T”f-e 
c-  wi'n  A-ckutana-siwAn  rclgwike-eaiva?'-c^  ■(  iTaiVa Pit 

OnTyairwitf  wi'nA  ke'-ke'e^f 

-~v!i.  y  tt  g  W1  nA  kl  Clke  ce  cawlgwanute'e  wi'n  Adtca''me<ni  wlnai'- 

o5 yatug a  peminawAtenate'e'yatug  Anenotawi'An  nno'o-'  °  ■ 
vatuo-e  Ti5'*in5'i  „ ^enotawi  An  ime  sa'mawAm  winai'- 
y  g  _na  mai  wi  pemi  nagwadtci  wi'nA  wi'klklwawaVi'todfe 
u  wiyaivi  nAnawa  'kAniegi  wI'kiwitA-cinAnatwr  wiiC  u'wiya  v' « 

tlST  ;"^nT8nS>-e  Wl'n  umo'c°/me'SAn  A'cku- 
40  niya'wwl-,  inn'gi  neme'comeW.  ft 

ma'ene  nena'-kunani”*' •  a'nawAateI'»t*tv.  >  ’V  5  nA  ketAtA- 

2sV''CS'moW ’tAmS”  6<Cikem«wa“  a 

45  kwapenAmonam  netS'-kunam  inu'g™.  Na<kA'atci  w^a  tetoat 
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will  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  and  how  may  the  people  who  dwell 
without  who  ever  speak  annoyingly  against  it,  how  may  they  contrive 
to  cease  to  speak  annoyingly  against  my  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town)?” 
That  is  what  he,  Lightning-Mouth,  kept  on  thinking  as  he  lay  down 
meditating  very  seriously,  it  seems.  He  did  not,  it  seems,  think  of  it 
merely  once.  Why,  it  seems,  he  kept  on  thinking  of  it  for  several 
years,  not  several  days,  but  many  times.  Very  soon,  it  seems,  he 
earnestly  considered  what  his  father  had  said.  “  ‘  This  one  has  been 
placed  here,  it  is  said,  to  watch  over  us,’  my  father  used  to  say.  It 
seems  as  though  he  most  certainly  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  the 
truth.  That  is  what  he  said  to  us.  And  he  did  not  say  it  (merely) 
once;  that  is  what  he  always  said.”  That,  it  seems,  is  all  Lightning- 
Mouth  thought  of. 

After  he  continued  to  think  fixedly  then  indeed,  it  seems,  he  con¬ 
templated  the  Spirit  of  Fire  as  he  flickered  there.  At  that  tune,  it 
seems,  he  made  a  decision.  “  Well,  this  is  how  I  may  learn  how  my  life 
is.  For  I  do  not  know  for  how  long  a  span  my  life  is  indeed  deter¬ 
mined.  I,  indeed,  do  not  know  how  this  my  body  started  its  growth, 
nor  do  I  know  how  my  relatives’  lives  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future. 
And  it  has  happened  that  our  chief  has  been  afflicted  with  diseases. 
To-day  I  do  not  know  how  he  might  cease  being  so  afflicted.”  That, 
it  seems,  is  what  he  thought.  “And  when  the  first  mortals  came  to  be 
seen  by  the  people  they  began  to  be  slain  one  by  one.  How  might 
that  be  stopped?  I  do  not  know  this,  (yet)  perhaps  finally  surely  I 
might  come  to  know  something  about  myself.”  That,  it  seems,  is 
what  he  thought.  Verily  at  the  time,  it  seems,  when  he  really  came  to 
a  decision,  at  that  time,  it  seems,  he  started  to  pick  up  charcoal,  the 
Spirit  of  Fire  as  he  lay  in  spent  ashes,  and  started,  it  seems,  to  be  gen¬ 
erous  (?)  with  the  charcoal.  Then,  it  seems,  as  soon  as  he  had  black¬ 
ened  his  face  with  charcoal  then  he  first  started  to  fetch  his  Indian 
tobacco  at  the  time  he  was  to  depart  going  about  wailing  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  and  going  about  seeking  life  with  his  cries.  Now,  it  seems,  he 
stopped  to  address  his  grandfather,  the  Spirit  of  Fire.  “Now,  my 
grandfather,  this  day  I  shall  begin  to  wail.  Verily  I  also  give  this  my 
tobacco  to  smoke;  I  stop  to  give  you  a  smoke  because  I  do  not  know, 
indeed,  how  my  life  will  be  in  the  future.  I  do  not  know  even  a 
single  day.  That  verily  is  why  I  shall  go  about  wailing,  and  that  is 
why  I  also  blindly  scatter  my  tobacco  for  you  to-day.  And  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  shall  continue  to  be  related  to  my  relatives,  nor  do  1 
really  know  how  far  our  lives  extend.  That  verily  is  also  why  I  go 
about  wailing  to-day,  my  grandfather,  Spirit  of  Fire.  And  because 
my  chief  is  annoyed  with  evil  disease,  because  I  do  not  know  how  he 
could  contrive  to  cease  being  so  afflicted.  That  also  is  why  I  go 
about  wailing  to-day.  Moreover,  as  my  chief  kindles  a  fire  for  (i.e., 
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has  a  town  of)  his  peoples,  his  young;  men,  his  women,  and  his  children 
ever  do  those  who  speak  a  different  language  speak  against  it,  (and)  I 
do  not  know  (how  this  might  be  stopped).  That  verily  is  why  I  shall 
go  about  wailing  in  the  wilderness.  That  also  is  why  I  burn  my 
tobacco  for  you.  You,  too,  must  bless  me  merely  with  life  for  the 
sake  of  my  tobacco;  verily  you  must  merely  mercifully  listen  to  me 
(thinking)  ‘it  is  my  grandchild’  as  I  blindly  to-day  tell  you  the  various 
causes  why  I  wail.  ” 


That,  it  seems,  is  what  he  stopped  to  blindly  tell  him.  Then, 
it  seems,  he  started  to  go  out,  and  he  went  about  here  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  wailing  blindly  with  his  hands  open,  for  he  did  not  know 
where  the  manitous  were  located.  He  blindly  went  about  scatter¬ 
ing  his  tobacco  which  he  had  with  him  as  he  went  about  wailing. 
Well,  it  seems,  he  fasted  earnestly  all  winter.  Finally  he  continued  to 
starve  for  several  years,  as  he  had  observed  nothing.  And  very 
soon,  it  seems,  he  began  to  make  burnt  offerings  to  everything. 
Finally  he  made  a  burnt  offering  to  everything  he  met.  FinaLly 
he  met  a  Tree  Spirit  with  a  certain  bark  and  blindly  talked  of  him¬ 
self  as  his  tears  ran.  “Now,  my  grandfather,  because  I  do  not  know 
how  my  life  is,  is  why  I  go  about  weeping  blindly,  and  because  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  shall  exist  as  mortal  with  everyone  to  whom 
I  am  related ;  moreover,  because  evil  disease  which  makes  us  wretched 
thus  vexes  us,  and  because  I  do  not  know  anything  whereby  we  might 
cease  to  be  so  vexed,  is  why  I  go  about  wailing.  Moreover,  because 
all  of  different  languages  ever  speak  annoyingly  against  my  chief’s 
fire  (i.  e.,  town).  Indeed,  1  even  desire  to  become  an  accomplished 
warrior.  For  all  these  reasons  is  why  I  go  about  in  the  wilderness 
wailing.  ” 


That,  it  seems,  is  what  happened  to  him.  Because  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  his  life  is  why  he  went  about  suffering  and 
wailing.  He  went  about,  it  seems,  with  his  tobacco,  wailing.  He 
spoke  of  himself  to  Tree  Spirits  of  every  name  and  bark,  and  made 
burnt  offerings  to  them  all  and  began  to  tell  them  what  he  thought 
of  himself.  Because  he  did  not,  it  seems,  know  about  his  life  is 
why  he  was  able  to  go  about  wailing  fearfully.  He  kept  on  wailing 
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na'kA/dtci  wl'n  a'tA'cinAno''ckwekAkA'notAg  A'se'n  a'tA'cipapAgi- 
kAjiagIgwa'tawate'e'yatugke'  : 

t  ,  Na  l'l  neme'co'me'sc',  neketema'ge'si  ni'nanugk1',  a'ketemagime- 
to  sanemwa''iyan  _a'pawike'kanetAmati'so,'iyani  nigani  wI'Anemi'ci- 
5  na'ikenugwan"1'.  I'ni  wa'dtci  kitAnwawagi''toyani  nlya'w  a'nAtawa- 
netAmati''soyannI'.  Na'kA/dtci  tcagmiAdtciVpe'nawen  a'kaketema- 
gi  e  gwiyagket.  KakAbo'twe  tanl'yatug  ami'cikA''ckip6nI'ka'gwiya- 
g  rmdtca'  inu'gi  wi'utwawagi''toyann1'.  Na'kA,dtc  a'utogima'- 
imyan  a';VpetutA'magudtc  a'co'wimenotAnwc  awinidtei'i  me'to'sane'- 

lOniwa  1 .  A'pawike'kanetAmawAg  ami'ciponotAma'gugwan111'  Tcad- 

megoni  watwawagk'toyan  Inu'gkl'.  Nhia  mo'tci'megu  kAbo'twe 
wawa/dtci  pemu'tlyage  tca'gi  wi'pe'cku'nawidtci  nTdtcI'ckwe'A\  Toagi 
klwi'ut  wawagi ' '  toy  an  Inn  'gk  1 V  ’ 

Tcagi  megu  a'inape'ki''cinidtc  A'senapaneniwaTyatuge  wl'n 
15  a  pemikAkAnoneti'su'te'e  wi'nA  nAno'Tkw  a'pemi'ciwitAmawa'te'e 
winAga  ana'netAg  uwiyawl'yatugke',  a'tcagiwItA'mawadtc  a'pl'tci- 
ketemagyamg  u'wiyawi  wi'ke'kanema'waga'i  pemi'inApi'nigwani 
mane  to  wa'  *\  NAno''ckwe  wl'n  a'luwinAnatwawa'tAg  ume'to'saneni- 
wiwen11  ,  a'kiwiketeketemagAtamudtc  Anawa/'kAmigk1'.  Tcagi'megu 
20  kago  b  tA''swi  mayaga'pAtAg  a'peminAno''ckwekAkAnone'ti'sudtci 
winA  megu  ana'netAgk1'.  Ke''tcinaw  a'pemiwitA'mawawadtc  a'cinA- 
awa  netAg  a'nAtawike'ka'netAg  u'wiyawi  wa'dtci  kutAgApena'- 
to  te  _  u  wIyawwK.  Tcagi'megu  mama''si'si'powAni  maya''ckAgm 
OK  !fpemi_pAg“La'te'  uta'ku'namAni  yatuge  wl'n^'.  Papegwai'yatug 
25  a  wapatotA  ge'  ume'to'saneni'wiwen111'.  “Iniga'  wI'utwawagi'To- 
yan111 ,  neme'come''setigke'.  Ketemi'nawigku'.” 

Ini^atug  a'cawi'te'e'.  KakAbotwe  yatugani  me'cena'i  ne'gutenw 
a  nepa  tcamute'e  neguta''megu'u  A'te'tci'megu  nAnawi'megu  tA'ci 
kAbotwe  yatug^',  a'apA'wa'te'e',  uwiya'Ani'megu  a'nawa'te'  a'negwa- 
30  nA  kwA  temg  a  kete  ckwanutagu'te'  uwi'ya'An  a'kAnonegu'te'e'  a'i- 
napA  wa  te  Lt.  Ke'tenA'megu  kAbo'tw  a'to'ki'sa'te'8'.  Ke'tend- 
megu  yatu'ge  pe'ki'megu  a'panegwA'ci'te'*'.  Me'cena'megu'yatuge 
na  tA  sugun  a  nepa'te"*.  Inina''  yatuge  na'T  a'cita'a'te'6',  “Ini'ya- 
tuge  me  cena  a  kAtawitcagimenu'tagu''siyani  inA'ni  mene''s  ane'gi'k- 

?!  manetowAg  a'kAtawi'yatugenanota'Xa- 
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some  place.  Some  place,  it  seems,  he  stumbled  over  a  rock.  And 
at  once  he  blindly  spoke  to  the  rock  with  his  tears  flowing,  it  seems: 

“Now,  my  grandfather,  to-day  I  am  wretched,  for  I  have  a  wretched 
life,  as  I  do  not  know  how  my  life  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future. 
That  is  why  I  go  about  wailing,  as  I  desire  to  know  about  myself. 
Moreover,  every  evil  disease  makes  each  one  of  us  wretched.  How, 
pray,  might  we  very  soon  be  able  to  cease  being  pestered  with  them? 
That,  verily,  is  why  I  go  about  wailing  to-day.  Moreover,  I  have  a 
chief,  and  he  is  ever  spoken  against  by  the  peoples  who  live  without. 
I  do  not  know  how  he  could  cease  being  spoken  against.  For  all 
these  reasons  is  why  I  go  about  wailing  to-day.  Even  if  soon  I  and 
my  foe  face  each  other  and  shoot  at  each  other,  every  one  of  my  foes 
shall  miss  me.  For  all  this  I  go  about  wailing  to-day.” 

In  order,  it  seems,  he  spoke  of  himself  to  Rock  Spirits  of  every 
hardness,  and  blindly  started  to  tell  them  what  he  thought  of  his 
life,  it  seems,  and  told  all  how  wretched  his  life  was,  as  he  did  not 
know  where  the  manitous  were  located.  Blindly  he  went  about 
seeking  his  life  with  his  wailing,  and  he  went  about  in  the  wilderness 
ever  wailing  pitifully.  He  began  to  talk  blindly  of  himself  to  every¬ 
thing  which  appeared  strange  to  him,  and  to  tell  what  he  thought 
of  it.  In  person  he  started  to  tell  them  what  he  desired,  and  the 
reason  he  suffered  and  starved  himself  was  because  he  desired  to 
know  about  himself.  Upon  all  very  great-  rivers  which  he  met  he 
proceeded  to  cast  his  tobacco,  it  seems.  “And  that  is  why  I  shall 
go  about  wailing,  my  grandfathers.  Take  pity  upon  me.” 

That,  it  seems,  is  what  happened  to  him.  Very  soon,  it  seems, 
finally  once  he  cried  himself  to  sleep  some  place  far  off  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  soon,  it  seems,  he  saw  some  one  there,  he  dreamed,  and 
some  one  peeped  from  the  brush  at  him  while  it  was  cloudy  and 
addressed  him,  so  he  dreamed.  Surely  he  soon  woke  with  a  start. 
Surely,  it  seems,  he  became  very  wide  awake.  Finally,  it  seems, 
he  slept  for  several  days.  At  that  time,  it  seems,  he  again  thought, 
“Now,  it  seems,  finally  I  am  nearly  heard  with  pleasure  by  all  the 
extent  of  this  island;  now  each  one  of  the  manitous,  it  seems,  has 
nearly  heard  me,”  he  thought,  it  seems.  At  that  time,  it  seems, 
he  again  began  to  violently  renew  his  wailings.  In  the  same  way  he 
made  a  burnt  offering  in  profusion  to  everything  he  saw.  He  made 
a  burnt  offering,  it  seems,  to  every  single  thing  he  saw  here  on  (this) 
earth.  And  each  and  every  living  being  he  saw  (he  made  an  offering 
to).  Soon,  it  seems,  when  he  had  very  nearly  starved  himself  to 
death,  at  some  place  he  was  addressed,  it  seems,  by  some  one.  “Now, 
my  grandchild,  cease  wailing.  Indeed,  you  have  been  heard  here 
the  entire  extent  of  this  earth.  Verily  I  bless  you  to-day.  Look 
GGl  12° — 30 - G 
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a  nenotawinite'e'yatugke'.  “Pe'ki'megu  keketeminonne\  Agwidtca'i 
wa'witepi  wl'inaneme'nanin  inu'g  a'ketemi'nonan01'.  Inugidtca'i 
keme'to'saneni'wiwen  a'kiwi'utwawagi''toyAni  ki'tap A'ku'ckAdtca'  *' 
pa'ci'megu  wi'anonA'maiyAn01'.  Na'kA/dtcimA'niwatwawagi''t5yAni 
5  tea  g^A'pe'nawen01'.  Ayigidtca'  ini  ki'mamiwanetAmon  a'ketemi'no- 
‘  S  a'pa\vike'kanemAdtci  tcIna'wamAt  a'kiwi'utwawagi'- 
*toyAnnl'.  Inu'g  i'ni  keke'ka'nemen  a'ketemi'nonan01'.  Tca'gi  hia'- 
iia  keto'gimam  a'pawike'kanetA'mawadtc  upe'Hawani  wi'i'cigc'nig- 
wan  ^  .  Na  lvA  dtc  a  ci'a'pedtcipegi'cki'megudtci  kutAga'i  mc'to'sane'- 
10  mwa  K,  ayi'g  ini  ketena'nemenoe'.  Mo'tci'megu  pawipo'nitAge  keto- 
gimawAni  winA'megu  * o  nai'yanenwi  wi'a'wutAinWA'.  I'n  anane- 
menan  Inu'g  a'ketemi'nonan01'.  Na'kA'dtci  tapa'tAmani  negu'twa- 
pyagi  ketena'nemen  a'ketemi'nonan  inu'gkl\  Agwidtca''i  wa'witep 
maneme 'nanin  a'ketemi'nonan01'.  MAnidtca'i  pamame''ki'segi  mA'n 
15  f  ,  ne'la'megu  ane'miVki'wi'wigan01',  a'petA'kAmigi'megu,  a'kivi- 
se  tonan  a'ketemi'nonan01'.  Ne''ki  wi'Anemitapwa'migA'k  Inu'gi 
mA'n  ananemenan01'.  Wi'AnemPtca'i'a'ko'wime'to'saneni'wigwanA 
wi'Anemidtca'imame'kwanetA'mugwanAdtca'1',  inAdtca'  i'n  a  wi'Ane- 
mikA''ckowatA  pemate'siwen01'.  Na'kA'dtci  wI'AnemipAne''ckagwidtc 
20  A'pe'nawenwi  na'negutenwi  na''kA  wi'Anemi'A'pi'tA'mugwanA  mA'n 
anane'menan  anemime'kwane'tatagk1'.  Nar'kA  wi'Anemime'kwane- 
im  wAnani  wi'AnemipyatenAmawi' WAnani  kago'i  wi'Anemidtca'inA- 
na  inedtcatA'mugwanA  wi'wigadtcinedtcatAma'wigwanA  'i'nAdtca' 
ayi  g  I  ni  \vi  Anemi'u'tenAg  ume'to'saneni'wiwen01',  na'kA/dtc  i'ni 
25  m'(AnemiPAne ' 'ckagwidtc  A'penawen01'.  Nfi''kani  wi'udtcikA'cldwa- 
*a  'S^dtc^  wi'wIga''sigwanA  wi'kegye'tenamita''agwanOA';  inAdtca' 
i  nanDA'.  Na'kA'dtc  anemime'kwanemi'wAnani  wI'AnemiwigatAtAma'- 
wigwanA  'i'nA  wi'Anemi'u'tenAgi  pemate'siwen01';  na'kA'dtc  I'n  na'ne¬ 
gutenwi  wi'AnemipAne''ckagwidtc  A'pe'nawen01'.  I'ni.  Ma'ii  a'cikc- 
30  temi'nonan  inu'gi  niAnidtca'  a'mawike'kyawA''kya'cigi  iua'iia  Me'sA- 
'lcAmi'gu'kwawWA'.  Wa'dtc  A'kwapya/'tonani  mA'n  anane'menan01'. 
Na  'kA  mA'm  ki'ce'gw  a'lce'kyawAgotag  a'kwi'se 'tonan  a'ketcmino- 
nan01'.  Na'kA,dtc  a'kwiniAne'senowanetAmo'wagani  netA'ki'menani 
na''kA  neki'cigu'menan  inidtca'i  tAne'Siyagwc  mamagwa'ca'wi  wi'wa- 
35  wi'tAinagwe  lci'sonwawi  wi'pawikiwimana'cigwagapaiyagwe  tca'gk1'. 
Anane  mcnan01 .  A'gwi  ki'nA  ne''ci'kA  ketemi'nonan01'.  Negu'ti- 
dtca'i  mi'son  anegi'kwiketemi'nonani  a'keteminonani  wi'pemine'kA'- 
mugwanAdtca'  niAn  anane'menan01'.  IiiAdtca'  I'na'i  'AnemikA''cko- 
watA^  tA"swaiyAg  anane'menan  wi'AnemitapwatA\  A'gwi  wi'na 
40  note''kAnawi  wi'poni'kA'mAnin  anane'menan01'.  Wi'Anemi'segi'ki- 
me  kwanetA'mugwanA  'InAdtca''InA  wi'wigadtciwetot  u'wiyaw"1'.  Ce- 
wa  nanugi  hia  ni  ni  n  a'kAno'nenan  agwi  na'i'kegin  a'negutl''iyan01'. 
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at  me,  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told.  Surely  as  he  listened  to  him, 
it  was  an  Indian,  it  seems.  “I  bless  you  exceedingly.  Verily  I 
shall  not  bless  you  for  a  short  time  when  I  bless  you  to-day.  Verily 
to-day  as  you  go  about  wailing  for  your  life,  you  truly  will  attain 
its  span,  even  until  you  are  old  and  feeble.  Moreover,  every  dis¬ 
ease  is  why  you  (go  about)  wailing.  Verily  I  also  will  that  away 
from  you  when  I  bless  you.  And  because  you  did  not  know  about 
each  and  every  relative  was  why  you  went  about  wailing.  To-day 
when  I  bless  you  I  grant  you  to  know  that.  And  you  do  not  know 
what  will  become  of  this  your  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town).  Moreover,  as 
he  is  ever  spoken  against  by  other  peoples,  I  also  bless  you  that  way 
(i.  e.,  that  this  should  cease).  Even  if  he  does  not  stop  speaking 
against  your  chief’s  (town)  instead  he  will  curse  himself.  That  is  how 
I  bless  you  when  I  take  pity  upon  you  to-day.  Moreover,  I  bless 
you  with  one  slice,  of  which  I  am  fond,  when  I  take  pity  upon  you 
to-day.  I  do  not  bless  you  for  a  short  time  when  I  take  pity  upon 
you  to-day.  Verily  as  long  as  this  earth  which  is  spread  out  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  an  earth,  forever,  is  the  limit  I  set  to  the  blessing  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you.  So  long  will  the  blessing  which  I  have  bestowed 
upon  you  to-day  continue  to  be  valid.  Verily  whosoever  shall  exist 
as  the  last  generation,  whosoever  shall  continue  to  remember  (this 
religion)  from  time  to  time  (i.  e.,  hold  the  suitable  ceremonies),  he 
verily  is  the  very  one  who  will  continue  to  be  benefited  with  life. 
Moreover,  each  time  disease  shall  continue  to  miss  whosoever  shall 
continue  to  sit  down  (and  take  part  in  the  ceremony)  when  this  way 
I  bless  you  is  remembered  (i.  e.,  suitable  religious  services  held). 
And  whenever  you  shall  continue  to  remember  me,  and  whenever 
you  shall  continue  to  extend  any  (offering)  to  me,  verily  whosoever 
shall  continue  to  properly  handle  it  for  me  (i.  e.,  serve  as  a  ceremonial 
attendant  in  gens  festivals),  whosoever  shall  carefully  handle  it  for 
me  he  also  then  will  continue  to  gain  his  life;  and  moreover,  disease 
will  then  continue  to  miss  him.  Moreover,  he  will  thereby  then  be 
able  to  become  a  warrior,  that  is,  whosoever  shall  be  careful  and 
whosoever  shall  think  convincingly  (i.  e.,  put  his  mind  upon  it);  he 
verily  is  the  very  one.  Moreover,  whenever  you  shall  continue  to 
remember  me  (i.  e.,  hold  suitable  festivals  for  me),  whosoever  shall 
continue  to  carefully  eat  (the  food)  for  me  then  shall  continue  to  gain 
life;  moreover,  then  each  time  disease  shall  continue  to  miss  him. 
That  is  all.  Verily  the  way  I  bless  you  this  day  is  when  this  Mother- 
of-all-the-earth  attains  old  age.  That  is  why  I  place  a  limit  to  the 
way  I  bless  you.  And  when  this  sky  hangs  with  old  age  is  the  limit 
I  give  to  the  blessing  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  you.  Moreover, 
whenever  we  think  of  ending  our  land  and  sky  with  war,  if  indeed 
you  are  then  there  you  shall  tell  them  fearlessly  (?)  so  that  you  and 
your  gens  shall  all  not  stand  around  with  shamed  faces.  (That  is) 
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Agwi  tapi'gigin"1'.  MAnA<kAdtca'i  kl'*apenA  wi'mawiwitAinawAgwe 
negu't  iya'ma'  api'tA  ka'ldnawa/tc'sHV’ 


Ini'yatug  ite'p  wi'i'ciwcnegu'te'e  yatuge  wi'nnAf.  Iya,e  a'pya- 
negute'  a'ciwe'negudtc  a'kAnonadtc‘',  “Na'i',  hia'iia  Inu'gi  ko'ci- 
5  'se'menanA  neketemi'nawaw  a'A'samikiwikutAgwawa'gi'todtcK, 
ume'to'sanenl'wiwen  a'kiwi'utwawa'gi'todtc1',  a'pawike'kanetAg 
ume'to'saneni'wen111'.  I'nidtca'i  wadtci  ketemi'nawAgkl\  Ke'tenA'- 
megu  tapwaw  a'pawike'ka'netAg  a'cigenigwan  u'wiyawwl\  Inu'- 
gidtca'  a' anon  A'maweni' wining  ana'nemAgkl\  Na/'kA  wi'mami- 
10  wanetA'mawAg  A'penawennlt.  Na'kA/dtc  a'utogimamidtc  a'nene- 


'kanetAmawadtc  a'pe'tawAnanidtc  uto'cldnawama* 


'kwawa' 


Ape'no'a'1'.  Ayigi'megu  i'ni  netenanemawA  wi'pawi'uwi'ya'AnikA- 
'cldta'Ame'gowa^tc1'.  Mo'tci'megu  ne'guta'  a'co'wimenotAne  kago' 
i'gowat6',  wi'p  ap  ono '  wanidtc u .  A'cipegi'ckutA'magudtc  a'utogima- 
15  niidtcuL  pawipono'wanite  winA'megu  nai'yanenwi  wi'awutA'mini- 
dtcu.  I'n  ana'nemAgi  niA'n  Anemime'to'sa'neniwA  ko'ci'se'menan 
a'ketemi'nawAgkl\  Na'kA,dtci  ni'n  a'maneto'wiyani  negu't wapyag 
a'a'kwane'tAmanDK;  I'n  ayi'g  a'ko'wi  netudtci'se'tawawA  wi'Anemi- 
'cinapa'ku''kwawAgkI'.  Agwidtca'fi  wa'witep  rnane'mAgin111*.  MAni- 
20dtca'  klna'nA  ketA'ki'menan  atmawike'kyawA'tkya'seg  a'kwa/- 
nemAgk1';  ne'ki  wI'Anemi'A'kwitapwamigA'tenigkK.  ” 


Inl'yatuge  _win  ati'nite'eyatu'gke\  Ki'citcagadteimo'etmi'te'e 
yatu'gkc',  “  'O'pe'ki'megu  ke'menwaw  a'ketemi'nawAdtci  ko'ci'se'- 
menan1^'.  I'ni  yow  a'ciwitA'monagwe  wi'nA  kI'cimAma'dtci'atA 
25wl'nA  me'cena'd  yo'we  ne'gutenwi  wlnAga'*  yatuge  me'cena' 
a'minawanema'te'  a'kl'cipAgi'sena'te'  a'  a  '  s  a  mid  t  c  a '  'y  at  uge  k  w  a- 

'kwawitcA'kwi'setawa'te'e  me'to'sanenI'wiwenDl\  Wa'dtci  me'cena'i 
ne'gutenwi  pawiki'satanome'nAgo'A';  wa'dtci  tca'gi  mawAdtcime'- 
nAgo'  aVradtcimo''enAgw  a'm  Amato 'men  Agwe  wi'kaketemi'- 
30nawAgwe  kl'ci'adtci"\  Inugidtca'  ki'n  a'cike'tcimenwa'wiyAn 
a'ketemi'nawAdtci  ko'ci'se'menannAt.  A'gwidtca*  na'ni'n  A'te'tci 
wi'inanetAmonanin  Inu'g  ana'neniAdtc  a'kctemi'nawAdtci  me'to- 
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how  I  bless  you.  I  do  not  bless  you  alone.  Verily  I  bless  (this)  one 
gens  (to  which  you  belong)  in  its  entire  extent  when  I  bless  you; 
(that  is)  whatever  (member)  follows  the  way  I  bless  you.5  Who 
continues  to  speak  truthfully  verily  is  the  one  who  shall  continue  to 
be  benefited  in  as  many  ways  as  I  bless  you.  You  must  not  abandon 
on  the  roadside  the  manner  in  which  I  bless  you.  Whosoever  shall 
continue  to  follow  (my  blessing)  and  remember  it  (i.  e.,  hold  suitable 
worship),  he  verily  is  the  one  who  will  lead  his  body  carefully.  But 
when  I  now  speak  to  you  to-day  it  is  not  right,  for  I  am  (but)  one. 
It  is  not  the  right  (number).  Verily  we  must  go  yonder  and  tell 
one  who  is  seated  yonder  and  is  in  a  well-known  place.” 

Then,  it  seems,  he  was  led  thither,  it  seems.  When  he  was  brought 
yonder,  toward  which  spot  he  was  led  (the  manitou  who  accom¬ 
panied  him),  addressed  (the  other  manitou),  “Now,  to-day  I  bless 
this  my  grandchild  because  he  has  gone  about  wailing  and  suffering 
too  much,  because  he  went  about  wailing  on  account  of  his  life, 
for  he  did  not  know  about  his  life.  That  verily  is  why  I  bless  him. 
Surely  he  speaks  the  truth  (when  he  says  that)  he  does  not  know  how 
his  life  is.  To-day  verily  I  bless  him  with  feeble  old  age.  More¬ 
over,  I  shall  will  disease  away  from  him.  And  he  has  a  chief,  and  he 
remembered  that  he  kindled  a  fire  for  (i.  e.,  had  a  village  of)  young 
men,  women,  and  babies.  I  also  so  bless  him  that  no  one  shall  be 
able  to  overpower  them.  Even  if  they  are  told  something  by  those 
without  somewhere,  the  latter  shall  cease  speaking.  As  he  has  a 
chief  (and  his  chief)  is  spoken  against  annoyingly,  if  they  do  not 
cease  speaking  instead  they  shall  curse  themselves.  That  is  how 
I  bless  this  our  grandchild,  the  future  person,  when  I  bless  him. 
Moreover,  I  am  a  manitou  and  think  much  of  one  slice;  so  I  also 
for  this  reason  grant  it  to  him  as  (my)  last  (boon)  so  that  I  shall 
continue  to  repay  his  kettle.  Verily  I  do  not  bless  him  for  a  short 
time.  Verily  when  this  our  earth  lies  old  is  the  limit  of  my  blessing; 
for  so  long  shall  (my  blessing)  continue  to  be  valid.” 

That,  it  seems,  is  what  they  said  to  each  other,  it  seems.  When 
they  have  told  each  other  all,  it  seems  (the  second  manitou  spoke), 
“Oh,  you  have  done  very  well  in  blessing  our  grandchild.  That 
is  what  he  who  made  him  to  move  (i.  e.,  gave  him  life)  said  to  us  in 
the  past  when,  it  seems,  once  he  finally  observed  that  when  he  had 
given  life  to  (the  people)  he  verily  made  life  to  be  altogether  too 
short.  That  is  why  finally  he  did  not  dislike  asking  us;  it  is  why 
he  called  us  all  together  to  tell  us  to  bless  each  one  of  those  whom  he 
had  created  when  they  worshipped  us.  That  is  how,  indeed,  you 
have  done  very  well  to-day  in  blessing  our  grandchild.  Verily  I  shall 
not  bless  differently  him  for  your  sake  to-day  than  the  way  you 


1  Translated  rather  freely. 
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i  wiweni  wi'tapA''ku'ckAgk1',  a'anonAmaweniwinig  a'ina'- 
te1'.  Ayi'gi  ni'nA  ketenanetAmonne'.  A'gwi  na''nin  A'te''tci 


saneni' 

nemAdtc‘\  Ayi'gi  ni'nA  ketenanetAmonne'.  A'gwi 
wi'inane'mAgini  ko'ci'semena'n  a'ketemi'nawAdtc1'.  Na'kA,dtci 
r  wi'mamiwanetA'mawAdtc  A'pe'nawen01'.  Ayi'gi  ni'n  i'ni  ketenane- 
5  tAmon00'.  ^  Na'kA  tca'g  utogimaniAn  upe'*tawan  a'cipegi'ckutA'- 
niagudtc  a'co'wi  me'notAne  me'to'saneniwa'i  na/notA  wiVkwita'- 
anidtc‘  ;  pawikA'ckipono'wanite  naiyanenwi'megu  wi'awutA'mini- 
tc  a  in  a  nemAdtcit.  Ayigi  nin  i'ni  ketenanetAinone  ko'ci'se'- 
mef Na'kA/dtei  negu'twapyagi  tapa'tAmani  wi'Anemi'cina- 
10  pa  ku  kwawAdtc  a'ina'neniA^c1'.  Ni'n  ayi'g  i'ni  netena'nemaw™. 
Agwidtca'  na/'ninA  wa'witep  inane'mAgin  a'ketemi'nawAgw 
a  Ackiketeminu,'tawAdtc1'.  Ayi'gidtca'  ni'nA  wi'Anemi'udtci'AtAma'- 
iyam  me'kwanemenAgwini  na''kA  wi'Anemi'citape''siyAgwe  kago'a' 
AiiemipyatenA'monAgwe  kago''1'.  Ta'ni  wanA  wi'i''cawidtci 
15  wi'pawi'Anemnne'kwane'menAgkwe'?  Na''ina'i  me'kwaneme'nAg- 
wmi_  wi  tAne'kwapi'tA'mugwan  ini  wi'Anemi'utenAina'ti'sudtci 
pemate'Wen01',  na'kA,dtci  nane'gutenwi  wi*Anenii,cipAne'fckagwi- 
Ici  ki  wigap  amig  a  '  tenig  A'pe'nawen01',  na'kA,dtci  nanegutenwi 
wi'udtci'Anemi'ciPAne'ckagwidtc1',  na'kA/dtci  wi'AnemitAgwa'kun- 
20  AmonowAgwan”  wi'Anemidtca'iwIgadtcinAna'inedtcatA'mugwan  i'ni 
wi'Anenii'u'tenAgi  me'to'saneni'wiwen01',  na'kA,dtci  wi'Anemi- 
'ciPAne''ckagwidtc  A'pe'nawen01'.  Cewa'n  a'gwi  tapi'keo-in  inu'gi 
tapigiyAgwin01'.  MAnA'kAdtca'  na'kA'dtc  a'Wtci  kegye'ldnawa- 
tApi'tA  ki'i'ci  we  'n  apen  a  wi'mawitAnatotAmawAgwe  tA''sonoo- 

25  ananemAgwe  ko'ci'semenan1^'.  ”  & 


Ini'yatuge  na'kA'dtc  a'adtciwene'te'e'.  lya'*  pagAmiwenedtci 
na'kai'yatugke',^  “Na'i',  neketemi'nawawWA\  A'gwi  tapigi'yagin 
a'ni''ciyagke'.  AVsamikiwikutAgwawa'gi'todtci  wadtci  ketemi'na- 
wAgkK.  Agwidtca'i  wa'witep  inane'mAgin01'.  Me'to'saneni'wiweni 
30  wi  tap  a  ku  clvAgkl;  na'kA/dtci  wi'mamiwanetA'mawAg  A'pe'naweni 
nctena  nemaw  a  ketemi'nawAgk1';  na'kA'dtc  a'utogi'mamidtci  kago'd 
tA'ci'itA'magute  nano'tA  wiVkwita'anPtc1'.  I'n  ayi'gi  netena'- 
nemawWA\  Na'kA/dtci  negu'twapyagi  netena'nemawWA'  I'n 
anAgk1'.  ” 


35  “Inugi  kemenwawidtca'  a'keteminawAdtc1'.  Nin  „J16imi6Ui 
TA'swaiyAg  ananemagwe  ni'n  ayi'gk1'.  Pemate'siwen  li'inanc- 


ayigi'megu. 


iniig  ,  na  kA  dtci  wi'mamiwanetA'mawagw  A'pe'nawen 


a'inane- 


magkwc';  na''kA  kago'i  tA'ci'itAmagu'te'  a'utogimamidtci  nano'tA 


wiVko'wanPtc1',  wi'pawitapwanidtc",  pawikA'ckiponowanite  nai- 
40  yanenwi'megu  wi'awutA'minidtc  a'inanemagkwe\  Ayi'gi  ni'n  anane- 
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blessed  him  to  attain  (his  allotted  span  of)  life,  when  yon  blessed 
him  with  feeble  old  age.  I  also  so  bless  him  for  your  sake.  I  shall 
not  bless  our  grandchild  differently  than  when  you  blessed  him. 
Moreover,  you  shall  will  away  disease  from  him.  I  also  shall 
bless  him  so  for  your  sake.  And  as  his  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town) 
is  spoken  against  annoyingly  by  all  the  peoples  from  without, 
these  shall  end  their  thoughts  prematurely  (i.  e.,  be  unsuccessful 
in  their  desires);  if  they  are  not  able  to  cease  so  speaking  instead 
they  shall  indeed  curse  themselves;  that  is  how  you  blessed  him. 
I  also  bless  our  grandchild  the  same  way  for  your  sake.  Moreover, 
you  blessed  him  (with  a  promise)  to  continue  to  replace  his  kettle 
(i.  e.,  grant  in  return  for  his  food  and  worship)  with  one  slice,  of 
which  you  are  fond.  I  also  bless  him  that  way.  Verily  I  also  do 
not  bless  him  for  a  short  time  when  we  bless  him,  when  you  first 
blessed  him.  Verily  I  also  shall  thereby  continue  to  smoke  when¬ 
ever  he  remembers  us  (i.  e.,  holds  worship),  and  we  shall  continue 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  little  thing  if  he  continues  to  offer  us  anything. 
Pray  how  shall  it  be  that  he  will  not  continue  to  remember  us?  At 
the  time  whenever  he  remembers  us  whosoever  shall  sit  down  to 
the  festival  shall  in  that  way  continue  to  gain  life  for  himself,  and 
each  time  disease  stands  about  it  shall  continue  to  miss  him.  More¬ 
over,  each  time  it  thereby  continues  to  miss  whosoever  shall  cook 
(crops  and  dogs)  together  for  us,  and  whosoever  shall  truly  continue 
to  carefully  and  properly  handle  (what  is  offered  us  [i.  e.,  whosoever 
shall  serve  as  a  ceremonial  attendant])  shall  in  the  same  way  gain 
life,  and  disease  shall  continue  to  miss  him.  But  it  is  not  proper 
as  we  are  not  sufficient.  Verily  we  must  again  lead  him  yonder 
where  one  who  sits  in  a  well-known  spot  dwells  so  as  to  narrate  to 
him  the  number  of  ways  we  bless  our  grandchild.” 

Then,  it  seems,  he  was  again  led  anew.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
where  he  was  led  again,  it  seems  (the  first  manitou  said),  “Well,  I 
bless  him  we  are  not  sufficient  as  we  are  two.  Because  he  went  about 
wailing  and  suffering  too  much  is  why  I  bless  him.  I  do  not  bless 
him  for  a  short  time.  I  blessed  him  to  reach  (his  full  span  of)  life, 
and  (I  promised)  to  will  disease  away  from  him  when  I  took  pity  upon 
him;  moreover,  as  he  has  a  chief  if  anything  is  said  there  against  him, 
(his  foe)  shall  end  feeling  so  prematurely  (i.  e.,  be  unsuccessful 
in  his  desires).  I  also  bless  him  so.  Moreover,  I  bless  him  with  one 
slice.  That  is  what  I  said  to  him.  ” 

“Verily  you  have  done  well  to-day  in  blessing  him.  I  also  (bless 
him).  In  as  many  ways  as  you  bless  him  I  also  (bless  him).  You 
blessed  him  with  life;  moreover,  you  blessed  him  (promising)  to  will 
away  disease  from  him;  moreover  you  blessed  him  (promising) 
that  if  anything  were  said  against  his  chief  there  (his  foe)  would  end 
his  speech  prematurely  (i.  e.,  be  unsuccessful  in  his  designs),  that 
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tAmonAgowJ*'.  Ma'ii  a'keteminawAgwe  wi'udtci'kAmaiyAgw  A'sam- 
awA  kago''i  wi'Anemipota'konowAgwani  wI'Anemi'citape'siyAgkwe'. 
1  cpAdtcidtca'i  ki'Anemi'inanetAma'wapen  ume'to'saneni'wiwen111'. 
\\  i  Anemime'kwanemenowAgwanAma'i  wI'Aneminene'kanetAmague'- 


5  wa'imma'1'.  Ma'ii  ananemAgw  a'keteminawAgkwc'.  Cewa'nA 


klna'n  a'gwi  tapigi'yAgwin  a'ne'si'UyAgwe  'inu'gkl\  lya'ma'tca' 
ilpi'tA  wl'nA  ka'kinawatApit  a'awidtci  na'kA/dtci  ki'mawitAnato- 
tAinawSpen  ananemAgkwe\  ” 


Ini'yatuge  na'*k  aVapiwenegute'e  wi'n1^'.  Na/'ina*  iya'i 
10  pyanegudtc  a'awinidtci  negu'ti  ke'tcawa''iniAni  pagAmi'wenedtc 
a  wapatotAmawu'te'  ananegutc1'.  “  'O'  mAnA'ku'i  neketeminawaw 
a'A'samikiwiketemagwawagi'todtc  upimate''siwen  a'kiwi'utwawa'- 
gi  todtci  wI'tapA'ku'ckAgidtca'  ume'to'saneni'wiwen111'.  Kiwigapa- 
migAtenige  wi'mamlwanetAmawAgi  netena'nemawWA\  Na'kA,dtci 
15kago'  a'citA'cimamyanutAma'wagwanA  'ugi'mawAn  upe''tawani 
nano  uA  wi  Anemi'A'ko'wank'tc1',  pawikA'ckiponowanite  naiyenwi'- 
megu  wI'awutA'minidtcu.  In  anAgkl\  Na'kA'dtci  negu'twapyagi 
tapatAmAn  ayigi  netena'nemawWA\  ” 


“Ke'menwaw  a'ketemi'nawAdtci  ko'ci'semenan11*'.  Agwidtca'  A'te'- 
20  'tci  wrinane'mAgini  tA''sondg  ana'nemAdtci'.  Ayi'gi  me'to'saneni'- 
wiweni  wi'tapA''ku'ckAgi  ke'kyawen  a'ina'nemAdtc  i'ni  ketenanetA- 
monne\  Na''kA  wi'mamiwanetA'mawAdtci  niAdtci'A'pe'nawen  il'ina'- 
neniAdtc1',  ni'n  ayi'g  i'ni  netena'nemawA  ko'ci'se'menannA'.  Na''k 
a  ntogi  mamidtc  a'ci'a'pedtcipegi'ckutA'magiidtc  a'co'wimenotAne 
25  kago'd  tA'ci'itA'itAma'gugwan  utogi'mawAn  upe''tawani  kiigo'1', 
mya'notAge  winA'megu  nai'yanenwi  wi'a'wutAmWA'.  A'ina'neniAdtc 
ayi'g  i'ni  ni'nA  netena'nemAwWAt.  NiiiA'na'i  wi'udtci'Anemi'AtA'- 
maiyan  A''samawWA'. .  Na'kA'dtci  kago''i  wi'AnemipyatenAmono'- 
wAgwani  topA  tci  tea  i  mo  to  sanenl'wenwawi  ki'inanetAina'wapenUA'. 
30  Ayi'gi  ketA'ld'menan  a'mawike'kyawA'kya'se'toyAgw  a'kwa'nemAgi 
na/'ninA  ko'ci'se'menan^'.  I'ni  kudtc  anenAgwe  yowe  wi'nA  ki'ci- 
niAma  tci  atA  ma  a  i  ko'ci'semenana'  Cewa'n  a'gwi  tapigl'yAgwini 
niA'n  inug  a'tA/fciyAgw  a'ketemi'nawAgkwe'.  Kudtci''  a'pe'ne  kelu- 
'ci'inanemapen  Inu'gk1'.  Iya'Wtca''  na'kA/dtc  api't  ape''tawa'kwe 
35  ta'ciwi'ci'ge'ckAgA  hia'ii  A'*ki  kegye'kinawa'tApitA\  IiiAdtca'' 
na'kA,dtc  i'nA  wi'mawitAnatotA'mawAgwe  tA'swaiyAg  ina'nemAgwe 
hia'ii  Anemimo'to'saneniwWA'.” 

Ini'yatug  a'wapiwenete'e'yatug  ina'yatu'gan  a'pyiine'te'  a'wapi'- 
yatug  a'atotatanige'e'yatugkc'.  “Ki'cina'i  neketenii'nawawA  iiia'iia 
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(his  foe)  would  not  speak  truthfully  (i.  e.,  his  curse  would  not  come 
true),  that  if  he  were  not  able  to  cease  (so)  speaking  instead  he  would 
curse  himself.  I  also  so  bless  him  for  your  sake.  By  blessing  this 
(person)  we  shall  thereby  smoke  tobacco,  and  we  shall  thus  continue 
to  enjoy  whatever  he  shall  continue  to  boil  for  us.  Verily  in  return 
we  shall  continue  to  bless  their  lives.  Indeed,  whosoever  shall 
continue  to  remember  (i.  e.,  hold  worship  for)  us  he  shall  be  the  one 
to  be  recollected  by  them  because  of  it.  This  is  how  we  bless  when 
we  take  pity  upon  him.  But  we  are  not  sufficient,  as  we  are  now 
three.  We  must  verily  go  and  tell  one  who  is  seated  yonder,  who 
sits  in  a  well-known  place,  how  we  bless  (our  grandchild).” 

Then,  it  seems,  he  again  began  to  be  led  away.  At  the  time  he  was 
brought  yonder  where  one  important  being  dwells,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  where  he  was  led,  the  story  of  how  he  was  blessed  began  to 
be  narrated.  “Oh,  I  indeed  bless  this  person  as  he  went  about  wailing 
pitifully  for  his  life  and  went  about  wailing  that  he  might  reach  the 
(allotted  span  of)  his  life.  I  bless  him  (and  promise  that)  if  disease 
stands  about  I  shall  will  it  away  from  him.  Moreover,  whosoever 
in  any  way  shall  talk  very  evilly  there  against  his  chief’s  fire  (i.  c., 
town)  shall  continue  to  end  his  speech  prematurely  (i.  e.,  fail  in  his 
designs),  and  if  he  is  unable  to  cease  so  talking  instead  he  shall  curse 
himself.  That  is  what  I  said  to  him.  And  I  also  bless  him  with  one 
slice  of  which  I  am  fond.” 

“You  have  done  well  in  blessing  our  grandchild.  Verily  I  shall 
not  bless  him  differently  than  the  various  ways  in  which  you  blessed 
him.  As  you  blessed  him  to  reach  (the  allotted  span  of  his)  life 
and  old  age  I  also  so  bless  him  for  your  sake.  And  as  you  blessed 
him  (promising)  to  will  evil  disease  away  from  him,  I  also  so  bless 
our  grandchild.  And  as  he  has  a  chief  who  is  ever  maligned  by  those 
from  without,  whosoever  shall  say  anything  against  his  chief’s  fire  (i.  e., 
town)  if  he  speaks  evil  against  it  instead  he  shall  curse  himself.  As 
you  blessed  him  in  this  fashion  I  also  so  bless  him.  I,  too,  shall 
thereby  continue  to  smoke  tobacco.  Moreover,  whenever  (anyone) 
shall  extend  (i.  e.,  make  an  offering  of)  anything  to  us,  verily  in 
return  we  shall  bless  them  with  respect  to  their  lives.  Also  as  we 
have  planned  for  our  earth  to  reach  old  age,  such  is  the  extent  to 
which  I  bless  our  grandchild.  For  that  is  what  he  who  made  these 
our  grandchildren  to  move  (i.  e.,  who  gave  them  life)  told  us  formerly. 
But  we  are  not  sufficient  in  number  this  day  when  we  bless  him.  Yet 
we  have  blessed  him  alike  to-day.  Moreover,  yonder,  indeed,  is  one 
who  dwells  half  the  height  of  trees  with  his  feet  solidly  on  this  earth, 
one  whose  location  is  well  known.  We  must  again  go  and  tell  him  the 
number  of  ways  we  have  blessed  this  future  person.” 

Then,  it  seems,  he  began  to  be  led  away,  it  seems,  and  when  he  was 
brought  there  (his  story)  began  to  bo  told.  “I  have  blessed  this  our 
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kS'ci'se'mcnan^'.  Agwidtca'i  wa'wltep  inane'mAgin  a'ketemi'na- 
WAgk1'.  Wi'tapA"ku'ckAg  ume'to'sanenl'wiwen  a'anonAmaweni'winig 
ana'ncmAgk1'.  NakA/dtc  A'pe'naweni  wi'Anemi'cina'kAmiwanetA'- 
mawAg  ana'ncmAg  a'ketemi'nawAgk1'.  Tca'gi  wi'n  a'utogimami'dtc 
5  a'pedtc  a'cipegi'ckutAmagu'gwa'in  a'co'wi  me'notAne  kago''i  tA'ci- 
'iUma'wagwanA  wi' Anemi' A'kwita'anidtc *'.  Na''kA  pawipono'wanitc 
naiyanenwi'megu  wI'Anemi'a'wutAg  u'wIyawwK.  Inidtca'  anane- 
niAgk1'.  ^  Agwidtca'i  wa'wltep1'.  MAnidtca'i  ketA'ki'menan  a'mawi'- 
dtca  ike  kyawA''kya'seg  i'n  a'kwanetA'mawAgi  niA'n  a'cketemi'na- 
10  wAgk1'.  Wi'Anemidtca'iwadtci'sawanetAmagu'gwa'ini  wi'Anemi'cita'- 
pwanPtc1',  wl' Anemima'ipemine 'k  Amugwan1^' .  MAnA'kA'megu  a'ma- 
wiltu'kanet Amo ' wAgw ani  wi'Anemi'cikA''ckowadtci  me'to'sa°neni'wi- 
wennl\  I'n  a'pi'tcikegye'tenamitawAgk1'.  Tca'gi  wi'Anemi'udtci'- 
AtAmaiyAgwk1'.  'O'n  Inidtca''  kwiye'n  Inu'g  a'cimenwito'tawAgkwe'. 

15  Cewa'nanugi  mA'n  a'gwi  tapigi'yAgwin  ana'nemAgwe  ko'ci'se'- 
menan  .  lya'ma'tca''  na/'k  a'kwAnA'kiga'panidtci  me'tegwine'ni- 
wa'i  api'tA  ka'kinawa'tApitA  ma'netow  a/'awPtc1'.  Inidtca/'  na"kA 
wi'mawitAnatotA'mawAgw  ana'nemAgwe  mA'n”*',” 


Ini'yatug  iya7'  win  a'wapiwenegu'te'e  wl'nA  kateminagu'dtci*i*. 
20  Na/'ina'i  pagAmiwe'negudtci  na'kA,dtc  a'wapatotAmawu'te'  a'cike- 
temi  nagudtcK:  "  Na'i'  neketemi'nawawA  ko'ci'se'menan  a'A'samiki- 
kutAgwawagi'todtc  u'wiyaw  a'klwinAnatwa'watAg  u'wiyaww1'.  Ini- 
tea  i  wa  dtc  Inu  gi  keteminu''tawAg  ume'to'sanenl'wiwen111'.  A'pa- 
wike'ka'netAg  a'udtcidtca'ikitAnwawa'gi'todtci  wi'tapA'ku'ckAgidtca' 
25  a'anonAmawenl'winigi  netena'nemaw  a'ketemi'nawAgkl\  ■  Na'kA,dtci 
wi'Anemi'cipAne''ckagwidtc  A'pe'naweni  wI'Anemi'cimlwanetA'mawAg 
iiyi'g  ana'nemAgk1'.  Mo'tci'megu  ugi'mawAn  upe'Tawan  a'pawike- 
'ka'nemadtc  a'kiwi'utwawa'gi'todtc1*.  Ayigi'megu  i'ni  nete'ciketemi'- 
nawawWAt.  Mo'tci'megu  a'co'wimenotAne  kago''i  tA''cimamyanutA'- 
SOmagut  ugi'mawAni  nano'tA  wi'Anemi'A'ko'wanPtc1'.  Pawipono'¬ 
wanitc  naiyanenwi'megu  wI'awutAmi'niwAnn1'.  I'ni  tca'g  a'ciketemi'- 
nawAgkI'.  Mo'tciku''megu  negu'twapyag  a'i'tAmani  tapatAmanimegu 
i'n  ana'nemAg  a'ketemi'nawAgk1'.  Agwidtca'i  wl'nA  ka'si'pi  kete- 
mina'wAgin111',  negu'tidtca'  wl'nA  mi'so'n  anegi''ku'ckAgk1'.  I'n 
3o  ana  neniAg  .  A  petA  kAmigi'megu  nete'ci'se'tawawWA'.  Pa'ci'megu 
mA'ni  newawitA'mawawA  netA'ki'menan  a'mawike'kyawA''kya'segi 
wi'Anemi'A'kwitapwamigA'tenig  ana'nemAgkl\  Na'kA,dtci  niA'n 
ki'cegu'menan  a'mawike'kyawA'gotagi  wi'A'kwi'Anemi'cikA'ckowadtc 
a'ko'wi  wi'Anemime'to'sane'niwitAt.  Wl'Anemima'ime'kwanetAma'- 
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grandchild.  Verily  I  did  not  bless  him  for  a  short  time  when  I  took 
pity  upon  him.  I  blessed  him  to  reach  his  (allotted  span  of)  life, 
feeble  old  age.  Moreover,  I  blessed  him  (and  promised)  also  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  will  away  disease  from  him  when  1  took  pity  upon  him.  As 
his  chief  is  ever  spoken  against  vcxatiously  by  all  from  without, 
whosoever  shall  say  anything  against  (the  chief’s  village)  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  end  his  thought.  And  if  he  does  not  cease  speaking  instead  he 
shall  continue  to  curse  himself.  That  verily  is  how  I  blessed  him.  (I 
did)  not  (bless  him)  for  a  short  time.  Verily  when  this  our  earth  is 
old,  is  the  limit  I  set  to  this  my  blessing.  Verily  whosoever  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  willing  to  work  for  him  with  regard  to  it  (i.  e.,  serve  as  a 
ceremonial  attendant  for  him)  shall  continue  to  thus  speak  truly  (i.  e., 
be  benefited),  and  whosoever  indeed  follows  it.  (Up  to)  yonder  time 
when  we  think  of  changing  (this  our  earth  and  sky)  he  shall  thus 
continue  to  be  benefited  w'ith  life.  That  is  the  extent  to  which  I  mean 
what  I  say  to  him.  Thereby  we  all  shall  continue  to  smoke.  And  that 
verily  is  we  have  surely  treated  him  well  to-day.  But  now  we  are 
not  sufficient  (in  number)  when  we  bless  our  grandchild.  Moreover, 
verily  yonder  as  high  as  the  Tree  Spirits  stand  a  manitou  dwells,  who 
is  seated,  whose  location  is  well  known.  So  we  must  again  go  and 
there  relate  to  him  how  we  bless  this  (our  grandchild).” 

Then,  it  seems,  he  began  to  be  carried  off  by  those  by  whom  he  was 
blessed.  At  the  time  when  he  arrived  where  he  was  led  again  the 
story  of  how  he  had  been  blessed  began  to  be  told:  “Now  I  blessed 
our  grandchild  as  he  went  about  suffering  and  wailing  too  much  and  he 
went  about  seeking  life  with  his  wailing.  That  verily  is  why  I  to-day 
bless  him  with  respect  to  his  life.  Because  he  did  not  know  about  it, 
and  therefore  went  about  wailing  I  blessed  him  to  reach  feeble  old  age 
when  I  took  pity  upon  him.  Moreover,  I  also  blessed  him  (promis¬ 
ing)  to  will  away  disease  from  him  so  that  it  would  thus  miss  him. 
He  even  went  about  wailing  because  he  did  not  know  about  his 
chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town).  I  also  so  blessed  him.  Even  if  everything 
very  evil  is  spoken  against  his  chief  (his  foe)  shall  continue  to  end  his 
speech  prematurely  (i.  e.,  shall  be  unsuccessful).  If  he  does  not 
cease  speaking  he  shall  instead  curse  himself.  That  is  all  the  ways  in 
which  I  blessed  him.  Indeed,  even  with  what  I  call  ‘one  slice,’  of 
which  I  am  fond,  did  I  bless  him  when  I  took  pity  upon  him.  Verily 
I  did  not  bless  him  alone  (but)  the  one  gens  to  which  he  belongs. 
That  is  how  I  blessed  him.  I  granted  him  (my  blessing)  forever.  I 
even  forcefully  told  him  that  when  this  our  earth  is  old  the  manner  in 
which  I  blessed  him  would  continue  to  be  valid  to  that  extent.  More¬ 
over,  when  this  our  sky  hangs  old  the  last  mortal  will  continue  up  to 
that  time  to  be  benefited.  He  will  continue  to  be  benefited  if  he 
continues  to  ask  for  life  from  those  whom  he  shall  continue  to  remem- 
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gugwa'i'i  wi'Anemi'cikA'cko'wanidtc  AneminAtota''sonite  me'to'sa- 
neniwiwen"1'.” 

“Pe'kidtca/'  mAn  acimenwito'tawAdtci  ko'ci'se'menannA\  Ini  kudtci 
yow  a'neiiAgwe  ki''ci'atA':  ‘klketemi'nawapWA7  'i'waiyowwe'.  Tcagi'- 
5  megu  kewitAmagu'nanAgi  ki'pAgi,'senadtclt,  <wi'pawi'megumo/'tci- 
pemi'Ata'penAinawomAgwe/  keteguna'naiyowW6'.  Inidtca''  a'men- 
wito'tawAdtc‘'.  'Iniga'  na/'kinanA  wi'Anemi'udtci'AtA'maiyAgkwe'; 
na/'lvA  kago7'  AnemipyatenA'monAgwe  wi'Anemi'citape''siyAgkwe\ 
Agwidtca'i  wi'Anemitape'siyAgwin111'.  TepA,dtci  'ume'to'saneniwiwen- 
lOwagi  ki'inanetAmo'wapennA'.  Cewa'nanugi  mA'n  a'ketemi'nawAgw 
a  gwi  tapi'gigin"1'.  Iya'ma'tca''  na/'kA  kimawitAnatotAmo'wapen 
ape'ta'wiki'ce'gw  api'tA  winAga'i  niA'ni  ki'ce'gw  a'kawa'pAtAgA 
kegye'kinawa'tApit  a/'awPW’ 


Inidtca7'  na'kA/dtc  iniyatuge  na7'k  a'kikiwene'te"5'.  Iya'VinA 
1 5  kl'cipAgAmi'wenedtc  a'wapatota'tanig  ananeta'gu'sidtc‘\  “Maha'- 
ku'i  neketemi'nawaw  atA'samiklwiketemagwawa/gi'todtc  u'wiyaw 
a'pawike'kanetAma'ti'sudtc  ume'to'saneni'wiwen  a'kwigenigwan111'. 
Wi'tapA'ku'ckAgidtca'i  netena'nemawWA',  pa7'ci  wi'nA  wi'ano'nAma- 
dtc’'.  I'n  ana'neniAg  inu'gi  wi'n  a'ketemi'nawAgkl\  Tca'gi  wl'n 
20  a'utogi'mamidtc  a'pawidtca'ike'kanetA'mawadtc  upe7'tawannI'.  Ini- 
dtca'i  nete'ciketemi'nawaw  a'co'wimenotAne  kago'  a'tA'cipegi'ckutA7- 
magute  nano'tA  wi'Anemi'A'kowanidtci  tca'gk1'.  Ana'neniAgk1'.  Pa- 
wiga'ponotA'magute  naiyanenwi'megu  wi'awutA'minPtc1'.  Na7'kA 
wi'nA  tcag  A'pe'naweni  kiwigapamigAtenige  niA'kwa'dtci  wi'Anemi- 
25  miwanetA'mawAgi  tcagkK.  Ana'neniAg  a'ketemi'nawAgkl\  Mo'tei'- 
megu  a'kwanetAmani  negu'twapyag  a'itAmAgw  a'maneto'wiyAgw 
aypg  i'n  a'ina'nemAg  a'ketemi'nawAgk1'.  Agwidtca'i  wa'witep  inane'- 
mAgin111'.  MAnidtca'i  A7'ki  newawitA'mawaw  a'mawike'kyawA'kya'- 
'scnigi  wi'Anemi'A'kwitapwamigA'tenigi  mA'n  Inu'gkK.  Na'kA'mAni 
30  keki'cegu'menan  a'mawike'kyawAgotag  i'ni  wi'Anemi'A'kwitapwa¬ 
migA'tenigi  mA'n  mug  ana'neniAgk1'.  A'kowidtca'i  wI'Anemime'to- 
'saneni'wigwanA  wi'udtci'AnemikA''ckowatA  me'to'saneni'wiwen111'. 
Na''k  i'ni  wi'udtcipAne''ckagudtc  A'pe'niiweni  wi'Anemima'iwadtci'sa- 
wanct A'mugwannA',  anemimame'kwanet Amagugwa'in11  Agwidtca'i 
35  negu'tidtca7'  mi'son  anegi''kwiketemi'nawAg  a'ketemi'nawAgi  ko'ci- 
'se'menan  a'ketemi'nawAgkl\” 


“'0'nidtca'  a'cimenwito'tawAdtc  inu'g  a'minawe/'tawAdtc1'.  I'ni 
ku'dtc  a'nenAgwe  yo'we  winA  ki'cimAma'dtci'atA\  Agwidtca'  na/'nin 
A'te''tci  wi'inane'mAgini  ko'ci'se'menannA'.  Wi'tapA''ku'ckAg  nine- 
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ber  (i.  c.,  those  for  whom  ho  shall  hold  proper  ceremonies).  That  is 
what  I  said  to  him.” 

“Verily  you  have  treated  our  grandchild  very  well.  For  that  is 
what  he  who  made  him  said  to  us  formerly:  ‘you  will  take  pity  upon 
them,’  he  said  formerly.  He  told  us  all  after  he  had  given  (the  people 
tobacco),  ‘you  must  not  even  start  to  take  it  away  from  them,  lie 
said  to  us  formerly.  So  you  treat  (our  grandchild)  well.  In  that  way 
we,  too,  shall  continue  to  smoke;  and  if  they  continue  to  offer  us 
anything  we  shall  continue  to  be  satisfied.  Verily  we  shall  not 
(merely)  continue  to  be  satisfied ;  in  return  you  shall  bless  them  with 
respect  to  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  (their  tobacco  and  cooked  food). 
But  in  now  blessing  them  we  are  insufficient.  Verily  indeed  we  must 
again  go  yonder  and  tell  the  one  who  sits  halfway  up  the  sky,  who 
watches  this  sky,  whose  location  is  well  known,  where  he  is  about 
(our  grandchild).” 

Then  verily  again,  it  seems,  he  was  led  all  about.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  yonder  where  he  was  led  the  story  of  how  he  was  blessed  began 
to  be  told.  “Indeed  I  blessed  this  person  because  he  went  about 
wailing  too  wretchedly,  as  he  did  not  know  how  his  (future)  life  was  to 
be.  I  verily  blessed  him  so  that  he  would  reach  (his  allotted  span  of 
live),  (I  blessed  him)  so  that  he  would  become  old  and  feeble.  And  ho 
did  not  know  all  about  his  chief’s  village.  So  I  blessed  him  (promising 
that)  if  everything  vexatious  was  said  against  it  by  those  from  without, 
that  all  these  would  end  their  talk  prematurely  (i.  e.,  fail  in  then- 
designs).  That  is  how  I  blessed  him.  And  (I  promised  that)  if 
(his  foes)  do  not  cease  speaking  against  (his  village)  instead  they 
would  curse  themselves.  And  I  shall  continue  to  quietly  continue  to 
wall  away  from  him  each  and  every  disease.  That  is  how  I  blessed  him 
when  I  took  pity  upon  him.  When  I  took  pity  upon  him  I  even 
blessed  with  that  of  which  I  think  highly,  what  we  who  are  manitous 
call  one  slice.  I  did  not  bless  him  for  a  short  time.  Verily  I  surely 
mentioned  to  him  that  when  this  earth  lay  old  (the  manner  in  which 
I  blessed  him)  this  day  would  continue  to  be  valid.  And  when  this 
our  sky  shall  hang  old  the  manner  in  which  I  blessed  him  this  day 
shall  continue  to  be  valid.  Verily  whosoever  shall  exist  as  the  last 
mortal  shall  thereby  continue  to  be  benefited  with  life.  And  in 
exactly  the  same  way  whosoever  shall  continue  to  be  walling  to  work 
for  (my  blessing,  i.  e.,  serve  as  ceremonial  attendant),  and  whosoever 
continues  to  fervently  remember  it  (i.  e.,  hold  the  proper  ceremonies) 
for  his  sake,  shall  thereby  be  missed  by  disease.  Verily  (I  did)  not 
(bless  him  alone);  when  I  blessed  our  grandchild  I  blessed  (this) 
single  gens  (to  which  he  belongs)  in  its  entire  extent.” 

“Verily  now  to-day  in  carefully  listening  to  him  you  have  treated 
him  well.  For  that  is  what  he  who  made  him  to  move  (i.  e.,  who  gave 
him  life)  told  us  long  ago.  Verily  I,  too,  shall  not  bless  our  grandchild 
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'to'saneni'wiwen  a'ina'nemAdtc  ayi'g  i'n  ana'nemAgk1'.  Na"kA 
toil  gi  wl  n  a  pc  naweni  wi'Anemina'egA'ce  wi'AnemimiwanetA'mawu- 
dtci  ketenanemawWA'.  NinAdtca'  ayi'g  I'ni  netenanemawA  ko'ci'se'- 
menan  .  lea  gi  na'kA/dtc  upe''tawan  utogi'mamAni  wi'pawiltA'cki- 
5  ta'Aine'gunidtc  a'co'wime'notAn"0':  ayi'g  i'nina'i'n  ana'neniAg 
inu'gkl\  Mo'tci'megu  kago''  a'co'wime'notAne  kago'i  tA'ci'itA'itA'ma- 
gute  wi  pawitapwanidtc*'.  I'ni  na/'nin  ana'neniAg  mA'nanug  a'kete- 
mi'nawAgkwe\  Pawipono'wanite  naiyanenwi'megu  wi'awutA'minidtc 
ana'nemAgk1'.  Na'kA/dtci  negu'twapyag  a'i,'ciketemi'nawAdtc1'.  Ni- 
10nAdtca  ayi'g  i'n  a'ci'a'ko'wi'udtci'se'tawAgi  negu'twapyag  a'itA'- 
mAgwe  wi'Anemina'ninAnapafku'kwAgklt.  Na'kA,dtci  ni'nAga'i 


wi  Anemi'citape''siyan  A'sa'mawAn111',  AnemipyatenAinonAg 


A'sa'mawAn111' 

wi  Anemi  udtci'AtA'maiyann1'.  Na/'kA  kago''  AnemipyatenA- 
moiiAgwe  kago''1',  tca'g  a'cigi'nidtcini  nipeni'seniwAn  Anemipya- 
15  tenAmonAgkwe',  ami'ci'Anemitape'sinutA'mawAgkwe'.  Ca/'ckidtca'i- 
kina  nA  niA'nanugi  ko'ci'se'menanA  tepAdtcidtca'  ume'to'saneni- 
wiweni  wI'Anemi'cinanemAgkwe'.  Ni'nAdtca'  ayi'gi  mA'ni  ketA'ki'- 
menan  a'mawike'kya'kyawA''senig  i'n  a'kwiketemi'nawAgi 
na/'nin  inu'gk1'.  A'ko'widtca'i  wi' Anemime'to'saneni' wig- 
20  wanAdtca'i  na/'kAdtca'i  wi'Anemime'sa'netAgi  niA'ninug 
ana  neniAgwe  ko'ci'se'menanA  wi'Anemiwadtci'sawanetAmagu'- 
gwa'ini  wi'Anemimame'kwanetAmagu'gwa'in111'.  'I'nAdtca'  i'n  atA- 
ma'wAgini  niA'nA  ko'ci'se'menannA'.  A'cewa'nA  kina'nanug  aiyo'' 
a'tA''ciyAgw  a'gwi  tapigi'yAgwini  kina'nanugi  ku'dtci  kina'n  aiyo'' 
25  a'tA"ciyAgwe  keki'cikina'nA'awAtenAmawapenA  ketenanetAmowene- 
nan  ananemAgwe  niA'n1^'.  Agwidtca'  mya'citota'wagwin111'.  Keki- 
'cidtca'ikina'nAnegutaiyAgi'setawapen  ana'nemAgkwe'.  Inidtca'i  niA- 
nA'lvA  na'kA,dtci  wi'mawiwitAmawAgw  a'ciketerni'nawAgwe  ko'ei'se'- 
menanA  winAdtca'i  ke''tcinaw  a/'awidtci  wi'nA  ki'cimAma'dtci'atA 
oOma  a  i  nA  kenigane'si'menan1^'.  Tanidtca'  na/'winA  wi'i''cawidtci 
wi'pawitAgwi''setodtc  utenanetA'mowenn1'?  Wi'nA  ku'dtci  keniAma- 
tome'gunanA  wi'kaketeminAmawomAgwe  ki'ci'adtci'*'.  ‘  'ApiiiA'megu 
ke'gime'si  ketume'to'sanenimipenDA'.  ’  Ki'pene  will  ayi'gi  tAgwi'- 
'setot  utenanetA'mowen  ini  pe''ki  mA'ni  wi'wawene'k1'.  Tani'wanA 
35  wi'i''cawidtci  wi'pawina'wi'nA'A'te''tci  wi'i'ci'ta'adtc‘'?  Iya'tca' na- 
'ka'ni  wi'mawitAnatotA'mawAgwe  tA''sonog  ana'neniAgwe  ko'ei'se'- 
menannA'.” 


'"  \gc': 

,.kwet 
»  > 


Ini'yatuge  na''kA  wi'a'kikiwiwene'te'e  wi'n  a'ckiwi'nAminawa'- 
netAg  u'wiyaww1'.  Iya/'yatugani  kAbo'tw  a'pyane'te'  A''pemegi 
40  maiya'wiki'ce'gwe  wi'n  a'awinidtci  wi'nA  Ke'tcimane'towAiinl'. 
Ki'ci'pyanedtc  iya/'  a'a'winidtc  A''pemegi  ke'tcinaw"1',  “Ki'mawi- 
tAnatotAmawapen  ananctA'mawAgkwo',”  ki'ci'adtcimo'ete'e  yatugani 
wi'nA  kAbo'tw  ii'pyane'te'  A'pemegi'yatugk0'.  Ki'cipyanedtc1', 
“MAnAku”  winA  ko'ci'se'menanA  neketemi'nawaw  a'A'sa'miwi'nA- 
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differently  (than  you  have).  As  you  blessed  him  to  reach  his  (allotted 
span  of)  life  I  also  so  bless  him.  And  you  blessed  him  (promising)  to 
continue  to  kindly  will  away  every  disease  from  him.  Verily  I  also  so 
bless  our  grandchild.  Moreover  (you  promised)  that  his  chief’s 
village  would  not  be  overpowered  by  all  (the  peoples)  from  without; 
I  also  to-day  bless  him  the  same  way.  Even  if  anything  is  repeatedly 
said  against  (his  town)  by  those  from  without,  they  shall  not  speak 
truly  (i.  e.,  their  designs  shall  fail).  I,  too,  bless  him  that  way  when 
we  bless  this  person  to-day.  That  they  instead  shall  curse  themselves 
if  they  do  not  cease  speaking  (against  his  chief’s  town)  is  how  I  bless 
him.  Moreover,  you  blessed  him  with  one  slice.  Verily  I  also  have 
granted  him  as  my  last  (boon)  to  give  him  in  return  (replacing  his 
kettle)  what  we  call  one  slice.  Moreover,  I  then  shall  continue  in 
this  way  to  be  satisfied  with  tobacco,  if  he  continues  to  extend  it  to  us, 
and  I  shall  thereby  continue  to  smoke.  And  if  he  continues  to  extend 
anything  to  us,  if  he  continues  to  extend  to  us  every  kind  of  harvest 
crop,  he  will  contrive  to  make  us  satisfied  therewith.  Verily  we  shall 
only  to-day  bless  this  our  grandchild  with  life  in  return.  Verily  I 
also  bless  him  to  the  time  when  this  our  earth  lies  old,  so  I  (bless  him) 
to-day.  Verily  whosoever  shall  continue  to  live  as  the  last  mortal 
will  continue  to  derive  benefit  from  the  way  I  to-day  bless  our  grand¬ 
child,  (that  is),  whosoever  shall  continue  to  be  willing  to  work  for 
(tlris  blessing)  for  his  sake  (i.  e.,  serve  as  ceremonial  attendant), 
and  whosoever  shall  continue  to  remember  (this  blessing)  for  his  sake 
(i.  e.,  hold  the  suitable  worship).  He  indeed  is  the  one  I  name  for 
the  sake  of  this  our  grandchild.  But  now  as  many  of  us  as  are  here 
are  insufficient,  though  as  many  of  us  as  are  now  here  have  brought 
our  blessing  when  we  blessed  this  person.  Verily  we  have  done  him 
no  wrong.  We  treat  him  well.  Verily  we  have  granted  him  the 
same  thing  in  blessing  him.  Verily  we  must  again  go  yonder  where 
he  who  made  these  (people)  to  move  (i.  e.,  who  gave  them  life), 
he  our  leader,  dwells  in  person.  Verily  how,  pray,  shall  it  be  that  he 
will  not  add  his  blessing?  For  he  besought  us  to  bless  each  of  those 
whom  he  made.  ‘Now,  indeed,  we  all  have  a  people’  (he  said). 
If,  however,  he  also  adds  his  blessing  it  will  be  very  fine.  How, 
indeed,  shall  it  be  that  he  shall  think  otherwise?  Verily  let  us  now 
again  go  yonder  and  narrate  to  him  in  how  many  ways  we  bless  our 
grandchild.” 

Then,  it  seems,  he  who  first  reflected  about  himself  was  again 
led  about  hither  and  thither.  Yonder,  it  seems,  he  soon  was  brought 
up  above  in  the  sky  where  the  Great  Manitou  dwells.  As  soon  as  he 
was  brought  yonder  where  (the  Great  Manitou)  dwells  above  in  person 
as  soon  as  it  was  said  of  him,  “We  shall  go  there  and  tell  how  we 
blessed  him,”  it  seems  soon  he  was  led  up  above.  As  soon  as  he  had 
been  brought  (a  manitou  said),  “I  truly  blessed  this  our  grandchild 
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kutAgwawa  gi'todtc  u'wiyawWI',  nAno''ckwe  wi'n  a'kiwikegAkegAta- 
mudtc  u ta'ku 'n am Aiin K .  A'tapwadtci  wi'n  a'pawike'kanetAma'ti'sudtc 
a'cigenigwan111'.  Mo'tci'megu  ne'gutenw  a'wa'pAnig  a'pawike'ka- 
netAgi  wi'i'cigenigwan  u'wiyawwK.  Wi'nA  tA'VwaiyAgi  kiwi'utwawa'- 
5  gi'todtc  inidtca'i  netena/nemawanug*1'.  Wi'tapA'fku'ckAgi  me'to- 
'saneni'wiwen  a'kwapya'yanigk1',  pa'ci'megu  wi'nAdtca'i  wi'anonA- 
maweni'winig  ana'nemAg  a'ketemi'nawAgkK.  Tca'gi  wi'n  a'ci'ka- 
gwinidtc  utogi'mawAn  A'penawen  a'pawidtca'ike'kanetAg  ami'ciponi- 
'kagwi'nigwani  tca'g  a'kiwi'utwawa'gi'todtci\  Ayigidtca/'i  netena'- 
10  nemawA  wi'mamiwanetA'mawAgk1'.  Tca'g  a'ci'a'pedtcipegi'ckutAma'- 
womedtc  utogi'mawAn  upe'Tawan  ami'cidtca'iponipegi'ckutAma'- 
gugwan  a'co'wimenotAn  awinidtci'  uwldtci'ckwc'a'  ami'ciponinene- 
TanetAma'gugwan  a'pawike'ka'netAgi  tca'g  a'kiwi'utwawa'gi'todtc1\ 
I'ni  netena'nemawanug  a'ketemi'nawAgk1'.  Ivago''i  tA'ci'i'cimamya- 
15notAmagute  nano'tA  wi'nA  wi'nemiVko'wanPtc1'.  PawikA'ckipo- 
no'wanite  naiyanenwi'megu  wi'anemi'awutA'minPtc1'.  Tca'g 
ana'nemAg  a'ketemi'nawAgki\  Na'kA,dtci  wi'nA  negu'twapyag 
a'i'tAmAgwe  kma'n  a'maneto'wiyAgw  ayi'g  i'ni  netena'nemaw 
ana'nemAgkK.  Agwi  wa'witep  inane'mAgin111'.  A'petA'kAmi'megu'u 
20  newawitA'mawawWAt.  Me'sA'kAmigu'kwa'An  a'mawike'kyawA'kya- 
'cinidtc  a'kwi'se'tawAgi  na'kA/dtci  mA'ni  pemanA'kwAgo'tanig 
a'mawike'kyawAgo'tanig  i'n  a'kwi'se'tawAgk  u,  a'ketemi'nawAgi 
wI'Anemi'A'kwitapwamigA'tenigkl\  Ma'ii  inug  anAgklt.  Maua'- 
'kAdtca'i  wi '  Anemime '  to 's  aneni  wig  wa'igi  wi'Anemidtca'imame'kwa- 
25  netAmagu'gwa'in  i'ni  wi'nA  wi'Anemi'utenAma'ti'sudtci 
me'to'saneni'wiwen111',  na/'kA  wi'nani  wi'Anemi'cipAne''ckagwidtc 
A'pe'naweni  wi'nA  wi' wadtci'sawanct  Amagu 'gwa'in11  K,  tcagi  winA 
wi'Anemi'cikA''ckowadtci'.  Wi'n  ugimawAn  upe''tawani 
wi'Anemi'ciwi'cigA'ki'senigk1'.  Ca''cki  to'kAmi  wi'n  ananemAg 
30  a'ketemi'nawAgkl\  I'n  a'ki'citcagiwitA'monan  inugi  tA''sonog 
a'ciketeminawAgi  nu'nnA',  Agwidtca'i  wi'wAni'katAmawAgini 
tA/fswaiyAg  a'ci'Anemiketemi'nawAgk1'.  Wi'Anemi'cinAto'ta'cidtci 
ninAga'na/'  ini  wi'i'ci'AneminagAtawa'nemAgk1'.  Ne''ki  wi'Anemine- 
'kiwf'tcime'to'sanenima'wAgani  wi'mawiwidtca'wiwAgkU ;  nin  Aga'i 
35  wi'mawiwidtcime'to'sane'nimAgk1' ; 

'mawi'A'kawapAniAg  ugimaw  upe''tawanui'  ” 


ke'tcinawi'meguga''  niuA  wi- 


Oni'yatuge  na/'kA  wi'n  a'adtcimu'te'e  win  a  nawAdtci'megu 
niga'ne'sitA':  “Tcagi  winA  kiigo'  onidtca'  wi'nanugi  wi'n  a'cimen- 
witota'wiyagw  a'tapwa'tawi'yago'  a'ciwitAmo'nAgowe  yOwwc'. 
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because  he  went  about,  weeping  and  suffering  too  much,  and  lie  went 
about  weeping  blindly,  for  he  did  not  know  how  his  life  (was  to  be) ; 
he  went  about  blindly  wailing  with  tobacco  in  his  hands.  He  spoke 
truly,  for  he  did  not  know  how  his  life  was.  He  did  not  even  know 
how  his  life  would  be  a  single  morning.  For  as  many  objects  as  he 
went  about  wailing  I  verily  blessed  him  to-day.  That  he  would  reach 
as  far  as  (his)  life  extends,  even  verily  feeble  old  age,  is  how  I  blessed 
him  when  I  took  pity  upon  him.  As  his  chief  was  vexed  with  every 
disease  and  he  did  not  indeed  know  how  it  might  be  contrived  that  he 
cease  from  being  vexed  by  every  (disease),  he  therefore  went  about 
wailing.  Verily  I  also  blessed  him  (and  promised  him)  to  always 
will  it  away  from  him.  As  his  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town)  was  ever  spoken 
against  by  all,  as  he  did  not  know  how  it  indeed  might  cease  to  be 
spoken  against  by  all  who  dwell  from  without,  his  foes,  and' cease 
to  be  remembered  by  them,  he  for  that  reason  went  about  wailing. 
In  such  manner  I  blessed  him  when  I  took  pity  upon  him  to-day. 
If  anything  very  evil  is  thus  spoken  against  his  (chief’s  town),  (the 
speaker)  shall  end  his  words  prematurely  (i.  e.,  fail  in  his  imprecation). 
If  (the  speaker)  is  not  able  to  cease  his  speech  instead  he  shall  indeed 
continue  to  curse  himself.  (Those  are)  all  the  ways  in  which  I  bless 
him  when  I  take  pity  upon  him.  Moreover,  I  also  bless  him  with 
what  we  who  are  manitous  call  ‘one  slice’  when  I  bless  him.  I  do 
not  bless  him  for  a  short  time.  I  firmly  said  forever  to  him.  When 
Mother-of-all-the-earth  lies  old,  and  when  this  sky  hangs  old  is  the 
limit  I  set  for  him.  To  such  an  extent  will  the  blessing  I  bestow  upon 
him  continue  to  be  valid.  This  is  what  I  said  to  him  to-day.  Verily 
at  yonder  time  whenever  there  shall  continue  to  be  a  people,  verily 
the  person,  whosoever  it  may  be,  by  whom  (this  religion)  is  fervently 
remembered  (i.  e.,  gives  the  suitable  ceremonies)  for  his  sake,  shall 
then  continue  to  gain  life,  and  disease  then  will  continue  to  miss  whom¬ 
soever  (this  religion)  is  willingly  served  for  his  sake  (i.  e.,  whosoever 
serves  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  for  his  sake),  and  each  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  benefited.  His  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town)  shall  thus  continue 
to  rest  securely.  I  only  blessed  him  peacefully  when  I  took  pity  upon 
this  person.  I  have  now  told  you  to-day  the  number  of  ways  I  blessed 
this  person.  Verily  I  shall  not  forget  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
I  continued  to  bless  him.  He  shall  thus  continue  to  ask  (favors) 
of  me  and  I  shall  continue  to  watch  over  him.  For  as  long  as  I  shall 
exist  as  mortal  with  him  I  shall  go  and  abide  with  him;  and  I  shall 
go  and  exist  as  mortal  with  him;  and  in  person  I  shall  go  and  watch 
over  the  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town).” 

Then,  it  seems,  again  the  leading  (manitou)  stopped  to  speak, 
“Now  verily  in  obeying  what  I  told  you  formerly,  you  have  to-day 
treated  me  well  in  every  respect.  And  you  have  greatly  benefited 
06112° — 30 - 7 
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I  ni  wl  n  ii  cikc  tcimenwitotawagw  inu'gi  kerne' to'saneni'rnenannA'. 
Ini  yowe  ‘ke'gime'si  ketume'to'saneni'mipennAf  ’  wadtcine'nA- 
gowW0'.  ‘A'gwi  ni'nA  ne'cP'k  ume'to'sanenimi'yaninnly  wadtcine'- 
nAgowe  yowe  ko'ci'seme'nanAgk1'.  I'ni  ku'dtci  wl'nA  wa'dtci 
5  ine'siwitAmo'nAgowe  wi'tcaginota'wiyagwe  yo'wwe\  Wadtci  tcag 
ti  cikcgi  pAgi  senAgi  wadtc  adtcimo'c'nAgow  a'kegipAgP'senAgi 
negu'ti  mA'ci'lcld  winwa'w  iya'fi  wi'tA'ciki'cigenAmati''sowadtc‘\ 
Na  lvA  yow  Anemu''te'sAn  unAnAgu'tamwagi  nepAgi'senAma- 
wawAg  .  Regime  sidtca'i  ma'netow  a'i'nenAgwc  kegime'si'megu 
10  ki'a'kwanetAmawapenDA'.  Na,fkA  m'An  A''samawwi':  agwi  mo''tci 
ni'nA  neguto'fpwagAn  A'ckunAmati'so'yanin111'.  Me'teno'tca'i 
ma  kwanemAgwin  i'ni  me"teno'i  wi'udtci'Anemitape''siyAgkwe\ 
Na  kA/dtc  ini  wi'udtci'Anemitape''siyAgw  Anemipyate'nAmonAgw  Ane- 
mu  tesa'K.  KatA,dtca'K  ca/'cki  tA'ci'a'penawi'Anemitape,'si'kagku'. 
15Pemate''siwen  ini'dtca'  ina'nemagw  i'ni  wi'i'tcigenwK.  Ninaiyonug 
1  ni  netena  nemawA  wi'tapa/'ku'ckAg  a'anonAmaweni'winigk1'. 
Na'kA,dtci  wi'n  a'ca'pedtcipegi'ckutA'mawudtc  utogi'mamAn  upe'- 
'tawan  a'kiwidtca'ikiwi'utwawa'gi'todtc  ayigidtca/'  nln  i'ni  netena'ne- 
mawA  mo'tci'megu  nano'tA  wi'AnemiVko'wanPtc1'.  Pawipono'- 
20  wanite  naiyanenwi'megu  wi'awutAmi'niwAnnK.  Na'kA,dtci  wi'n 
a  pawike  kanetAma'ti'sudtci  negu'twapyag  a'kiwidtca'i'utwawa'gi- 
'todtc  ayi'g  i_'ni  netena'nemawA  negu'twapyag  a'i'tAmAgw  a'maneto'- 
wiyAgkw®k  Inidtca'i  mA'n  a'gwidtca'i  wi'nA  niA'ni  wa'witepi  wi'inane'- 
niAgwini  niAni  tea  i  ketA  ki  inenan  a'niawike'kyawA''kya'segi  wi'Aiie- 
25mitapwamigA'tenigkl.  Na"kA  mA'ni  keki'cigu'menan  a'mawike'ky- 
awA'gotag  ini  wi'A'kwi'AnemitapwamigA'tenigk1';  pa'ci'megu 
a'mawiponime'to'saneniwA'kya'nigwani  wiVkwi'Anemi'tapwadtci 
wi'Anemimame'kwancmeno'wAgwannA'.  I'ni  wi'udtci'Anemi'cikA'- 
'ckowadtci  wi'wadtci'sawanetAmagu'gwa'ini  wigadtcine'kA'mugwanDA'. 


30  _  Pni  wi'na'rAnemi'cime'kwinawa/menAgwe  ko'ci'seme'nanAgkl'. 
InugPtca"  in  a'ki'ciwi'cigi'se'toyAgkwe\  Na'kA,dtci  mA'nA  w?nA 
niA  n  A  ckuta  na'siwA  wi'nA  wi'A'cki'AnemipAgi'senA'mawap  A'sa'ma- 
WAnDlt;  winAdtca'i  wi'AnemiVckiVtamaw™'.  Na'kA/dtci  win  a 
kiigo'i  pyiiten  Amono '  w  Agw  ani  wi'nA  wi'niganitape'si'nutAmwA 
35kago'u\  Agwidtca'i'  ca/'ck  a'penawi  wi'tA'citapetape''sidtcinnl. 
Wi'n  ayi'gi  kegApiwA  wi'Anemi'inane'magwani  ko'ci'semena'na'1'. 
Ca''cki  wi'nA  pemate''siwen  amitA'cinanetA'mawadtc1'.  Na"kA 
wi'n  uniAne'seno'mwawAn  ami'citA'ci'ane'keno'tA'mawadtci  wi'i- 
'cipawikago''inidtc  uwidtci'ckwe,'wawa'1'.  Wi'Anemina'kA,dtcipawi- 
40pAnadtcimonidtc1'.  PAnanadtcimonite  wi'tA'cipe'katotA'mawadtc1'. 
Na  kA  dtci  wi'nA'  ca''cki  wi'AneminanagAtawa'nemadtci  wi'Anenii- 
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our  people  to-day.  That  is  why  I  formerly  said  to  you,  Wo  all  have 
a  people.’  It  is  why  1  said  to  you  formerly  regarding  our  grandchildren 
‘I  do  not  alone  have  a  people.’  For  that  was  why  1  formerly  told 
you  all  to  listen  to  me.  It  is  why  I  told  you  all  how  I  had  granted 
(certain  things)  to  be  with  (the  people)  when  I  granted  a  single  weed 
to  be  with  them  that  they  themselves  were  to  raise  yonder  for  them¬ 
selves.  And  I  gave  them  a  dog  (to  be)  at  their  hearths.  Verily  every 
one  of  us  whom  they  call  a  manitou  shall  think  highly  of  them  for 
their  sake.  And  this  tobacco ;  I  did  not  save  even  a  pipeful  for  myself. 
Verily  only  whenever  they  remember  us  (i.  e.,  hold  suitable  religious 
services),  then  only  shall  we  thereby  continue  to  enjoy  it.  More¬ 
over,  then  (only)  shall  we  thereby  continue  to  be  satisfied  if  they 
continue  to  offer  us  dogs.  Do  not,  verily,  be  simply  satisfied  there. 
Verily  if  you  then  bless  them  with  life  it  shall  be  so.  I  also  to-day 
bless  (our  grandchild)  so  that  he  will  reach  feeble  old  age.  More¬ 
over,  as  his  chief’s  fire  (i.  e.,  town)  is  ever  spoken  against  annoyingly, 
and  he  therefore  goes  about  wailing,  verily  I  also  so  bless  him  that 
(his  foe)  shall  even  continue  to  end  his  speech  prematurely  (i.  e.,  be 
unsuccessful  in  his  designs).  If  (his  foe)  does  not  cease  talking 
(against  our  grandchild’s  chief’s  town)  instead  he,  indeed,  will  curse 
himself.  Moreover,  as  he  did  not  know  whether  (he  would  obtain)  for 
himself  one  slice  and  therefore  went  about  wailing,  I  also  accordingly 
bless  him  with  what  we  who  are  manitous  call  one  slice.  And  so 
verily  I  shall  not  now  bless  this  person  for  a  short  time.  (My  blessing) 
shall  continue  to  be  valid  when  this  our  earth  lies  old.  And  when 
this  our  sky  hangs  old  is  the  extent  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  valid; 
even  until  there  ceases  to  be  a  people  and  earth  whosoever  shall 
continue  to  fervently  remember  us  (i.  e.,  worship  us)  shall  continue 
to  speak  validly  (i.  e.,  his  prayers  shall  be  answered).  In  the  same 
way  the  one  by  whomever  the  work  (of  this  religion)  is  willingly  per¬ 
formed  for  his  sake  (i.  e.,  whoever  willingly  serves  as  a  ceremonial 
attendant  for  his  sake)  and  whoever  carefully  follows  (this  religion) 
shall  thereby  continue  to  be  benefited. 

“In  that  way  we  shall  be  in  the  habit  of  continuing  to  thereby  make 
our  grandchildren  mindful.  To-day  verily  we  now  have  firmly  set 
(our  promises)  to  (our  grandchildren).  Moreover,  he,  this  Spirit 
of  Fire,  shall  continue  to  be  the  first  to  be  given  tobacco;  verily  he 
shall  continue  to  smoke  first.  Moreover,  he  shall  be  the  first  to  enjoy 
anything  which  (our  grandchildren)  may  offer  us.  Verily  he  shall 
not  merely  simply  always  enjoy  it.  He  also  has  the  power  to  continue 
to  bless  whomsoever  of  our  grandchildren  he  pleases.  He  should 
contrive  to  bless  them  only  with  life  because  of  (their  tobacco  and 
other  offerings).  And  he  should  contrive  to  soften  their  wars  there 
so  that  their  foes  will  be  as  nought.  Moreover  (our  grandchildren) 
should  not  continue  to  make  mistakes  in  their  speeches.  If  they 
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'cita'anutAmi'nigwani  na'kA/dtci  wI'Ancnd'cike'kA'wa'nigwani  kl- 
dtcimanetonana'1'.  'O'ni  na'kA,dtci  mA'nA  ko'ci'semena'na'  a'utA- 


nena'minidtci  wi'tA'ne'sIwA  maww".  ‘Tayapigwa'cigA’  wI'i'gkwA'. 
Wi'nAdtca'  iya'i  wi'mawitA'ciwawitawa'kwapAtA'mawawA  me'to- 
5  'saneniwiwen  ina'i  wi'AneminanetAmi'nigwani  kidtcimanet6'nanau'. 


“Kago'tca/'  ayl'g  i'cipe'tadtcimonit  A'ckutana''siwAnDl\  papegwA 
wi'tA'cipe'cigwadtcimu'tawadtci  ko'ci'semenana'1'.  Tca'gi  wi'n 
i'cita/'aweni  wi'ke'gApIwA  tca'gi  mo''tci  namita/'agAn111'.  Agwi- 
dtca'  ca/'cld  wi'tA'citape''sidtcinn1'.  Wi'n  iya'fi  wi'nA  wa'dtcinowa'ko- 
10'ogonidtc  A'sa'mawAn111',  na'kA/dtci  wi'AneminemAtono'wAgwan111'. 
Agwidtca'  a'penawi  wi'tA'citape''sidtcini  wi'n  a  na*1*.  Tcagina'i 
kekegApipwA  wi'Aneminanemagkwe'.  Inidtca'i  wi'i'ca'wiyagwe  ne'k 
anemime'  to 's aneni  wig  wa'igi  ko'ci'semenanAgk1'.  Ka'o'n  a'ki'ciwitA- 
mo'nAgowwe'.  Inidtca/'  win  a'cita/pi'adtc  a'keteminawadtc 
15  A'penedtca'i  ketenane'mapennA'.  Inidtca'i  kinA'megu  ke'tcinawi'- 
megu  iya/'i  wi'mawitA'ciwIdtca'wiwAdtci  pa'ci'megu  a'mawiponime- 
'to'saneniwA'kyawinigkl\  ” 


A'kl'ci'umi/'camidtc1',  ki'cike'kyadtc  a'wItA'mawadtci  tcinawa'- 
madtciM',  “Neketemi'nagopi  ke'te'nA  manetowAgkl\  MAnidtca'  A''ki 
20  newawitA'magogi  ld'cegwi  na/'k  a'pawike'kyawAgo'tanigkl\  Inidtca'i 
wI'Anemi'utenAmagwe  me'to'saneni'wiwen111'.  KatAdtca'i  poninene- 
'kanetAgagku',  mame'kwanetA'mugkuV’  a/'ina^tc1'. 


Inugidtca'i  kawAgi'megu  mAnidtca'i  wl'giyap  a'tA'cipiki'ganugkI\ 

(I)4  A''A'sedtci  ki'ciwawl''suteig  Anemu''te'sAgkl'.  Ayawi'ci'megu- 
25papAgAine'te'e  nayapi'mcgu  a'iniigwAne^c1'. 


(2)  WapAnigi  kekl'ceyap  aiyo'H  na/'k  a'tA,'ciwInA'ni'edtc1'.  Ki'ci- 
pApA'ko''cudtcin  o'ni  na/'k  a'pAgitA'mawuHc1';  tcilgi  kl'cipAgitA'- 
mawudtci  pe'ku''si'  Ana/gAneg  a/Vse^c1'.  A'wapi'sigA'tAmegkl\ 
Ne'pi  pa'sapo'tag  a/'aiyog  a'ka'cka'cltA'u^c1'.  KutAg  a/'aiyogi  na/'kA 
30  ne'p  a'wigadtciko'genedtc‘'.  Ini'mcgu  a'po'ta'kwagi  niganA''kA'sutA'. 
A'tA'gu'sudtc  Ata'minAgkI\ 


*  Thu  numbers  iu  parentheses  refer  to  thoso  of  Figure  2,  p.  57,  showing  how  the  ceremony  is  conducted. 
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make  mistakes  in  their  speeches  he  shall  there  correctly  interpret 
for  them.  Moreover,  he  shall  only  continue  to  carefully  watch 
whatever  they  shall  continue  to  think,  and  (to  note)  whomsoever  of 
our  fellow  manitous  they  shall  accordingly  name  (in  their  worship). 
And,  moreover,  this  (manitou)  shall  be  where  our  grandchildren  have 
their  smoke  hole.  He  shall  be  called  ‘Ho-who-lies-with-his-cyes- 
bulging.’  Verily  he  shall  go  yonder  and  there  watch  both  sides 
(where  worship  is  held)  and  note  whatever  they  shall  continue  to  thinlc 
of  life  there,  and  (shall  report)  whomsoever  of  our  fellow  manitous 
they  mention  (in  their  worship). 

“Also  if  in  any  way  the  Spirit  of  Fire  shall  err  in  speaking  (i.  e., 
in  interpreting  prayers  to  the  manitous),  he  (Who-lies-with-his-eyes- 
bulging)  shall  at  once  correctly  interpret  for  our  grandchildren. 
He  shall  have  power  to  know  every  thought,  even  every  inmost 
thought.  Verily  he  shall  not  merely  be  satisfied  there  (but  will 
bestow  blessings  in  return).  That  is  why  he  is  given  a  whiff  of 
tobacco  yonder,  and  whatever  they  continue  to  hang  in  a  kettle 
for  us.  Verily  he  shall  not  simply  be  satisfied  there.  And  you  all 
have  the  power  to  continue  to  bless  them.  That  verily  is  what  you 
shall  do  as  long  as  our  grandchildren  continue  to  exist  as  mortals. 
And  now  I  have  finished  telling  you.  That  verily  is  how  he  (this 
manitou)  pleased  (our  grandchild)  when  he  blessed  him.  Verily 
we  all  bless  him  alike.  So  verily  in  person  you  must  go  yonder  and 
live  with  (your  people)  until  there  shall  cease  to  be  a  people  and 
an  earth.” 

And  when  he  had  a  sacred  pack,  as  soon  as  he  had  grown  old,  he 
informed  his  relatives,  “The  manitous  have  truly  blessed  me. 
Verily  they  repeatedly  mentioned  this  earth  to  me  (and  said  that) 
the  sky  did  not  hang  old.  So  verily  you  shall  continue  thereby  to 
obtain  life  from  them.  Verily  do  not  cease  to  remember,  and  fer¬ 
vently  recollect  (this  religion;  i.  e.,  give  the  proper  ceremonies),”  so 
he  said  to  them. 

Verily  still  to-day  this,  indeed,  is  a  wickiup  in  which  a  gens  festival 
is  held. 

(1) 1  Where  the  dogs  are  placed  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
singed.  They  are  piled  up  in  exactly  the  same  order  as  they  were 
clubbed  to  death. 

(2)  And  here  is  wnere  they  are  butchered  the  next  day  in  the 
morning.  When  they  are  cut  in  pieces  then  also  they  are  freed 
from  (lumps  on  the  neck,  forelegs,  and  muscles) ;  as  soon  as  every 
lump  is  thrown  away  (the  dogs)  are  placed  in  bowls.  They  begin 
to  pour  (water  into  the  bowls).  They  use  hot  water  when  (the 
dogs)  arc  scraped.  Fresh  water  is  used  when  they  are  carefully 
washed.  Then  the  first  kettle  is  boiled.  Corn  is  cooked  with  it. 


1  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  those  in  Figure  2. 
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(3)  A'ckip 5 '  ta'kwagk A 

(4)  'O'ni  mA'nA  na/'kA' 

(5)  MAnA'megu  na/'kA\ 

(6)  Ma'iia  na/'kA'. 

5  (7)  'O'ni  niAnA  kege'ne'sutA'. 

(8)  Aiyo''  aVgotagi  mamato'tAmeg  a'pawipa'ke'natagk1'.  I'n 
a''cawigkl\ 

(9)  A''A'sedtci  kl'ci'ne'set  Anemo'a'*'.  Ki'citcagi'sogi'ta'wudtcin 
a'nAna'i''cimedtci  wa'tapAg  ane'kwa''cimedtcu.  PapAga'ckAta''ci- 

10  map1'.  XwAtenA'mawudtci  katemina'gatcigkl\ 

(10)  MAniga'  ayog  a'no''sAmegk1'.  A'kAniki'cegwe'  ca''cki  nyawe'- 
nwi'  ca/'cki  no''sigap  A'kAniki'ce'gkwe'. 

(11)  A'tcI'tApidtci  kanotAgkA'.  A'mAmato'mowadtc  adtcidtca'‘', 
“Na'i',  niAnA  kepAgi'senAinagop  A''samawA  wi'niganitape'sinu'- 

15  tawAdtcle.  Na/'k  aiyo''  a'tAne'cawa/'cinAni  pAgi'senAinawap  aiy5''i 
tanadtcimawe'niwitA  Vnenagi  Tayapi'gwa'cigkA'.  Inidtc,a'i  kinwa'w 
inu'g  a'ci'A'pane'moyagke'.  Tanidtca'i  wi'i'ca'wiyagwe  wi'kiwiwa- 
WAnatowAmagwe  ma'kwanemA'gedtcigk1'?  Kinwa'w  aiyo''i  pAgi'sa- 
'kwimeno'wagwani  wi'pyadtciwidtca'wiwagwe  ko'ci'se'mwawAgklt. 

20  A'ki  niA'ni  wawitAmonogan  a'inegi'kwi''tonegi  kena'moweni  wi'pa- 
wikiwinote'kwato'wAmAdtc1'.  Wi'nA  na''kA  'A'nenagi  Tayapl'gwa- 
cigA  mAni  kl'ce'gw  a'inegi'kwanA'kwAgotag  anegi'kwP'tonegi  na'- 
'kinnA'.  Kago'  i'cipAna'dtcimut  A'ckuta'na'_sIwA  ki'nA  wi'pe'katotA'- 
mawAdtci  ko'ci'se'mwawAgkl\  Ane'te'e'.  Inidtca'  inu'g  a'cita'awad- 

25tci  ma'kwanetci'gatcigk1'.  Pemate'siwen  a'nAtawanetAma'wawad- 
tci  netApeno'eme'nana'1'.  TA7'swaiyAg  ananeme'nago'A  nepA'cito- 
'emenanAn  i'n  a'cinAtawanetA'monage  nina'n  inu'g  a'ko'w  a'me'to- 
'saneni'wiyagke'.  Inidtca'  anadtcimo''enani  neme''cu',  A'ckuta'na- 
'siwwe',  ki'nA  na/'lvA  Tayapigwa''cinAiiDe.” 


30  (12)  Aiyo''  mAni  tcA'tcawi'i  tetepipA'ginap  a'samawA  me''tegon 

'aneniA'tagin111',  kAbotwemega'pe'6',  agwiga/'  A''penadtc‘\ 


(13)  MAnAga/'  A'sai'y  a'nene''cki'cigkK. 

(14)  A'Atagi  pe'pigwa'ck"1'.  Nyawe'nw  Anwa'wa'tapi  ne''ki 
pemiki'ganugk1'. 

35  (15)  A'A''sawadtc  a'ku'nawAn111'. 


(10) 

(17) 


A'tA'ci'si'gA'udtc  Anemo'A 
A'ki'cagwA'piwadtei  niAini'' 


wi'Ainwa'wadtcini  mAini''ci'Agk1'. 
ei'Agk1',  “i'n”  ii'i'dtci  negu't1'. 


(18)  “Na'i',  neki'ciku'iwitAma'wapenA  keme'co'e'nanAgi  wi'pe- 
'cigwadtcimwi'ta'wawadtc1'.  Inidtca'  anadtcimu'te'e  katemina'we- 
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(3)  (The  kettle)  which  is  boiled  first. 

(4)  And  then  this  one. 

(5)  And  this  one. 

(6)  And  this  one. 

(7)  And  this  is  the  one  cooked  in  a  hurry. 

(S)  Here  is  where  that  which  is  worshipped  (i.  e.,  the  sacred  pack) 
hangs  when  it  is  not  opened.  That  is  what  is  done. 

(9)  A  puppy  which  has  just  been  killed  is  placed  (here).  When 
(little  bundles  of  tobacco)  have  all  been  tied  to  its  (feet),  it  is  laid 
down  properly  with  its  head  facing  the  east.  It  is  laid  flat  on  its 
belly.  Those  who  bestowed  the  blessing  are  offered  it. 

(10)  And  this  is  what  is  used  when  they  fumigate.  All  day  long 
they  fumigate  only  four  times. 

(11)  Where  the  speaker  sits.  When  they  worship  (this)  verily 
is  what  he  says,  “Well,  you  are  given  this  tobacco  so  you  may  be 
the  first  to  enjoy  it.  And  here  where  you  blaze  He-whose-eyes- 
bulge,  who  is  said  to  be  in  the  smoke-hole,  is  given  it.  That,  verily, 
is  how  we  depend  upon  (both  of)  you.  How,  verily,  will  you  act 
so  as  to  go  about  explaining  to  those  whom  we  remember  (i.  e.,  for 
whom  we  hold  these  ceremonies)?  He  (the  Great  Manitou)  must 
have  cast  you  (both)  out  to  come  and  dwell  with  your  grandchildren. 
You  (sing.)  must  have  been  told  that  your  breath  had  been  made 
the  size  of  this  earth  so  that  you  would  not  fail  to  make  (the  manitous) 
hear  you.  And  as  for  He-whose-eyes-bulge-in-the-smoke-holc  (your 
breath)  was  made  the  size  this  sky  hangs.  If  the  Spirit  of  Fire  in 
any  way  errs  in  translation,  you  are  to  correctly  interpret  for  your 
grandchildren.  That  is  what  (our  old  man)  was  told.  Verily  that 
is  what  those  who  are  conducting  the  ceremony  to-day  think.  Life 
is  what  they  desire  for  our  children.  As  many  ways  as  you  blessed 
our  old  man  is  what  we  who  to-day  are  the  last  (generation  of) 
mortals  desire  from  you.  That,  verily,  is  what  I  say  to  you,  my 
grandfather,  Spirit  of  Fire,  and  you  also  Whose-eyos-bulge-as-you 

«  repose.” 

(12)  And  here  where  the  posts  stand  occasionally  tobacco  is  cast 
(going  about  the  interior  of  the  building)  in  a  circle;  it  happens  once 
in  a  while,  not  always. 

(13)  And  this  is  where  this  buckskin  is  laid  open. 

(14)  Where  the  flute  is  placed.  It  is  blown  four  times  during  the 
gens  festival. 

(15)  Where  they  place  tobacco. 

(16)  Where  a  dog  is  served  for  the  ceremonial  attendants  to  eat. 

(17)  When  the  ceremonial  attendants  sit  down  in  a  cluster  then  one 
says,  “Already.” 

(18)  “Well,  wo  have  already  told  our  grandfathers  that  they 
truthfully  interpret  for  them.  That,  verily,  is  what  the  one  blessed 
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'Sit4'  'm'n  ayi'gi  kl' Anemime'kwanemipWA' ;  ayigi'ku'i  ni'n  i'n  i'ciwi- 
tdta  a  tAmann1'.  Na''kA  ncguta''megu'  sAnAgA'pinaiye  ni^tcitAp1'. 
I  ce  ku  a  gwi  wi'nawl'yagwinnlV  Inugidtca'<  in  a'inanetA'magudtci 
iicUpen0  emenanAn111'.  'O'ni  ni'co'nAmegi  pya'tawutA  nAgA'mo- 
S°  nAmegkK’  nyawo'nAmeg  a'penedtca'  I'n  ananetA'mawu- 
. A  f.11,6  wI'manetAma'gaw^tc1'.  Ini  ki'cagwAPi''tAmagw  ini- 
tca  Inu  gi  klnwa'wA  wrudtciwrse'niyagkwct,  neniti'gkc'.” 


(19)  A'ki 'citcagi'seny aw ad tc K,  “A''kAnAni  klV'kA'sap™'.”  AV- 
'kA'sAgi  negu'ti  mAmI'cI''A\ 

10  (20)  1'Anwa'wa'tAgi  pe'pigwa'ckwi  negu'ti  na'gAmutAt.  A'pena- 

tci'megu  tete'p  Anwawa/'tcigawWA',  wa'tapAgk1',  wadtcinawA'kwagkU 
wa  tciPAgi''cimugklS  wadtcike'siya'gk'\  Naya'p  a'awidtci  na'W- 


wa/'sayawwet 


(21)  A  a  tagi  cl  cl  gwAnAn  a'tA'ciponina'gagin111'. 

15  (22).  “Na'i',  wi'nAgA'moyAgkwe',  ki'kudtcina'gapennA'.  Taniwa' 

mo  tei  wlVca'wiyAg1--'?  Agwi  kago'1'.  NAno''ckwe  tA'ci'inA'A- 
m°  'lyAgwe  kenAgAmone'nanAn111'.” 


Wi  na  na  ka  wi  na  ga  twi  ma  ni  a  ki  ye  wi  na. 
Nl'ce'nwi  nayapowapi. 

20  'O'ni  pa'si'g  a'nowagk1': 

Wi  me  mye  ka  wi  na  ga  twi  i  ma  ni  ki  de  gi  wi  na. 
Wi  me  mye  ki  wi  na  ga  twi  i. 

“  A'ki'cina'gayAgkwe\” 


(23)  Na'i',  To'ka'nnc',  slgA'wIn114'.  Kl'mamanetl'ip 


WAt  >) 


25  A'si'gA'wadtci .  kegipA'setc'megu  Ana'ga'egklt.  A'si'gA'wadtci 
ku'twa'cig  a''aiyodtci  me'tegwi'Ana'gAnAn111'.  Ayawi'ci'i'ci'si'gA- 
wadtci  tcatcawitA'swi'megu  ayi'gi  me'si'gwa'i  nepo'p  I'na'ik 
(24)  A' waw ata's A'piw adtci  To'ekanA  Kl'cko'tA'. 


A'ciginidtc  aVmwawadtci  ma'A'gklt. 

30  (25)  Ki''cko'Agkl\ 

(26)  To/tkanAgkK. 

(27)  Na  i  ,  To'ka'n110',  iya/'i  kl'nA  udtci  ki'wi'ku'mawAgi  kidtci- 
'6'ckA'cAgkl\  Kl'manomapwA  Ki''cko'Agk‘\  Kl'niAni'etipwAga'- 
'megu.  Ka'tA  nanawaneti''kagku'.” 

35  Iniga''  niAn  aya''megutA'cikwa'ckwi'na'sudtci  wadtci  ke°-eni'si'- 

gA'i^tc1'.  & 

“Inidtca''  mAn  a'utotame'tiyAgwe  wa'dtc  Anemi'cite'ka''soyAgwe 
To'ka'niweni  na'(kA  Ki'cko''iwenDl'.  A'gwi  na''kA  wawutAini 
wi' t  a'ci' aP  wi'etl'y  Agwini  na''ina'i  wi'ma'me'ci'kAka'tvvine'tAmo'- 
40  wAgwan'’1'.” 
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said,  ‘you  will  continue  also  to  remember  mo  (i.  o.,  hold  a  proper 
ceremony  for  me);  that  also  is  what  I  indeed  desire.  And  I  shall  sit 
down  between  the  benches.  But,  indeed,  you  will  not  sec  me.’  To¬ 
day,  verily,  that  is  how  he  is  thought  of  by  our  child  (i.  e.,  the  giver  of 
the  festival).  And  the  one  who  was  given  the  songs  the  second  time, 
third,  and  fourth  is  thought  of  in  the  same  way.  (And)  so  they  will 
alike  bestow  blessings.  Now  as  soon  as  you  have  sat  down  in  a 
cluster  to  this  festival,  verily  you  may  now  eat,  men.” 

(19)  When  they  all  have  finished  eating  (they  were  told),  “You 
will  burn  the  bones.”  One  ceremonial  attendant  burned  them. 

(20)  One  singer  (the  head  one)  blows  a  flute.  He  always  blows  it  in 
a  circle,  east,  south,  west,  and  north.  He  is  at  the  same  (spot)  all 
day  long. 

(21)  "Where  the  rattles  are  placed  whenever  they  cease  singing. 

(22)  “Well,  we  must  sing,  we  shall  try  to  sing.  How,  pray,  shall 
we  even  do  so?  (It  is)  nothing.  We  sing  our  songs  blindly  (i.  e.,  we 
depend  upon  no  one;  we  shall  sing  the  best  we  can).” 

This  earth  will  appear  wretchedly. 

The  same  is  sung  twice. 

And  the  other  half  goes: 

This  sky  will  appear  wretchedly, 

Will  appear  wretchedly. 

“We  have  sung.” 

(23)  “Well,  To'kanA,  dish  it  out.  You  are  to  have  a  contest  with 
each  other.” 

He  pours  it  out  in  bowls  while  (the  food)  is  hot.  When  he  pours  it 
out  he  uses  six  wooden  bowls.  He  dishes  it  out  in  turn  together  with 
corn  and  soup. 

(24)  The  To'kan(s)  and  Kl'cko(s)  sit  opposite  each  other.  (See 
fig.  3.) 

(This  is)  how  they  are  when  these  eat  the  meat). 

(25)  Ivi'ckos. 

(26)  To'kans. 

(27)  “Well,  To'kan,  you  must  go  from  (here)  and  invite  your 
fellow  To'kans.  You  must  beat  the  Ki'ckos.  You  must  deprive 
each  other.  Do  not  be  easy  with  each  other.” 

Now  this  is  why  (the  dog)  is  served  in  a  hurry  while  boiling. 

“Verily  now  this  is  why  we  who  are  brothers  together  (i.  e.,  our 
families)  continued  to  be  thus  named  To'kan-side  and  Ki'cko-side. 
And  we  must  not  uselessly  wait  for  each  other  at  the  time  whenever 
we  shall  hear  it  surely  with  sorrow(?).” 
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(28)  “KinAdtca'  aiyd''  udtci  Ki''cko'  ki'wl'ku'mawAgi  kldtci-Ki'- 
*cko*AgkI'.  Mo'tciku,'megu  'i'ni  wi'i'ca'wiyAgw  a'kwimAne'seno'imi- 
gatiwAgwani  kidtcl'ckw e ' 'enan Agk *' .  Ki'mamani'e'tipenA  me'tA'mi 
wrtapipAgA'magwan^k  Ki'mAinigwa'siipwAdtca,'megu  ke'gime's 

5  a<neni'\viyAnneV’ 

(29)  “Inidtca/'i  wi'kwago'6tA'mawAdtci  ne'niwAg61'.  MAnAga'* 
A^samawA  wI'so'genAtA  mAnA'kAdtca'fi  kl'ina'sA'migapA\  Ite'pi 
kri'citci'genawA  wadtcipAgi''cimug  uta''kwe\  Keke'kanetA'  kudtci 
wi'ino'wayAn111'.  Ki'cikwago'otAinAn  A^ckutagi  ki'pA'ginaw  i'n 

10  a''kunawWA\” 

Ma'd.  a'ci'gapadtc  a'nowadtci  na'kA^tc1*:  “Wa''o,  wa'*o, 
wa/'o,  wa/'o.” 

Ma'Ani'megu  a'A'kawapAmawadtcini  mamaneti''itcigk1'. 

ClgwAtAmo'wadtcin  A/fkAnAn  A^kA^ap1'. 

15  Na/'kA  ma'kwanema/dtci'i  maya'wimetA  To'ka'nA  Neneme''kiwA 


na/'kA  Ki'cko''A  inigi  awAtenAma'wutcigk1'. 

(30)  X'kA'nawidtci  ki'ganutAt:  “Na'i'  keki'sadtcime'nepenA  na'i' 
ne'nitig  aya'citA'ci'kAmati''soyagwe  kago''i  wa/witep  inu'gi 
negutiwa,'sayawwK;  lunwa'wA  na'fk  i''kwatigke\  Inidtca''  a'ci- 


20  menwi  ka/nowadtcinetApeno'eme'nanAgi  nar'kA  neto'kwiyome'nanAgi 
winwawanug  a'pawikwiyenAk:e'kanetA'mowadtci  wi'Anemi'cigenigwan 
uwi'yawaw  inu'gkK.  Cina/'  anane'mago'A  nekete'simena/na' 
inanetAma'winage  nene'sa'mananA  na''kA  netaiyi'e'nanAgk1',  Anemu'- 
*tdsAg  a'pota'konage  nipete''siw  a'tAgwapo'sA'monagke'.” 

25  I'n  a'nawadtci  ma'kwanedtci'gatcigkK. 

“Neki'citcagiwitAma'wapenA  keme'come'se'nanAg  aiyo''  tanadtci- 
mawenl' witcigk  nun  A'ckutana'siwA  na"k  Aiyo''i  'A'nenagi 
Tayapi'gwa'cigkA\  Winwa'w  aiyo''  A^segog  uwidtcimaneto'wawa' 
anApi'e'gowadtcK.  Winwa'wA'  ca'cki'megu  a/'penawi  wi'pe'cigwi- 
30  *adtcimwi/'tonAgkwet.  Inidtca'  ninananu'gi  wa'dtc  A'piinemoyage 
winwa/wWA'.  Inidtca'  a'cimenwa'wiyagw  a/'pyaiyagw  aiyo'1  a'tAne- 
'kwapi' 'toy agw e  ki'yawaww1'.  Iniga'yatug  anadtcimu'te'e  nina'nA 
nepA'cito'e'menannAt,  ‘a'ciwadtciyapi  inanetowAgi  kateminawitcigk1', 
“W I'AprtAmonugwanA  na'*kA  wi'wigadtci'Anemiii.Ana'inedtcatAino- 
35nugwiinA  'i'niyapina'i  wi'Anemi'ci'genig  u'wiyaww1',  wl'pawipa- 
wanemono'kAtAinugwan™'.’”  MA'n  in  agii'te'6'.  Ki'ta'pi'topwA 
ki'yawaww1'.  Inidtca''  inu'g  a'cinomAgapi''enage  ne'nitige  kinwa'w 
i''kwatigke\” 


40 


I'n  anetu'namudtci  kakA'notAg  a'adtci'mo'adtc  atA'ma'a'1'. 

/O  1  \  f  ^  ^  /  \  ^  ^  nvtl  “ *  f —  _  of  >  4"  —  If  I  f  1  1  _  .  _  K  • 


(31)  “'O'niyapi  wi'nimi'enagk0'.  MAin^'c1',  kAkato''ci  wl'kn' 


niAtcig 


,kl<  >> 
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(28)  “Verily  you,  Ki'cko,  must  go  from  here  and  invite  your 
fellow  Ivi'ckos.  Indeed,  we  must  even  do  that  as  long  as  we  and  our 
foes  fight  against  each  other  in  war.  We  shall  have  a  contest  to  see 
who  will  strike  (the  enemy)  first.  Verily  you  must  all  do  your  best, 
men.” 

(29)  “Verily  you  must  now  cry  out  for  the  men.  And  you  who 
are  to  hold  this  tobacco  must  verily  stand  facing  yonder.  You  will 
raise  up  (the  tobacco)  thither,  toward  the  western  direction.  For 
you  know  what  you  will  say.  As  soon  as  you  have  cried  out  you 
must  cast  that  tobacco  in  the  fire.” 

And  this  is  what  he  says  as  he  stands  facing  (that  direction): 

“Wa'o,  wa'o,  wa'o,  wa'o.” 

This,  indeed,  is  he  whom  the  contestants  watch. 

The  bones  which  remain  after  (the  feast)  are  burned. 

And  the  one  chiefly  mentioned  by  those  remembering  them  (i.  e., 
worshipping  them)  is  a  Td'kan  Thunderer  and  a  Kl  cko  Thunderer 
and  they  are  those  who  are  extended  (tobacco  and  cooked  food). 

(30)  He  who  is  celebrating  the  gens  festival  speaks:  “Well,  we 
dislike  to  call  you,  men,  while  you  are  busy  with  your  own  affairs, 
for  a  short  time  to-day,  during  a  single  period  of  daylight;  and  you, 
women.  Now,  verily,  how  well  our  children  and  our  sisters  have 
done  to-day  because  they  did  not  exactly  know  how  their  lives  would 
continue  to  be  to-day.  Oh  bless  us  as  you  blessed  our  venerable 
ones  because  of  our  tobacco,  and  our  pets,  dogs,  which  we  boil  for  37ou, 
rooking  a  soup  of  harvest  crops  with  it  for  you.” 

That  is  what  those  worshipping  say  to  (those  worshipped). 

“We  have  all  told  our  grandfathers  who  are  said  to  be  here,  this 
Spirit  of  Fire  and  He-who-lies-with-his-eyes-bulging-in-the-smoke- 
hole  here.  They  were  placed  here  by  their  fellow  manitous  when  they 
were  thus  stationed  by  them.  They  shall  merely  alike  translate 
correctly  for  us.  That,  verily,  is  why  we  depend  upon  them  to-day. 
And,  verily,  you  do  well  in  coming  and  sitting  down  (at  the  festival). 
And  now  what,  it  seems,  our  old  man  said  is,  ‘  what  the  manitous  who 
blessed  me  said  to  me  is,  “Whosoever  shall  sit  down  to  your  festival, 
and  whosoever  shall  carefully  continue  to  properly  handle  (the  food) 
for  you  (i.  e.,  serve  as  a  ceremonial  attendant)  also,  his  life  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  same  (i.  e.,  he  also  will  be  blessed),  and  also  with  regard 
to  whosoever  shall  not  think  lightly  of  performing  (the  proper) 
ceremony.”’  This  is  what  he  was  told.  You  (will)  satisfy  your¬ 
selves.  That,  verily,  is  why  we  have  you  sit  down  for  a  short  time, 
men,  and  you  women.” 

That  is  what  the  speaker  says  when  addressing  the  smokers. 

(31)  “And  now  we  shall  have  you  dance.  Ceremonial  attendant, 
urge  those  whom  you  invited.” 
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“'A  W. 


Pceku''megu  P'cigenwi  mA'n"" 


Nimigu  ka'kA'mmU. 

V  .  •  /I  .  .  - =>~  *  "to'"-*”*  J-LiSI.  il 

Ayigi  ku  1^  tAnato  tatawi  pemate''siwenn1'.  Iniku'  winai'yatuge 
pyadtci'inatotA'ge'e  katemina'we'sit  a'ckime'to'sane'niwitA'.” 


10 


.  a'nawAdtci'Anwa'wa'tAgi  pe'pigwa'ck"1'.  Nayapi'megu 
5  a'tete'pi'Anwa'wa'tAg  a'kwinagawadtcini  nImiwA''Agigk1'. 

We  ne  a  wa  ni  ma  ka  ni  ma  ne  to  wa  ki  e  ne  ka? 

Ko  tti  ke  gi  ke  mya  na  o  na  wa  ki  ma  ne  to  a  ki. 

Ke  te  ne  le  e  ni  ka  ni. 

Pa'si'g*1': 

We  ne  a  wa  ni  ma  ki  tte  ma  ne  to  a  ki  ye  ne  ke? 

Nayapi'megu  atawa'igAn01'. 

“In  a'kl'cmlmi''enagket. ” 

Nayapi'megu  na'*k  anwawa/'tcigat  a*'*cawidtc‘'. 

“  Inidtca'i  wi'siga'i'gayagk™'.  Ki'cigo''setopw  uwi''cK.  InA 
15  na“kA  niganA''kA'sutAe  kinAmegu  wi'nan  uwir'ci  kepA'kimenepen 
a'niganimAim''ci'iyAnn1',  kudtci,e  a'gwi  wata'sawi'yAnin111'.  lyama'- 
'mAtA  'in  a'cawiwa'te'e  wata'sawA'megu.  A'nekodtci  namA'sutA 
kinwawA'megu  wi'nani  kepA'kime'nepenA  keguwi'ce'megu  a'mAmi'- 
ci'iyagkwe'.  'O'me'ce'megu  ina'nemagwe  wi'pumi'yagago'A  'i'kwawA- 

■  /  fl  f  _  >  • 

ki'ane'kodtci'siga- 

.ke* 

> 


20gi'ga'K.  Na“kA  ne'so'nAmegi  na'mA'sutA  _ ^ 

'iga'p^At.  Uwi''c  ini  ki'cigo''setopWA'.  Na'i',  mA'nnlt,  mAmI'ci''etig 
kiVpa''ku'su'nepennA\  Ki'wawata'sA'mApi'pwA  kidtcimAmi''ci'Ag 
a'mAkwi''soyAni  ki'nA  na/'k  a'mAne'senogimawi''soyAn 


)} 


‘ 1  Ki'citcagi'siga'i'gay  agkee. 

25  O  na  i  neki  ci  ku'i'adtci'mopen  anenAma'gayage  nemAmatomo'- 
nenan111';  neki'cikAkAnoneti''sopenA  mA'n  A'ckutana'siwA  yo'  na'*k 
•Anena'gi  Tayapi'gwa'cigkA'.  Netca'giwitAma'wapen  a'cinAtawane- 
tAma'wAgedtc  a'tcagone'ka'cinag  A'samaw™'.  Na'kA,dtci  winA  ma'- 
netow  a'k  wim  Ane  'sen  o  wane  t  A  'mug  wan  u'tA'kimi  na“k  uki''cegumi 

30  wi'p awiki  wim ane'clgw iigap aiy agke' .  Pa''c  ugimaw  utota/wenegi  wi- 
'pAgAimmami'catadtcimegu''siyagke'.  Inidtca'  inugi  kinwa'wA 
wi '  udtci  wi'se  'niy  agw  a'neni'wiyAnne'.  kinAga'  i''kwatieke' 

wi'seni'gku'.  ” 

A'nA'kutA'mowadtc‘',  “  'Au'.  ” 

35  A'nAgA'mowadtcK.  Wi'seniwi'senig  a'ai'yowadtci  kiga'nutcigk1': 


Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  a  wa  ki  ni; 
O  ki  ma  a  ki  ne  ta  mwa  wa  ki  ni. 


Pa'si'g1 


kit . 


Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  a  la  ni  ki  na; 
Ma  ne  to  a  ki  ne  ta  mwa  a  la  ni  ki  na. 
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“Very  well.  Dance  at  once.  This  is  simply  natural.  And,  indeed, 
life  is  mentioned  therein  (i.  e.,  one  may  gain  life  by  dancing).  That 
indeed  is  what,  it  seems,  the  one  blessed,  the  first  person,  formerly 
said.” 

Then  he  stops  to  blow  the  flute.  He  blows  (the  flute)  in  a  circle 
the  same  way  whenever  those  giving  dancing  songs  sing. 

Who  is  it  that  told  you  you  might  fool  the  manitous? 

For  you  truly  made  the  manitous  sorrowful. 

I  frequently  tell  you  ahead  (?) . 

The  other  half  (is) : 

Who  is  it  that  told  you  he  might  fool  the  manitous? 

The  repetition  is,  indeed,  the  same. 

“Now  we  have  made  you  dance.” 

The  one  who  blows  the  flute  does  the  same  thing. 

“Verily  you  are  to  serve  (the  food).  You  will  sever  the  head 
(from  the  rest  of  the  body).  And  we  grant  you  who  are  the  leading 
ceremonial  attendant  the  first  kettle  and  the  head,  though  you  are  not 
a  warrior.  Formerly  that  is  what  happened  to  a  warrior.  Wo  grant 
you  who  are  ceremonial  attendants  the  second  kettle  together  with  a 
head  (which  kettle  is  eastward).  Oh,  you  may  eat  with  anyone  you 
think  of,  also  women.  And  in  turn  you  will  serve  the  third  kettle. 
You  will  sever  the  head.  Now,  ceremonial  attendants,  we  give  you 
this  in  return  (for  your  services).  You  will  sit  opposite  your  fellow 
ceremonial  attendants,  you  who  belong  to  the  Bear  gens  and  you 
who  belong  to  the  War  Chiefs  gens.” 

“We  have  already  dished  out  all  (in  that  kettle).” 

“Oh  well,  we  have  indeed  told  how  we  extend  our  worship;  we 
have  spoken  of  ourselves  to  this  Spirit  of  Fire  and  to  him  Whose-face- 
bulges-in-the-smoke-hole.  We  have  told  them  what  we  desire  of 
them,  we  who  all  have  our  hands  on  (this)  tobacco.  Moreover,  for 
as  long  as  the  manitou  wills  war  for  this  his  earth  and  this  his  sky, 
may  we  not  stand  about  with  shamed  faces.  May  we  arrive  heralded 
with  pride  even  in  the  chief’s  town.  Verily  that  is  why  you  men  are 
to  eat,  and  women  eat.  ” 

They  answer  favorably,  “Very  well.” 

Then  they  sang.  While  there  is  eating  (these  are  the  songs)  those 
celebrating  the  gens  festival  use: 

Whenever  I  shall  eat  them,  I  eat  them; 

The  chiefs,  I  eat  them. 

The  other  half  (is) : 

Whenever  I  shall  eat  them,  I  eat  them; 

The  manitous,  I  eat  them. 
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(o2)  Ni'mitcigk1':  KT'cko'a'i  wi'awinidtc  udtci  me'cemegona'1'. 

(33)  Ni'mitcig*1':  To'kana'  a'peme'ganPtc1',  me'cemegona'  i'kwa- 
WAgi'megu  wawiyagkK. 

(34)  AtA'ma'Agi  me'cemegona'1'. 

5  (35)  AtA'ma'Agk1'. 

(36)  XtA'ma'Agi  me'cemegona'1'. 

(37)  IvIganowA'pitcigi  pawikA'ckinAgAmutcigi'megu  a'tcitA'- 
piwa  tc1  ;  ca/'ck  a'tA'cipe'se,'cawadtc1';  a'tA'cimegu'ute''tenAg 
anadtcimoweni'winigi  na/'kA  nAgAmon111'. 

10  (38)  A'Vtogi'  clgwAta'tagin  A''kAnAnnI',  kegime'si'megu  i'n  a'*A- 

'togk1'. 

_  (39)  A'kl'citcagiwi'se'niwadtc1',  “  '0'nidtca'  na''ltA  wi'nimi'ena'gke'. 
Ivegime  si  tea  kl  nlmipwA  nenltigke'.  Amagu'megu.  ” 

(40)  A'nimiwA'A'mow^tc1'.  A'cina'gaw^tc1' : 

15  I  na  ka  ni  na  a  wa  ke  e, 

Tti  la  ya  lo  swa  a  wa  kc  e. 

Pa'si'gk1': 

I  na  ka  ki  na  a  wa  te  e, 

Tti  la  ya  lo  swa  a  wa  te  e. 

20  “I'n  a'ki'cinimi'enagke',  nenitigke'. ” 

..  (41)  A'kA'nawidtci  wi'nA  ma/'kwi'sutA  wi'n  a'kAnotA'magadtc‘' 
A'nowadtcidtcai  wi'n  a'A'kimegukA'nawPtc1':  “  'I',  mami'cAma'wAgig 
a'cimenwi'ka'nowadtc  inu'gi  winwawA'ga'  upA'cito'e'mwawAn  A'tA- 
netu'nidtcin  ananemegunite'  a'tA'cimaiyomaiyo'kAtA'mowadtc  uwlya- 
25  wawwlS  tcag  anagomAgige' !  Na'kA,dtci  winwa'w  A'sa'mawAni'  cage- 
swawadtcini  pa'ta'tAma'gadtcigi  tca'g  anagomAgige',  na/'kA  wi'nA. 
manetowa*  awAtenAmo'wedtci  ta'cinAna'inedtcatAma'gatcigk1',  tca'g 
anagomAgige  !  WinAdtca'i  Ke'cema'netow  a'pawiki'satanemate'e'- 
yatug  uwidtcimanetowa'  *'.  Ki'cipy  anidtc  ‘mAni'ku'i  wadtci  mawA- 

30  dtcime'nAgowe  wi'pawitA'cipegi'cki'miwadtci  keme'to'sanenime'na- 
nAgklt.  Wi'kaketemi'nawagwedtca'i  kemAmatomenepWA'.  Kegime- 
si  kudtci  ni'nA  neki'cimAmadtci''awAgk1',  tcagi'megu  kago'fi  netawA- 
tenAmo'wawAgi  winwa'wA  nipete''siwAnnlt.  Ma'Ani'dtca'i  wi'wAna- 
pawino'kAtA'wagwanA  'A'ckutana/'siwAni  'mAdtca'Tn  atAmo'ni- 
35 gowwe'.  ’  Inidtca/'yatugke',  no'dtc‘',  kakAbo't™',  no^tc1',  a'ci,  wi'nA 
no'dtc‘',  minawanetA'ge'e',  no^tc1',  A'tA'netugkA',  n6'dtc‘',  ‘mA'ni, 
wi  nA  no  dtcK,  amudtci,  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  ke'kanetAman111',  n6'dtc‘'  ’ 
A'cita'^tc1',  no'dtcK.  A'wa'ci'u'te"5',  no'dtc‘'.  Ki'ci'i^tc1',  no'dtc‘', 
'mA'nD".  no'Hc1',  wi'kiwi'utwawagi''toyann1',  no'dtc‘',  a'pawike'kane'- 
40tAmannl ,  no  dtcK,  a'cike'nugwan01',  no'dtc‘',  neme'to'saneni'wiwen111', 
no'dtc‘';  tca'gkl',  no^tc1',  tcinawa'mAgkA',  no/dtc‘';  netogirna'mmA'’ 
no  dtc‘ ,  ^  a'ca'pedtc1',  n6'dtc*',  pegi'ckutA/mawudtc1',  no'dtc‘' 
upe''tawann1',  no'dtc‘V  Tca'g*1',  wi'nA  no'dtc‘',  kiigo''1',’ 
no'dtc*',  anerni,  no'dtc'',  maiyAgapAtAgin111',  n6'dtc‘',  a'Anemi’ 
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(32)  Dancers:  Where  any  of  the  Ki'ckos  aro  to  be. 

(33)  Dancers:  Where  To’kans  dance  by,  mixed  with  any  women. 


(34)  Any  smokers. 

(35)  Smokers. 

(36)  Any  smokers. 

(37)  Where  those  who  sit  as  givers  of  the  gens  festival  and  who  can 
not  sing  sit  down;  they  merely  listen  there;  and  (each)  there  learns 
what  it  is  said  and  the  songs. 

(38)  Where  the  bones  which  remain  after  eating  aro  placed,  all 
indeed  are  placed  so. 

(39)  When  all  have  eaten  (this  is  said),  “Now,  verily,  we  shall 
have  you  dance  again.  You  must  indeed  all  dance,  men,  hurry.” 

(40)  Then  they  give  dancing-songs.  (This)  is  how  they  sing: 

I  used  that  one, 

Tclpaiyapo  swa  I  used. 

The  other  half  (is) : 

You  used  that  one, 

Tclpaiyapo  swa  you  used. 

“We  have  now  had  you  dance,  men.” 

(41)  A  member  of  the  Bear  gens  speaks,  who  speaks  for  them. 
Verily  what  he  says  when  he  first  begins  to  speak  (is):  “Hi,  those 
whom  I  serve  as  ceremonial  attendant,  have  done  well  to-day  in  here 
wailing  for  the  blessing  with  which  their  old  man  Lightning-Mouth 
was  blessed,  all  ye  to  whom  I  am  related.  Moreover,  those  who 
light  the  tobacco  which  they  have  given,  all  ye  to  whom  I  am  related, 
those  who  here  properly  handle  what  is  offered  to  the  manitous 
(i.  e.,  ceremonial  attendants),  all  ye  to  whom  I  am  related!  He 
verily,  the  Gentle  Manitou,  did  not  dislike  to  call  his  fellow  manitous, 
it  seems.  As  soon  as  they  came  (he  said),  ‘This,  indeed,  is  why  I 
call  you  together,  so  that  our  peoples  will  not  vex  me  with  their  talk. 
Verily  I  beseech  you  to  bless  each  of  them.  Yet  I  made  them  all  to 
move  (i.  e.,  gave  them  life),  and  I  gave  them  every  harvest  crop. 
Whosoever  shall  have  the  courage  to  take  up  this  Spirit  of  Fire  he  is 
the  very  one  I  name  for  you  (to  bless).’  ‘Then,  verily,  finally,  so  be 
it,  Lightning-Mouth,  so  be  it,  reflected,  so  be  it,’  ‘  this,  so  be  it,  is  how 
I  might  contrive,  so  be  it,  to  learn  (how  my  life  will  be),  so  be  it.  ’ 
So  he  thought,  so  be  it.  Then  he  painted  himself,  so  be  it.  As  soon 
as  he  had  painted  himself  (he  thought),  ‘  this,  so  be  it,  is  why  I  shall  go 
about  wailing,  so  be  it,  because  I  do  not  know,  so  be  it,  how  my  life,  so 
be  it,  is,  so  be  it  (nor  do  I  know  how)  each,  so  be  it,  of  my  relatives, 
so  be  it,  (is) ;  (and)  my  chief’s,  so  be  it,  fire  (i.  e.,  town),  so  be  it,  is  ever, 
so  be  it,  spoken  against  annoyingly,  so  bo  it.  ’  Every,  so  be  it,  thing,  so 
be  it,  which  continued  to  look  strange  to  him,  so  bo  it,  to  it  he 
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note's  SA'kAWAto'te"*,  no'dtcu.  Tca'gkl',  no'dtc‘',  me'teg- 
wrnemwa'1',  n5'dtc«,  a'citA'ci,  n6'dtc*',  kAkAnoneti'su'te'e,  no'dtc'‘ 

a  tAnatotAmawadtcK,  no'dtc‘',  kiwi,  no'dtcK,  utwawagi'todtcK! 
no  dtc‘ . 

5  ‘‘Tca'gi,  no'dtc‘',  maya'ckawadtci'1',  no'dtc‘',  A'senapane'niwa'1', 
no  tc  a'tAfci'A'kwitcpA',  no'dtc‘',  tA*ci,  no'dtcu,  papAgiga- 
winlgwa'tawate'0',  no'dtc‘',  wl'nA  no'dtcu,  ‘ A'tA'netug1^',  ’  no,dtc'' 
anatanDA',  no'dtcu.  Wl'ke'kanema'waga',  no'dtc‘',  manetowA'n111'’ 
n°_/dtcK,  nAno/'ckwet,  no,dtc‘',  a'kikegime'ckinedtcamu'te'e',  no'dtc‘\ 
10KakAbo'twe',  no'dtc‘',  katawi,  no'dtc*',  papA'ki'tapena'to'te'e' 
no  tc1',  !mna''yatugke',  no'dtc‘',  negu't1',  no'dtc‘',  a'mlnawe'tagu'te'*' 
no^  tc  ‘ Keketeminonne',  no'dtcK,  ’  a'igu'te'0',  no'dtcu.  ‘rIV'sonogk1'’ 
no'dtcK,  kiwi,  no^tc1',  utwawagP'toyAn111',  n5'dtcK,  Inidtca',  no^tc1'* 
ketena'nemen116',  no'dtcV  Ini'yatugke',  no'dtc‘',  agu'te'e',  no^tc1',’ 
15maVg  upA'cito'e'mwawAn111',  no'dtcK.  ‘MAnA''kAdtca'*  no^tc1'* 
watapAg  api'tA',  no'dtc‘',  Ini  no'dtcK,  wl'mawi,  no/dtcu,  tAnatotA'- 
monanni ,  no'dtcK,  mA'n  InugkK,  no/dtc‘',  ana/nemenan111',  no'dtcu 
a'ketemi'nonan111',  no'dtcV  Ini'yatugke',  nP'dtc‘',  wapiwene't^ginn^ 
no  dtc‘',  a'manetA'ge'e',  no'dtc‘',  A'tA'netugkA',  no'dtcu,  Iya/f,  wi'- 
20  nA  no  dtcK,  pagAma'netAgkI',  nP'dtcK,  a'wapatotAmawu'te'e'  no,dcu 
ananemegu'te'6',  nfi/dtcB.  ‘MAnA'ku'1',  nP'-tc1',  neketerniWaw™'’ 
no/dtcK,  a'A'sami,  no'dtcK,  kl'cagutwawa'gi'todtc1',  no'dtc1',u,wIyaww1',’ 
no/dtcK.  Agwidtca'  no,dtc*',  wa'witep  inane'mAgin111',  nP'dtc'k 
MAmdtca',  no'dtcK,  A''kK,  no,dtc’',  newawItA'mawawWA',  no'dtc*', 
25 wI'A'kwi,  no,dtcK,  tapwamigA'tenigk1',  no'dtcle;  na''kA',  no^tc1',’ 
mA'n”1',  no,dtcu,  kekl‘cegu/menannlt,  no'dtcK,  a'mawi,  nP'dtc‘',  ke'ky- 
awAgo'toyAgkwe',  nP'dtc‘',  wI'Anemi,  no^tc1',  A''kwi,  no'dtc‘' 
kA/'ckowadtc1',  no'dtc1',  wl'nA  n5,dtc‘\  A'ko'wi,  no^tc1',’  wI'Anemi’ 
no^tc1',  me'to'saneni'wigwan111',  nP'dtc‘',  mame'kwanetAmagu'- 
30  gwa'mn1',  no^tc1',  wI'Anemi'ci'genig*1',  no'-tc1',  nAnatu''ta'sute' 
no,dtc‘',  pemate/'siwenn1',  nP'dtc*'.  Na''kA,  wl'nA  nP/dtc‘',  a'uto- 
gimamPtc1',  no'dtcK,  a'klwi,  no^tc1',  utwawa'gi'todtc1',  no/dtcu; 
ayl'gk1',  wl'nA  no'dtc‘',  netena'nemawWA',  no'dtc‘',  tca'gk1',  wl'nA 
no'dtc‘',  a'co'wime'notAnne',  no^tc1',  ta'cipegi'ckutAma'wagwannA' 

35 no^tc1',  ugi'mawAn111',  nP'dtc‘',  nanP'tA',  no'dtc‘',  wI'Anemi,  no'dtc'\ 
A'ko'wanPtc1'.  Pawi,  no'dtcK,  pono'wanit0',  no'dtc‘',  naiyane'nw1',’ 
no'dtc1',  wl'awut A'minidtc no/dtcle.  Na''kA',  no,dtc‘',  a'ke'kina- 
watapyagk1',  no^tc1',  ncgu'twapyagk1',  no'dtc‘',  ayl'gk1',  no,dtc‘',  I'n 
anA'gk",  nodtc1',  ko'ci'semenanDA',  no^tc1'.  Inl'yatugke',  wl'nA 
40no'dtc1',  pemi'cawini'te'6',  no^tc1',  upA'cito'e'mwawAn111',  no'dtc1'. 
Kl'ci,  no/dtc‘',  adtcimo'etInidtc1',  no'dtc*',  aylgidtca'  nI'nnA',  no/dtc‘', 
tA'sonogk1',  I'ni  no'dtc‘',  ketcnanetAmo'n"0',  no^tc1'.  Cewii'nnA',  no- 
'dtc'',  a'gkw1',  wl'nA  no'dtc‘',  tapigl'yanin”1',  no'dtc‘'.  CawAnogidtca', 
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continued,  so  be  it,  to  make  an  offering  (of  tobacco),  so  be  it.  When, 
so  be  it,  he  spoke  of  himself,  so  be  it,  to  all,  so  be  it,  Tree-Men,  so  bo 
it,  he  then  told  them,  so  be  it,  why  he  went  about,  so  be  it,  wailing, 
so  be  it. 

“On  all,  so  be  it,  Rock-Men,  so  be  it,  whom  he  met,  so  bo  it,  he 
placed  (tobacco),  so  be  it,  as  he,  the  one  called  ‘Lightning-Mouth,’ 
so  be  it,  (stood)  there  shedding  tears,  so  be  it.  As  he  did  not  know 
(where)  the  manitou  (was),  so  be  it,  he  went  about  blindly,  so  be  it, 
with  (tobacco)  in  his  open  hands,  so  be  it.  Finally,  so  be  it,  when 
he  had  nearly,  so  be  it,  starved  himself  to  death,  so  bo  it,  at  that 
time,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  he  was  listened  to  attentively,  so  be  it,  by  one 
(being),  so  be  it.  ‘I  bless  you,  so  be  it/  he  was  told,  so  be  it.  ‘I 
bless  you,  so  be  it,  in  as  many  ways,  so  be  it,  for  which  you  went 
about,  so  be  it,  wailing,  so  be  it.’  That,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  is  what 
the  old  man  of  these  people,  so  be  it,  was  told,  so  be  it.  ‘Verily, 
so  be  it,  I  must  go,  so  be  it,  yonder  and  tell  the  one  who  dwells  in  the 
east,  so  be  it,  how  I  bless  you,  so  be  it,  this  day,  so  be  it,  when  I 
take  pity  upon  you,  so  be  it.’  Then,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  Lightning- 
Mouth,  so  be  it,  thought,  so  be  it,  that  he  began  to  be  led,  so  be  it; 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  so  be  it,  yonder,  so  be  it,  the  story  was  begun 
to  be  told,  so  be  it,  of  how  he  was  blessed,  so  be  it.  ‘Indeed  I  blessed, 
so  be  it,  this  one,  so  be  it,  because  he  wailed,  so  be  it,  altogether, 
so  be  it,  too  much,  so  be  it.  Verily  I  did  not,  so  be  it,  bless  him  for 
a  short  time,  so  be  it.  Verily  I  repeatedly  mentioned,  so  be  it,  this, 
so  be  it,  earth,  so  be  it,  (and  promised  that  my  blessing)  would  be, 
so  be  it,  valid,  so  long  (as  the  earth  lasts),  so  be  it;  and,  so  be  it, 
when  we  start,  so  be  it,  to  hang  this,  so  be  it,  our  sky,  so  be  it,  with 
old  age,  he  will  continue,  so  be  it,  so  long,  so  be  it,  to  be  benefited, 
so  be  it,  so  be  it.  The  same  will  be  so,  so  be  it,  with  regard  to  who¬ 
soever  shall  continue,  so  be  it,  to  exist  as  the  last,  so  be  it,  mortal, 
(that  is)  the  one  by  whom  (this)  is  frequently  remembered  for  his 
(the  one  blessed)  sake,  so  be  it,  if  he  asks  life,  so  be  it,  for  himself, 
so  be  it.  And,  so  be  it,  he  (the  one  blessed),  so  be  it,  has  a  chief, 
so  be  it,  and  therefore  goes  about,  so  be  it,  wailing,  so  be  it;  I  also 
so  blessed  him  that,  so  be  it,  everyone,  so  be  it,  from  without,  who¬ 
soever  spoke  annoyingly  against,  so  be  it,  his  chief’s  (town),  so  be 
it,  would  continue,  so  be  it,  to  end  his  speech  prematurely  (i.  e.,  b 
unsuccessful  in  his  schemes).  If  he  does  not,  so  be  it,  cease  (so) 
speaking,  so  be  it,  instead,  so  be  it,  he  will  curse  himself,  so  be  it. 
And,  so  be  it,  also,  so  be  it,  one  distinguished,  so  bo  it,  slice, 
so  be  it,  I  promised,  so  be  it,  our  grandchild,  so  be  it.’  That,  it 
seems,  so  be  it,  is  what  happened  in  order  to  their  old  man. 
As  soon  as  they,  so  be  it,  had  spoken  to  each  other,  so  be  it  (the 
manitou  in  the  east  said),  ‘Verily  I  also,  so  bo  it,  bless  you  for  his 
66112°— 30 - 8 
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n;I  k  ,_no  ‘'tc1',  api'tA',  no'dtc‘',  na/'kA',  no,dtc'',  katA(kyapi'tA',  no'- 
dtc‘'.  I'ni  na''kA',  no'dtc‘',  wi'mawi,  no'dtc'',  atotA'mawAgkwe', 
no/dtcu,  ana/nemAgkwe',  no'dtcu.  ’  Kikiwiwene'tlgin111',  nd'dtc‘',  a'ina'- 
netAge'6',  no'dtcu,  ‘  A'tA'netugkA7  no'dtc‘',  anatan1^',  no'dtc'\  A'pene- 
5dtca',  no'dtc’',  inadtci'mugwani  ma'A'g  ukc'te'si'mwawAnn1',  no'dtcK. 
Na'kA^tc1',  no'dtc‘',  wadtcipAgi'ci'monigk1',  no'dtc'',  na/'kA',  no'dtc‘', 
wadtcike'sl'yanigk1',  no'dtc‘',  na'V',  no'dtc*',  tcagi'yatugke',  no,dtc'S 
namA''kAmigkI',  no'dtc'',  a'pemi,  no'dtc‘',  tAnatotata'nigin111',  no'dtc7 
wl'nA  no'dtc‘'.  Me'tegwine'niwa'1',  no'dtcK,  a'ape'ta'ko'winidtcu' 
10no/dtcu,  na"kA',  no'dtc11,  a'kwAnA'kigapanidtcK,  no'dtc‘',  na/'kA', 
no'dtcu,  ape'tawilu'ce'gkwet,  no'dtc*',  pemi'ciwenete'e'yatugke',  no'dtc‘', 
upA'cito'e'mwawAn111',  no'dtcK,  na'kai'yatugke',  no'dtc‘',  Ke'tcimane- 
towAn"1',  no,dtcu,  ke''tcinaww1',  no'dtc‘'.  A'penawidtca'yatuge'megu, 
no,dtcK,  ane'te'6',  no'dtc1'.  Inidtca'f  winwawanugkK,  no'dtc*',  nene- 
1 5  'k  anet  a  ' minid tc 1 ' ,  no'dtcK,  maVgk1',  no^tc1',  utApeno'e'mwawa'1', 
no^tc1'.  MAniga',  wl'nA  no'dtc'',  anadtcimu'te'e',  no'dtcu,  nepA- 
'cito'e'menannAt,  no'dtclc.  Inidtca''  Inugkl',  no'dtc‘',  a'ci,  no'dtcu, 
menwitotonAgkwe',  no/dtc‘',  a'tAgwi,  no/dtc‘',  mAmatotA'monAgkwet, 
no'dtcK,  tA''sw1',  no'dtcK,  aiyo'ue,  no'dtcK,  ka'ckipyatoyAgkwe',  no/dtcu. 
20  NinAgii',  no/dtc‘',  inu'gk1',  no/dtc‘',  nAno'ckwe',  no'dtcK,  a'tA'ci,  n6'dtcK, 
wI'napatotAmatIginnU,  no^tc1',  a'tA'ci'me'tagu''siyann1',  no,dtcK! 
NinAga/'na'1',  no,dtc*',  a'nAtawanetAman111',  no'dtcK,  pemate"si- 
wennK,  no'dtcK.  Inidtca/tK,  no'dtc‘',  inu'gkl\  tA''swK,  no'dtc‘\  ka'cki'- 
'toyan111',  no'dtcK.  Mar  a'itAinegk1',  no'dtc‘\  ‘ko'ci'se'menan™', 
25no/dtc1',  Anemi,  no'dtcu,  pepya'ta'o'mo'kidtce',  no'dtcV  wiWta'- 
wiwadtclc,  no'dtc‘',  ma'kwanetagu''sitcigk1',  no^tc1'.  Napiga'S  i'nA 
no'dtcu,  wi'napatotAmatigin111',  no'dtcK,  ine'ta'gu'siwWA',  no,dtcu, 
aiyo''nina',  no,dtcV  A'k!'cime'nAgo'A',  no'dtcK,  wl'nA  no'dtc‘'’ 
il'clci,  wi'nA  no'dtc’',  me'to'saneniwitA',  no'dtcK.  Mo'tciga',  no'dtc‘\ 
30  Anemi,  no/dtc‘',  me'kwanemat6',  no'dtc‘',  manetowa'1',  no'dtcK,  A'ce'- 
megu,  no'dtc‘',  wi'senl''iginn1',  no'dtcK,  I'ni  no'dtcK,  wi' Anemi,  no'dtc‘', 
inanetAma'tIyagkwe',  no'dtcK.  ‘  A'gwidtca',  no'dtcK,  u'wiya'At,  no,dtc‘\ 
wi'tAnetuna'mudtcinn1',  no'dtcV  Ini'yatugke',  no'dtc‘',  anenAgo'A', 
no'dtcu,  wl'nA  no'dtc‘\  Inidtca'i  n!na'nugkU,  no'dtc‘',  wa^tc1', 
35  no'dtcle,  nomAga",  no'dtcK,  adtci'moyannlt,  no'dtc‘',  a'nenl'wiyAnnet’ 
no'dtc‘',  kl'nA  na'kA^tc1',  i'fkwatige.” 


“'An''”  a'l'yowadtci  kegime's  ina'1'. 

“NayapAgGtogku',”  a''inedtci  nIganimAini'cI/uk  “Mi'cammlt,  na''k 
A''kAnAni  me'tegumi'ci  wii'tapAg  udtcinawe  ki'sigi'sA'topWAt.  Na''k 
40  in  Anemo'a'A  kl'agwA'kwA'pinapwA  'Itopi'megu  udtcinawwet.” 


“Ka'c  inidtca''  niAn  ;i' k i' c i w aiy ad t c I ' k a m a ' w i y agk e ' .  A'ci'Anama- 
wita''iiyage  nina'nanugk1'.  Iniga'fyatug  I'n  anadtciniute'e'yatugke'. 
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sake,  so  bo  it,  the  same  number  of  ways,  so  be  it.  But,  so  be  it, 
we  are  not,  so  be  it,  the  proper  (number),  so  be  it.  Verily  (there  is) 
also  one  who  dwells  in  the  south,  so  be  it,  who  sits  fixedly,  so  be  it. 
Now  we  also,  so  be  it,  must  go,  so  be  it,  and  tell  him,  so  be  it,  how 
we  bless  (our  grandchild),  so  be  it.’  That  he  was  carried  about 
hither  and  yon,  so  be  it,  is  what  the  one  called  ‘Lightning-Mouth,’ 
so  be  it,  thought,  so  be  it.  The  venerable  one,  so  be  it,  of  these 
people,  must  have  been  told  indeed  the  same,  so  be  it.  Moreover, 
so  be  it,  in  the  west,  so  be  it,  and  the  north,  so  be  it,  and,  so  be  it, 
everywhere,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  under  the  earth,  so  be  it,  the  story 
was  told  in  succession,  so  be  it,  so  be  it.  Their  old  man,  so  be  it, 
was  led  in  succession,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  half  as  high  as  the  Tree-Men, 
so  be  it,  stand,  so  be  it,  and,  so  be  it,  halfway  up  in  the  sky,  so  be  it, 
and,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  (where)  the  Great  Manitou,  so  be  it,  (dwells) 
in  person,  so  be  it.  Verily,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  he  was  told  the  same, 
so  be  it.  That  verily  is  how  they,  these  people’s  children,  so  be  it, 
remember  it,  so  be  it,  to-day,  so  be  it,  And  this,  so  be  it,  is  what 
our  old  man,  so  be  it,  said,  so  be  it.  That  verily  to-day,  so  be  it, 
is  how,  so  be  it,  they  treat  us  well,  so  be  it,  in  joining  in  worshipping 
for  our  sake,  so  be  it,  as  many  as,  so  be  it,  also,  so  be  it,  of  us  as  are 
able  to  bring  ourselves,  so  be  it,  here,  so  be  it.  And  I,  so  be  it, 
to-day,  so  be  it,  am  heard,  blindly,  so  be  it,  where,  so  be  it  (this) 
should  be  translated,  so  be  it.  And  I  also,  so  be  it,  desire,  so  be  it, 
life,  so  be  it.  That  verily,  so  be  it,  is  as  much,  so  be  it,  as  I  can  say, 
so  be  it.  If  this  is  said,  so  be  it,  ‘our  grandchild,  so  be  it,  may  con¬ 
tinue,  so  be  it,  to  make  mistakes  in  his  speeches,  so  be  it,’  (never¬ 
theless)  those  who  are  worshipped,  so  be  it,  will  hear  me,  so  be  it. 
And  so,  so  be  it,  one  will  be  heard  here,  so  be  it,  whenever  there  is 
to  be  translation  (of  prayers),  so  be  it.  That  is  what,  so  be  it, 
so  be  it,  the  first,  so  be  it,  mortal,  so  be  it,  promised  us,  so  be  it. 
And  even,  so  be  it,  if  (anyone)  continues,  so  be  it,  to  remember 
(i.  e.,  worship),  so  be  it,  the  manitous,  so  be  it,  whenever  there  is 
simply,  so  be  it,  eating,  so  be  it,  then,  so  be  it,  you  should  continue, 
so  be  it,  to  think  that  of  each  other,  so  be  it.  ‘Verily  no  one,  so  be  it, 
will  speak  there,  so  be  it.’  That,  it  seems,  so  be  it,  is  what  (the  mani¬ 
tous)  said  to  us,  so  be  it,  so  be  it.  That  verily  is  why,  so  be  it,  I 
to-day,  so  be  it,  speak,  so  be  it,  a  little  while,  so  be  it,  men,  so  be  it, 
and  you  women.” 

“Very  well,”  all  there  said  among  themselves. 

“Hang  (ye)  up  the  sacred  pack  just  as  (it  was),”  the  head  cere¬ 
monial  attendant  is  told.  “And  you  (pi.)  will  pour  out  the  bones  to 
the  east  of  an  oak  tree.  And  you  will  tie  that  puppy  against  the 
tree,  on  the  same  side.” 

“Why,  now  verily  this  is  how  you  have  done  (a  very  good  thing)  for 
us.  That  is  how  we  feel  to-day  in  our  inmost  thoughts.  And  that, 
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Wi'AnemipyanutA'mugwan™',  'i'nA  wi'nA  wi'menwl'wetotA',  miga/'i 
wi'Anemi'cipAne''ckagwidtc  A'pe'nawen01'.  Na''kA  wi'Aneminlna- 
inedtcatA'mugwanDA',  i'ni  wi'Anemi'utenAgi  me'to'sanenl'wiwen111'. 
Na''kA  na'negutenw  ami'cipAne''ckagwidtc  A'pe'nawen111'.  KA'cko'- 
5  wawate  netApeno'emenanAg  ami'cikeg  uwiyawaww1'.  Inidtca'  na'- 
mi'ta'i  nAta,winAgA/'ciyagke',  nenltige',  na''kA  kinwa'wA  i'kwatige'.” 

X'tcaginagwawadtci  kl'citcaginidtc1',  “Ci!  Ki'wi'sempenA'pi  tA'<swi 
klga'noyAgkwe';  keki'cipiwA^ca'e'gopen11^” 


I'n  a'kwadtci'moyannl'. 
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it  seems,  is  what  (our  old  man)  said,  it  seems.  Whosoever  shall 
continue  to  come  to  (this  religious  ceremony)  he  is  one  who  will  lead 
himself  a  good  way,  and  then  disease  will  continue  to  miss  him. 
And  whosoever  shall  continue  to  properly  handle  (the  food)  for  (this 
ceremony)  shall  in  the  same  way  continue  to  gain  life.  And  each 
time  disease  will  thus  contrive  to  miss  him.  If  our  children  are 
successful  in  their  prayers  the  same  should  hold  true  with  them. 
Now,  verily,  you  had  better  leave  us,  men,  and  you  women.” 

■When  all  have  departed,  as  soon  as  all  (are  gone)  (the  leader  of  the 
feast  says  to  members  of  his  gens),  “Well!  We  shall  eat,  it  is  said, 
as  many  of  us  as  celebrate  the  gens  festival;  (a  meal)  has  been  cooked 
for  us,  so  it  is  said.” 

That  is  as  far  as  I  tell. 


Linguistic  Notes  on  the  Indian  Text 

t 

The  following  notes  are  very  briof,  since  so  much  has  already 
been  printed  on  the  Fox  language.  They  are  only  designed  to  be  an 
aid  to  the  comprehension  of  the  text,  and  for  this  reason  rarely 
refer  to  what  is  already  known,  unless  for  some  special  reason. 

We  may  first  consider  some  rhetorical  forms: 
aVckiketeminu,'tawAdtc1'  (78.12),  “when  you  first  blessed  him” 
stands  for  aVckiketeminawAdtc1'. 

ut Apeno ' 'sema' [i]  (70.8),  “his  children”  is  for  utApeno'ema'i;  ordi¬ 
narily  netApeno'semA,  when  spoken  by  a  male,  means  “my  sister’s 
child,”  while  netApeno'emA  (spoken  by  either *sex)  means  “my  own 
child.” 

kfwimamaiy o'kat A'ge'e  (70.44),  “why  he  was  able  to  go  about 
wailing”  occurs  only  in  myths  and  sacred  narratives. 

I  do  not  know  the  difference  in  meaning  between  nete'cita/'aweni 
(60.12)  and  nete'cita'agAni,  “my  thought.” 

The  word  wi'wAnapawino'kAta'wagwanA  (102.33,  34),  “whoever 
has  the  courage  to  take  it  (animate),”  has  a  peculiarity  (— wi— ) ;  other¬ 
wise  the  word  has  been  sufficiently  treated;  see  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  50.38,  39,  and  p.  65  under  wAnapa-;  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  646  under  -no'kA-;  and  this  volume,  p.  26.5,  6. 

A  few  particles  and  adverbs,  etc.,  may  be  here  explained: 
ape'tawa'kwe  (80.34),  “halfway  up  the  trees.” 
a'petA'kAmigi  (74.15;  82.35),  “forever”;  cf.  a'pe-  forever. 
Anawa”kAmigk1'  (72.19),  “in  the  wilderness,”  is  a  variant  of  nAnawa'- 
'kAmigk1'  (see  below). 

keki'ceyap(A)  (92.26),  “in  the  morning,”  as  contrasted  with  ccpaiye', 
“at  daybreak.” 

kegipA'sete  (96.25),  “while  hot”;  compare  kegina'se  “while  alive”; 

compare  also  pA'setawi,  “it  is  hot.” 
to'lcAmi  (88.29),  “peacefully.” 

na'i'gwa'tani  (62.13),  an  emphasizing  particle;  compare  kwa'tani-? 
na/modtcigi  (68.28),  “it  might  come  to  pass.” 

nAna'wa'lvAm™1'  (70.10),  “wilderness”;  compare  nawa'kAin™1'  Bull. 
89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  62;  note  also  nAnawa/'kAmigi  (70.35),  “in 
the  wilderness.” 

negu'twayawi  (62.42),  “one  another.” 

mi'ckutA  (68.22),  “by  chance”;  correct  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
pp.  56,  63. 

wawadtci  (72.12),  “facing  each  other”;  same  as  wawa-,  p.  654, 
Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.;  note  also  wawi-,  p.  96, 
Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

The  following  contains  practically  all  Fox  stems  occurring  in  this 
paper  not  given  previously  by  me.  For  convenience  I  have  included 
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a  few  stems  given  previously  where  the  Indian  text  or  the  grammatical 
notes  on  this  indicates  that  additions  or  corrections  are  necessary. 
Such  stems  have  an  asterisk  (*)  placed  before  them: 

*— a'o-  pray;  see  -a'o-  groan,  bellow,  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
p.  49.  106.25. 

-a'kowi-  (partially  unclear),  106.9. 

-awi-  meaning  ?  66.11. 

-awl-  meaning  ?  64.11. 

-a-  cold;  postverbal  -t - dtci— ;  combined  with  kepi-,  freeze  over; 

anemAdtci-,  p.  49  of  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.  is  anem-Adtci-. 
Compare  the  Fox  compounds  sigAdtci-  “freeze,”  nepAdtci-  “be 
chilled.”  64.14. 

*-AnA'ki-  top,  tip;  see  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  626; 
-na'k-,  Bull.  40,  Part  1,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  810,  is  an  error. 
82.16;  106.10. 

Apa'kwi-  on  top  of;  a  compound  in  all  probability;  error  for  A'pa'- 
kwi-  ?  66.30. 

Apl-  (or  -Api-?),  sit  at  a  festival;  -'t-  instr.;  cf.  -pi-,  Bull.  87,  Bur. 

Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  38;  same  as  Api-  ibidem,  p.  37?  96.6. 

A'pa'ku-  get  returns  from;  -'so-  middle;  -'sw-  instr.  100.22. 

Aina-  hustle.  Homonym  of  Aina-,  p.  627,  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur. 

Amer.  Ethn.?  102.13. 

-e'ei-  dwell,  stay.  66.8. 

*i'ci-  thus ;  — 'kaw-  instr.  70.30. 

-ita'A-  favor;  same  meaning  in  a  long  unpublished  Fox  text,  but  see 
-ita'A-  p.  628,  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  and  p.  37, 
Bull.  87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.  96.2. 

*in-  thus;  fix;  sing  (of  songs);  -Sv - '-  instrumentals;  or  better, 

— a'w — a'—.  96.16. 

-6-  meaning?  64.10. 

*kato-  advise.  98.40. 

-kAnag-  tear  (substantival).  70.26;  72.2. 
kete'ckwa-  peep  from  brush.  72.30. 

*kl'sa—  difficult;  dislike  to  call  upon  (-m—  instr.;  postverbal  — t— 
-dtci-) .  98.17. 

*kutawi-  motion  downward  in  water;  -n-  -n-  instr.;  kutwepya-, 
Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  634,  is  misjudged. 
*kwa'ckina'so-  boil  (animate) ;  see  1  ortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  pp.  538,  634.  96.35. 

kwa'kwawi—  too  much;  must  be  preceded  by  something  when  in 
verbal  compounds.  76.26,  27. 

-'Ica-  meaning?  102.24. 

-'kwi-  ?  Unless  -a  a-  make  -a-,  a  stem  -'kwi-  must  be  assumed 
which  has  the  meaning  of  — a'kwi—  “hard  matter  at  rest,  tree, 
-gawi-  tear  (?  substantival).  104.6,  7. 
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cege-  smoke;  -'sw-  instr.  102.25. 
cigo- separately.  100.14. 

Hcagi-  all;  each,  every;  in  one  case  it  is  in  apposition  with  tcinawa- 
niAgA,  which  is  singular;  so  it  is  possible  that  in  several  passages 
the  stem  should  be  translated  as  “each”  rather  than  “all;”  tcagi 
wlnA  kago'  means,  in  every  respect.  88.38;  102.41. 

*-dtca-  -wail;  see  tciidtcage-,  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer  Ethn 
72.28. 

tAgwi-  together;  a'tAgwIdtcawate'c  at  66.21  is  a  case  of  haplology 
and  stands  for  a'tAgwiwi— . 

*tepA-  pay;  with  postvcrbal  -dtci-  is  used  independently  in  the  senses 
“in  return  for,  as  a  price  of.”  (See  p.  36.)  80.29. 

*to-  teach;  novel  in  this  sense.  62.12. 
segi'ki-  thoroughly.  74.40. 
nap- meaning?  106.21;  106.27. 
nanawa-  meaning?  64.41. 
naw-  enough.  64.28. 

-nA'Aga-  bark,  skin.  70.25. 

nAtugwa-  [nAtugwa-]  have  a  vision.  62.24,  25;  66.19 
nAtugwaw-  have  a  vision  of  (animate  obj.),  nAtugw-  have  a  vision  of 
(inanimate  obj.).  62.26.  Nearly  anomalous,  but  has  parallels, 
nenw-  plain,  visible;  -ata-  passive.  64.21. 

*nemA-  stand;  hang  up  (of  kettle),  Jones’s  Fox  Texts,  256.9;  the 

particle  (animate)  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  “kettle.  ”  100.17;  100.20 

-nigwa-  face,  eye;  obviously  connected  with  -Igwa-;  the  n  is  obscure* 
cf.  PA'citonlgwA,  “Old  Eye.”  104.7. 
panegwA'ci-  be  wide  awake.  72.32. 

pAgi'sa'kwi-  abolish;  -m-  instr.;  clearly  a  compound;  pAgi-'sa- 
a'kwi-?  94.18,  19. 

pA'ta-  light  a  pipe;  the  combination  pa'ta'tAmagadtcigi  is  a  participial, 
but  the  second  't  is  obscure;  see  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept  Bur  Amer' 
Ethn.,  647.  102.26. 

*pAne'si-  be  hurt  by  (-'-  instr.);  murder  (-'to-  instr.);  possible 
ApAnc'si-  at  62.25.  62.25;  66.20. 

*Paiia—  miss;  relation  to  pAn-  obscure;  p.-uiA-  p.  7S5  of  Bull.  40, 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  is  misjudged;  possibly  pAn-  at  62.25.  62.25. 

PAPA'kwi—  broken;  cut  to  pieces  (-'cw-  instr.);  apparently  -'kwi- 
appears  as  -*ko-  before  -'cw-.  92.27. 

pe  cku-  miss,  fail  to  hit  (-naw — n-  instr.;  and  no  others).  72.12. 

*pena'kwl-  fall  (of  leaves);  see  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn  d  *^96 
64.37.  ’  ^ ‘ 

pe'kwigi'i-  have  a  war  club;  denominative  from  pe'kwigi'i.  66.22. 
*pota'kwaw-  boil  for,  cook  for;  seo  pota'kwa-,  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  650,  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  65;  same 
anomaly  in  napa'ku'kwaw-  (Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer. 
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Ethn.,  p.  G42)  and  napa'ku'kwa-  ;  see  also  uAtugwaw-  above, 
p.  112.  SO. 2;  9S.24. 

niAina'sc'ka-,  niAma'se'ka-  flicker;  always  reduplicated;  obviously  a 
compound  in  origin.  6S.1G. 

*migwa-  do  one’s  best;  always  reduplicated  mAmigwa-;  correct 
Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  653.  98.4. 

*me'kwi-  remember  (combined  with  -ane-) ;  stumble  over  (-'ckaw- 
instr.).  66.9. 

*mo'ki-  rush  upon;  -'cka-,  -'cka-  auxiliary.  64.35. 

*wawa-  opposite;  see  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  654. 

96.28. 

wawAn-  meaning?  for  -atowA-  in  the  combination  wi'ldwiwawAna- 
towAmagwe  at  94.17,  see  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  63. 
*wawiyagi-  mixed  (-n - n-,  or  better,  possibly,  -en - en-,  instru¬ 

mentals).  102.3. 

wawltaw-;  see  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  96,  under  wawl-,  and 
wawa,  above.  92.4. 

wa'se-  shine  (-'k-  instr.;  -ta-  copula);  not  wa'si-  as  given  on  p.  635 
of  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.  64.24. 
wata'sawi-  make  a  warrior  of  one’s  self;  -'to-  instr.  and  the  reflexive 
pronoun;  wata'sawi-  is  verbalized  from  wata'sawA  warrior. 

66.29. 

wadtci'sawane-  work  willingly  for;  the  initial  and  posterior  portions 
of  this  obvious  compound  are  clear,  but  the  medial  portion  is 
obscure.  82.10;  88.27;  90.29. 

*wapi-  begin;  the  combination  a'wapyakegi  at  6S.20,  “how  it  started 
its  growth,”  is  possibly  a  haplology  for  *a'wapapyakegi;  and  sim¬ 
ilarly  wapyagenwi  for  *wapapyagenwi. 

*wi'cigi-  strong,  firm  (-'ck-  instr.).  80.35. 

The  following  brief  grammatical  notes  are  given  as  a  further  aid  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  Indian  text.  The  paragraphs  referred  to 
are  those  of  the  grammatical  sketch  of  Algonquian  (Fox)  in  Bull.  40, 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.  Ordinarily  only  topics  that  have  not  been  treated 
by  me  in  this  sketch  or  elsewhere  are  discussed. 

§5.  Observe  uto'ckinawama'  “his  young  men”  at  76.11  as  com¬ 
pared  with  u'ckinawa'A  “young  man.”  (See,  too,  70.8)  This 
quite  parallel  to  netogimaniA  “my  chief”  as  compared  to  ugimawA 
“chief,”  for  which  there  are  parallels  in  so  many  Algonquian  languages 
that  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  shift  is  proto-Algonquian.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  noted  that  although  the  pair  uto'kimi  “his  land” 
and  A'ki  “land”  is  common  enough  in  Fox,  in  this  text  utA'kimi,  etc., 
occur  to  the  exclusion  of  uto'kimi. 

Why  wanepl'metcigi  at  64.9,  10  has  I  and  not  i  is  unclear. 

§  10.  The  contrast  in  kctemi'nawu'k11'  (60.34)  “pity  ye  them  (an.)” 
and  ketemino'k®'  “if  he,  she  pities  thee,”  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
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that  Fox  'k  is  of  twofold  origin;  it  either  corresponds  to  Cree  sk,  etc., 
or  Cree  'k,  etc.;  or  the  first  form  may  be  analogical. 

§§  21,37.  Note  double  instrumental  particles  in  ka'kanetAmoV- 
gutcigi  at  62.30;  the  passive  participial  is  also  rare. 

The  word  nAnatu'Ta'sut6'  (104.30),  “if  he  asks  for  it,”  at  present  is 
quite  isolated;  it  seems  as  though  two  instrumental  particles  were 
involved. 

§  24.  Observe  Kl'cko''iwennK  (96.38),  “the  Ki'cko  side,”  and 
To'kaniweni  (96.38),  “the  To'kan  side.” 

Note  that  the  suffix  —wen—  may  be  used  after  -Amo—  which  sug¬ 
gest  a  verbal  form  with  the  third  person  inanimate  as  object;  this  is 
even  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  — t— ,  which  requires  an  inanimate 
object,  may  immediately  precede  -aiuo-.  Examples  are  ketenanet- 
Amowenenan  at  86.25,  26,  and  utenanetA'mowen111'  at  86.31. 

§  25.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which  not  only  the  stem  but 
other  elements  also  arc  reduplicated;  that  is,  the  combination  is  felt 
to  be  a  unit,  and  therefore  treated  accordingly.  This  is  quite  com¬ 
parable  in  principle  at  least  to  Latin  peposci,  in  which  pose  of  the 
present  posco  is  treated  as  a  unit  which  it  is  not  historically  (and 
similarly  Sanskrit  papraccha).  Note  tA'ci'itA'itAmagugwan  (80.25; 
cf.  also  86.6),  in  which  not  only  the  stem  i  but  the  instrumental 
particle  t  and  also  the  initial  of  the  element  — Ama—  are  reduplicated. 
Similarly  the  same  stem  (i)  and  passive  sign  -gu-  are  felt  to  be  a  unit 
at  66.32,  and  therefore  we  have  igu'igu.  At  70.39,  kegAta-,  “wailing 
with”  (also  at  88.1),  the  combination  of  two  stems,  is  reduplicated 
thus,  kegAkegAta-.  Observe  at  60.33,  the  combination  of  in-  and 
-ane-  is  reduplicated  inA'ina-. 

The  reduplication  mamya-  is  found  at  82.29;  and  similarly 
nanyaw-  at  64.27. 

§30.  The  form  wl'pumiyagago'A  (at  100.19),  barring  the  initial 
wi'-,  is  potential  subjunctive  in  structure  and  presents  no  anomaly, 
but  is  sufficiently  rare  to  be  worth  recording. 

§  33.  The  name  A'tAnetugA,  “Flashing  Mouth,”  is  a  participial  in 
structure.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  there  are  a  few  participials  which 
take  initial  ii'-  instead  of  vocalic  change  of  the  first  syllable.  I  still 
can  give  no  details  on  the  termination  -gA,  save  to  repeat,  which  I 
have  already  said,  that  the  whole  discussion  of  this  on  pp.  838,  839  of 
Bulletin  40,  Part  I,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  is  wrong. 

§§  33,  41.  The  passive  participial  anatanDA'  (106.4)  is  sufficiently 
rare  to  merit  mention.  See  §32,  p.  26  of  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
and  the  literature  cited  there. 

§  34.  1  he  form  A'tAnetu'nFtcin  (102.23,  24)  is  an  obviative  to 
A'tAuetugA,  “Flashing  Mouth.” 

At  94.37  an  obviativo  is  lacking;  and  hence  the  phrase  is  a  literary 
blemish. 
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The  construction  agu'te'e  .  .  .  upA'cito'e'mwawAn"1'  (104.14,  15), 
“their  old  man  was  told”  involves  a  surobviative  (on  which  see  also 
Bulletin  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  66),  because  -gu-,  the  sign  of  tho 
passive,  requires  an  agent,  either  expressed  or  understood.  At 
106.11,  12  there  is  a  surobviative  construction  of  a  different  character. 
At  96.3  the  surobviative  construction  is  close  to  the  first  one  cited. 

A  rare  obviative  is  wI'kaketeminAmawomAgwe  ki'ci'adtci'i  (86.32), 
“that  we  should  bless  for  his  sake  each  one  of  those  whom  he  created.  ” 
Another  example  of  this  character  is  to  be  seen  at  84.5,  6.  See  p. 
408  of  Festschrift  Meinhof,  and  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  69. 

An  unusual  obviative  of  the  interrogative  mode,  -anigwani,  occurs 
at  92.1,  as  does  another  rare  form,  -Aminigwani.  Both  are  quite 
regular  in  structure,  but  are  so  infrequent  as  to  be  worth  recording. 

At  6S.23,  24  we  have  agwi'megu'u  ke'kanetA'manin  ami'ciponl- 
'kagwigwan01',  “I  do  not  indeed  know  how  he  might  cease  being 
pestered  by  it,”  is  quite  regular  in  structure,  but  is  somewhat 
uncommon. 

§§  33,  34.  A  couple  of  rather  infrequent  passive  obviatives  are  to 
be  found  at  82.10  and  86.5.  They  present  no  anomaly  in  structure. 
See  also  90.29.  At  68.6,  7  agwi  is  construed  with  a  past  subjunctive. 

§  39.  A  rather  rhetorical  form  of  the  reflexive,  -ti'so'i-  (in  place 
of  -ti'so-),  occurs  at  72.4. 

§  41.  At  92.19  neketeminagopi  is  used  in  place  of  neketemi'nagogi. 
This  is  a  stylistic  blemish,  for  the  first  form  is  an  indefinite  passive, 
and  yet  an  expressed  agent  occurs.  The  form  neketemi'nagogi,  though 
listed  for  convenience  as  a  transitive,  actually  is  a  passive  in  structure, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  requiring  an  agent  expressed  or  under¬ 
stood.  Similarly  the  sentence  is  faulty  at  98.16. 

The  very  rare  pronominal  ending  for  the  second  person  singular  of 
the  conjunctive  of  the  very  indefinite  passive,  -nogan(i),  occurs  at 
94.20. 

At  98.15  mayawimetA  a  participial  of  the  indefinite  passive  is  found. 
These  are  on  the  whole  rather  uncommon;  note  that  in  this  present 
instance  it  is  syntactically  incorrect. 

§  42.  A  rare  vocative  is  neme'come'se*,  68.40,  for  neme'cu.  Cf.  the 
rare  negwi'se.  At  80.29  me'to'sanenl'wenwawi  is  declared  by  Harry 
Lincoln  to  be  correct  for  the  ordinary  ume'to'saneni'wenwawi,  and 
I  have  therefore  retained  it.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  form  thus  far  is  unique  and  anomalous. 

§  47.  At  80.10  a  rare  form,  an  obviative,  is  found,  namely, 
ke'tcawa''imAni  “important,”  a  compound  of  ke'tci  and  awa'iniAni; 
see  Bull.  72,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  70;  Bull.  85,  p.  48;  Bull.  87,  pp. 
36,  40.  It  should  be  added  that  ke'tcawa'ImA  is  not  used  in  ordinary 
conversation. 
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§  52.  Note  nanegutenwi  at  78.17,  which  is  stated  to  be  better  than 
nane-  given  in  Bull.  40,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  part  1,  p.  804. 

We  come  now  to  topics  where  references  to  the  grammatical  sketch 
are  not  feasible. 

At  88.32  we  have  wI'Anemi'cinAto'ta'cidtci,  “he  shall  thus  continue 
to  ask  favors  of  me.”  In  accordance  with  regular  phonetic  shift 
—  ci  tci  stands  for  — 'sidtci  (the  change  is  pre-Fox;  it  is  given  as  above 
for  convenience).  Consult  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp. 
495,  538;  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  27. 

In  view  of  wi'wigatadtcimwi'tawadtci  (62.3,  4),  “he  shall  carefully 
explain  for  them,”  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  such  combinations  in 
ordinary  conversations  — mu't—  is  far  more  common. 

Colloquial  -Ainow-  (for  -Amaw-)  is  to  be  seen  at  84.10-  84  11- 
102.33.  '  ’ 

At  86.2  wI'Anemi  .  .  .  wi'Anemi-  is  not  an  error;  neither  is 
a  tcagi  .  .  .  a'cagi-  at  70.40,  41;  nor  analogous  cases  at  66.28,  29; 
80.38,  39.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  the  rationale  of  the 
phenomenon. 

At  96.24  sigA'w!nnA',  “dish  it  out,”  is  a  grammatical  anomaly.  I 
suspected  an  error;  but  Harry  Lincoln  stated  the  form  to  be  correct. 

The  form  wike'kanema'waga' (i)  is  found  at  70.17,  IS;  72.17;  104.8. 
The  peculiarity,  outside  of  the  structure,  is  that  it  is  a  negative  in 
meaning,  and  that  instead  of  referring  to  the  future,  as  one  would 
expect,  it  refers  to  the  past.  The  termination  -a'wa'ga'i  is  anomalous. 
The  translation  is,  “as  he  did  not  know  about  him,  them  (animate).” 

The  baffling  termination  -ApAnigi,  on  which  see  Bull.  89,  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  62,  and  this  bulletin,  p.  40,  occurs  at  60.12;  60.19.  I 
think  it  certain  -Apenigi  (Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., 
p.  496)  is  only  an  error  for  -ApAnigi. 

Observe  that  a'nem'wiyAnnct  in  formulaic  passages  (9S.15;  100.32; 
106.35)  is  plural  in  sense  (“ye  men”),  though  singular  in  structure; 
also  note  that  the  present  subjunctive,  not  the  past,  is  used  with 
a  -.  See  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  56,  and  this  bulletin, 
p.  36. 

The  participial  tcmawamAg(A)  at  6S.45,  70.1,  though  singular  in 
structure,  plainly  is  plural  in  meaning  (“those  to  whom  I  am  related,” 
my  relatives”).  Similarly  the  participial  ackime ' to ' s anen i wi t a  at 
68.25  means  “the  first  people”  and  not  “the  first  mortal.” 

Apparently  at  68.41  a'nawAdtci'AtAma/'enAgowe  is  a  “plural  of 
majesty.” 

At  84.1  the  syntax  is  peculiar;  AiicminAtota'sonito  has  nothing 
to  indicate  an  inanimate  object. 

Very  strange  loose  composition  occurs  at  60.2,  3;  and  mawi  occurs 
outside  the  verbal  compound  at  92.3. 
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Ka'o'  nA'cawai'ye  me'to'sane'niwAg  a'cawiwa'te'  ii'A'ckiwapi'genigi 
wi'mAmato'mowadtc1',  a'A'ckiwapiketemina'gowadtci  kateminago'- 
wadtcitu.  A'ca'wiwadtci  tatA'g  A'ckidtcaM':  ida'iia  negu'ti  ne'notiiwA 
kAbotweyatu'g  a'wapimauiA'kAtawi'te'e  nana'kAni'  pepo'nwe 
5  nano'niAgawe  penawe'megu  Wamigo'VsutA  negu't1'.  Me'cena'1 
kAbo'tw  a'keteminawe'si'te'  I'n  a'ckAgimedtci'megukAta'wipA'ki- 
'tapenato'te'  u'wiyaw1'.  Me'cena''yatuge  kAbo'twe  ki'cino'mAgawi- 
ketemina'we'sidtci  neguta'  iya/'  a'nawa'te'e  nepp'sa'eg*1'. 
Pe'kiga''meg  a'me'cA'kwA'tenigk KeyaVp  inini  katemina'gudtcini 
lOmanetowAn111'.  Mamadtcigi'megu  niAdtcimaneto''a'Ani  nete'cita' 
inu'gi  ni'n  aiyo''nina'  a'nanota'gayan111'.  A'tAnene'tinidtci  negu't 
a'wape'cke'sinidtci'  negu't  a'mA'kAtawa'ku'nonPtc1'.  Ma'kAtawa- 
'kuno'nidtcin  a'me'to'saneniwa'pAma^tc1'.  Ini'yatuge  pe"ki  ke'tci'- 
na'  a'mawu'sapAma'te'6'. 


15  KAbo'twa'na'wugudtcinenem''klwAnn1'.  “Na'i',  netota'mrae',  A'se- 
mi''inu,”  a/'igudtc  Ini'ni  neneme'kiwAnu1'.  Iva'o'n  ini  na'*k  a'kAno'- 
negudtci  kutAgA'nnlV  “Na'i',  ka't  A'semi'i'yagAn111',  no''ci'semme\ 
Ni'n  A'semi'i'nnu',”  a/'igu^c1'.  “NinA'ku'i  keketeminonne',”  a''igudtc 
inini  mAdtcima'neto'Annl'. 

20  Ca'cki'megu  a'wawa'pAmadtc‘'.  KAbotweyatugan  a'Ana'kwana'te' 
ume''ta'Ann1'.  “PemutA'mawinnu',  a'pe^c1',”  a/'igudtci  neneme'ki- 
WAnni'.  “Ka'tA  tapwa'tawi'yagAn111',”  a/'igudtc  inini  mAdtcimaneto- 
wAnnl<.  Namipe'^ciwAiiiga'1  ininnl'.  Na/'kA  kano'negudtcu, 
“Ni'nAma'  kekete'minonDe',”  a''igudtcK.  “Ni'nAdtca'  ki'A'se'mi'1',” 

25  a'*igudtcu.  Na'kA,dtcu,  “Agwi  nAna/'ci  nenepimi  wftage'ckA'- 
niAnini  na'ina'  pemwi'wAnan111',”  a''igudtc  neneme''klwAna,\ 
Na/'k  a'kAno'negudtcu,  “Agwiku'  tapwadtcinnl\  Agwiku'  wi'n 
wawanane'tAginn1',”  a''igudtcK.  Tcawi'cwi'megu  a'kAno'negiPtci 
wi'A'se'mi'adtcu. 

30  A'pwawike'ka'nemadtci  wi'A'semi'agwa'ini  nAtawAdtci'megu' 
ca/'ck  a'wawa'pAmadtc1'.  Pe'kime'gup  anemi'eti'niwa'1'.  IvAbo- 
tweme'gupin  aya'ci'megu  a'nenyamA'sudtc  a'pyata/'ckanig  A7'cku- 
taw1',  kutAgAni  na/'k  a'pyanidtci  neneme''kiwAnnK,  a'ni''cinidtc‘'. 
Na/'kA',  “  Inima'madtcigi  wi'a'wAnedtci  ne'me'co'A',”  a*ci'ta*adtcu. 

35  Inime'gup  a'perniwapiwe'nemedtc‘'.  KeyaVpA  ini'megu  a'A'semi- 
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English  Translation 

Now  (this  is)  what  the  people  did  a  long  time  ago  when  they  first 
began  to  worship,  when  the}1,  first  began  to  be  blessed  by  thoso  who 
bestowed  blessings  upon  them.  (This  is)  presumbaly  what  they 
truly  first  did:  This  single  Indian  soon  began,  it  seems,  to  fast  ear¬ 
nestly  the  entire  winter  and  a  very  little  while  in  the  summer  (this) 
single  (Indian)  who  belonged  to  the  Feathered  gens.  Finally  he 
was  later  on  blessed  just  about  the  time  he  had  nearly  starved  himself 
to  death.  Finally,  it  seems,  shortly  after  he  had  been  blessed  some¬ 
where  yonder  by  a  little  pond  he  saw  (some  one).  It  was  indeed  a 
very  clear  day.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  was  the  manitou  by  whom  he  had 
been  blessed.  To-day  at  the  present  time,  in  accordance  with  what  I 
have  heard  from  time  to  time,  I  think  it  certainly  was  an  evil  little 
manitou.  The}7  were  fighting;  one  was  white  and  one  was  painted 
black.  The  one  painted  black  looked  like  a  person  to  him.  Then, 
it  seems,  he  went  very  close  to  see  them. 

Soon  he  was  seen  by  the  Thunderer.  “Now,  my  brother,1  help 
me,”  he  was  told  by  the  Thunderer.  And  then  he  was  again  addressed 
by  the  other. 

“Now  do  not  help  him,  my  grandchild.  Help  me,”  he  was  told. 
“I  really  bless  you,”  he  was  told  by  the  evil  manitou. 

He  merely  watched  both  of  them.  Soon,  it  seems,  he  strung  his 
bow.  “Shoot  him  for  me,  please,”  he  was  told  by  the  Thunderer. 
“Do  not  comply  with  his  wishes.”2  he  was  told  by  the  evil  manitou. 
(It  was)  Underneath  Lynx.  Again  he  was  addressed,  “I  indeed 
bless  you,”  he  was  told.  “Verily  you  must  help  me,”  he  was  told. 
“Never  will  you  touch  my  water  with  your  feet  if  you  shoot  me,” 
he  was  told  by  the  Thunderer.  Again  he  was  addressed,  “He  is  not 
telling  the  truth.  He  indeed  does  not  control  it,”  he  was  told.  He 
was  addressed  by  both  (asking  him)  to  help  them. 

As  he  did  not  know  which  he  should  help,  he  merely  kept  looking 
at  both.  Surely,  indeed,  it  is  said,  they  were  endangering  each  other. 
Soon,  indeed,  it  is  said,  while  he  continued  standing  a  fire  came  down 
and  another  Thunderer  came,  so  there  were  two.  And  he  thought, 
“Now  surely  my  grandfather  will  be  taken  away.”  Then,  indeed,  it 
is  said,  (his  grandfather)  began  to  be  taken  away.  It  is  a  fact  that  at 


*  Observe  the  vocative  netotiime  is  used. 


1  Free  rendition. 
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'iwa'tc'e'.  “Tanidtca'i  ni'nA  kl'n  a'na'penA''ciyAni  no''ci'semmc'  ?” 
a''igudtc‘'.  Iniga'me'gup  a'pemi'awA'nemedtc  ume''co'An  ini'i  nene- 
me''kiwa'1'.  Me'todtc  a'A'se'mi'adtc  ute'cita/'agAn  a,'aiyodtc1'.  Ini'- 
megu  a'pemikwa'kwidtciwe'nemedtc  ini'ni  <no'ci,'semmc'’  agudtcinnl\ 
5  I'll  a'cawi'tc'e  na'ina'' mAn  a'wapiketeketeminagu'te'e  manetowa'1'. 
Ma'ih  Tapa'cig  a'tagi  ke'tcimi'camm1'. 

A'A'ckiketekctemina'we'sidtci  na'ina'  i'nA  negu'ti  nenotaw 
a'mA'kAtawidtciga,'megu  A''penadtcIf;  ini'yatuge  na'kA/dtc 
A'te'tci'megu  a'kitatA'cimA'kA'tawidtci  ne'ci'kA'megu.  Inl'- 
lOyatuge  me'cena''  kAbo'twe  na''ina'  a'A'ckiwapipena'kwigi 
ta'tApAgonn1'.  Kemikemiyawape'6'.  KAbo'tw  aya'nu'sadtc 


«it 


a'menwa'netAg  a'ki'ckape'kAt5''inig  a'nAna''Apidtc  ina 
Pe'kiga/'megu  a'negwanA'kwA'tenigkI'.  “Pe'na'ka'i”  atA'mogani 
a'mataiyagwan  ina'i  mAginepa'ki'witug  A'senn1';  ini'yatug  a'nAna'- 
15'apidtc  InA  nenotawWA'.  A'Ane'ckenanadtc  uto'pwa'gAnAn  a'nawA- 
dtci'tatAgi'agwApidtc1'.  Aya'ci'megu'Api''ApidtcikAbotwe'megua'kwa- 
'ld'winigi  wadtcipAgi'ci'monig  upe''kwAneg  udtci'nawe  kago'  a'pya- 
dtcika'cki'tddtc1'.  A'peme'g  udtc  a'uta'netAgklt.  KAbo'twe  ke'te'n 
anapidtc  ina'tc1'  a'pyadtcike'dtcinidtci  negu'ti  me''ta'An  a'pyadtci- 
20  'soge'nanPtc1'.  IniyanAdtcl''i  yowe  na'wadtcini  nA'cawaiye  me''ta'An 
a'pya^tci'soge'nanPtc1'.  A'Api''Apidtc  ana'sAmapidtc  a'pyadtcinAgi- 
ga'panPtc1'.  A'pwawimegukA'nona'Hc1'.  Iniga'  niAni  pe'ki'megu 
a'pege'cag  a'sita'igi'  tatAgkl\  A'pwawi'megupenodtci'A'kwapA'- 
tanigk1'.  A'pApawike'cawa/'sa'adtc  uto'pwa'gAnAni  ne'notaw  a'wapi- 
25  'Ane'ckenan^tc1'.  Ki'ci'Ane'cke'nanadtc  a'pA'ta'pwadtc1'.  Ki'cipA- 
'ta'pwadtc  a'awAtenA'mawadtc  a'AtA'ma'adtcu,  a'pwawiga/'megu- 
tatA'gikA'nonadtci  wi'n1^'.  Na/'kA  na/'ina'i  ki'ciwapi'At  A'manidtc 
“Pe'ki'megu  ketapi'i  yo'w  a'A'semi''iyAni  nA''cawaiye', ”  a'igudtci- 
dtci'  ini'ni  neneme''kiwAnn1'.  “Inugidtca'  mA'ni  wa'dtci  na'wiyAn111'. 
30Na'kA/dtci  nl'nA  ketena'nemene  'aiyo'  wi'pyaiyAn111',  ”  a/'igudtc 
ini'ni  neneme''kiwAnnK.  “  Ini  wi'adtcimo''enanidtca'i  wi'i'ca'wiyAn111',” 
a''igudtc‘'.  “ Wi'i'ca'wiyAni  ki'minen  inugi'megu,”  a/'igudtci  nene- 
me''kiwAnn1'.  <‘Keke''kanetAma'A'gipapame'kadtcigipapamwawage/- 
'sitcig  a'petawi'  ki'ce'gwe  papamwawage''sitcigk1'.  Keke'kanema- 
35wAgidtca'  a'ci'i'cinagwi'towadtci  mA'ni  mane'towAn  u'to'ldmm1'. 
Mo'tci'megu  ma'A'ni  keme''co'Ann1',  A'senapane'niwAn  ayi'gi  kA- 
'ckipApA'siga'cimawaV',  ”  a''inedtci  neniWA'.  “Inidtca'  wi'i'ca'wi¬ 
yAn111'.  I'ni  wi'A'pi'tca'wiyAn111'.  Cewa'nA  mAnA'megu  mene'tAini'- 
megu  a''kunawA  ki'nigani''cimawWA',  na'kA/dtci  kago''mcgu  ki'- 
40'pAga'tu  wi'napa'ku'kwa'tawAdtci  katemi'no'kigi  neneme/'kiwAgk1',  ” 
a/'igu^c1'.  I'n  agu'dtc‘'. 

Ka'o'n  a'wapimami'negudtci  nata'winoni  na'kA/dtc  uwiyii'a'i  kiwi- 
'sa'i'nidtciu',  na/'kA  kotiwimi'guna'  a'pyatenA'magudtci'megu  ina' 
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that  moment  he  had  been  assisting  (unconsciously).  “Why,  my  grand¬ 
child,  do  you  attack  me?”  he  was  told.  Then,  indeed,  his  grandfather 
began  to  be  taken  away  by  those  Thunderers.  It  was  as  if  he  helped 
them  by  using  his  thought.  Then  the  one  by  whom  he  had  been  called 
“grandchild ”  was  taken  upward.  That  is  what  happened  to  him 
when  he  began  to  be  blessed  by  the  manitous.-  This  great  sacred  pack 
is  at  TapA'citA's  (residence). 

At  the  time  when  that  single  Indian  first  began  to  be  blessed  he 
indeed  fasted  all  the  time;  and  then,  it  seems,  he  went  about  fasting 
in  far-off  places  quite  alone.  Now  it  seems  finally  it  soon  was  the 
time  when  leaves  fall.  It  would  rain.  Soon  while  he  was  walking  he 
enjoyed  looking  at  a  little  cliff  and  sat  down  there.  It  was  very  cloudy. 
W  here  (the  river)  called  “the  Turkey  River”  joins  (the  Mississippi), 
it  seems,  is  a  high  cliff  of  rock;  and,  it  seems,  that  Indian  sat  down 
there.  He  filled  his  pipe  (and  smoked),  (as  he  smoked  tobacco)  he 
stopped  to  rest.  While  he  was  still  seated  soon  he  heard  something 
behind  him  toward  the  west  at  the  end  of  the  hill.  He  thought  it  was 
from  above.  Soon  he  surely  heard  some  one  coming.  Surely  as  he 
looked,  lo,  one  being  came  into  view  there  holding  a  bow  in  his  hand. 
Behold,  it  was  the  one  whom  he  had  seen  long  before  that  came  holding 
a  bow  in  his  hand.  He  remained  seated,  facing  the  other  as  he  came, 
halted  and  stood  (there).  (The  Indian)  did  not  speak  to  him.  Now 
at  this  time  it  was  very  smoky,  like  mist.  It  could  not  be  seen  far  off. 
The  Indian  shook  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  began  to  fill  it.  As 
soon  as  he  filled  it  he  lit  it.  As  soon  as  he  lit  it  he  handed  it  to  him 
as  he  smoked,  and  he  did  not  address  him.  And  at  the  very  time  as 
soon  as  the  other  began  to  smoke,  lo,  he  was  told  by  the  Thunderer, 
“You  pleased  me  very  much  when  you  helped  me  long  ago.  This 
verily  is  why  you  see  me  to-day.  And  I  blessed  you  to  come  here,” 
he  was  told  by  the  Thunderer.  “Now  I  shall  truly  inform  you  what 
you  are  to  do,”  he  was  told.  “I  shall  give  you  now  what  you  are  to 
do,”  he  was  told  by  the  Thunderer.  “You  know  these  beings  that 
go  by  roaring  halfway  up  in  the  sky.  Verily  you  know  how  they  make 
the  manitou’s  earth  appear.  They  could  even  also  split  to  pieces  this 
rock,  your  grandfather,”  the  man  was  told.  “That  verily  you  shall 
(be  able)  to  do.  But  first  you  shall  deposit  in  advance  this  tobacco, 
and  you  shall  boil  something  so  that  the  Thunderers  who  take  pity 
upon  you  shall  be  given  it  in  return,”  he  was  told.  That  is  what  he 
was  told. 


And  (the  Thunderer)  began  to  give  him  medicine  and  some  birds, 
and  he  was  there  given  eagle  feathers  which  go  with  the  medicine.  He 
66112°— 30 - 9 
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tA'c  ini'  a'ci'genigi  nata'winon111'.  Se'kA'wa'soni'ga'  a'minegu'te'6', 
tcagi'megu  kago''i  mi'ca'ma'egi  tA'swaiyAg  a/'tanig  a'tcagimego'ni- 
ml'neguTc1'. 

Ka'oV1',  “Ka'tA  wi'nA  me'ce'megu  na''ina'i  kago'  i'ci'tci'ga'kAn- 
5nl',”  a''igudtc*'.  “Ketemagi'i'yagAni  me'to'sa'neniwAgkI'.  Ka'tA 
na'kA/dtci  wapA'sane'tAmawi'kAni  ma'ni  yapi  wi'n1^',  agwi'  mA'ni 
na/'kA  ki'ce'gkw1'.  Na/'ina'  a'A'kwA'kunigwA'togwan  a'adtci''togwan 
A7'k  Iniyap  a'kwi'se'tonani  mA'ni  ketemi'nonan111',”  a/'igudtc  Ini'ni 
neneme''kiwAnDl'.  “I'ni,”  a'igute'e'yatuge  na''ina'  a'ketemi'- 
10nagudtc1'. 

MAnidtca'  Wamigo'Ag  a'tcigwawikiga'nowadtc  a'ca'wiwadtc1'. 
NAgA'monAniga'  ayi'g  A''tawAni  tcigwawinAgA'monAn111'.  Tcagi'¬ 
megu  i'5cigenw  inu'g  aiyo''nina'K. 

Wadtci  pwawi'awAta'segi  nenotawiwigi'yapyan111'.  Nenotawiga- 
15nAnima'i  waiyi'kwA'megu  mAnA''kudtci'  peteg  agw  ina'i  wapa'- 
'segini  nenotawiwigi'yapyan111'. 

Me'cemego'nA  na/'ina'  wi'no'tenig  i'cita/'awate  noteni'sA'megu, 
mo'tci'megu  inu'g  aiyo''nina'K.  I'ni  wa'dtci  tepatA'mowadtci  mami- 
'ca'mitcigi  neneme''kiwa'i  katemina'gutcigk1'.  I'n  a'mamiga'tiwadtc 
20inini'megu  ayo'wadtcin  A'?penadtcK.  I'n  a/'cikegi  mA'ni  na/'kA 
negu'ti  mi'ca'mm1'.  Wi'note'nwi  'i'ci'ta'at  u'wiya'A  pA'ga'to'sA 
kago'  a'ku'nawAn  A'Vkutagi  pA'ginaV'.  Ina'mi'ta'i  nA'gAmudtcI*. 
WadtcipAgi'ci'monig  ina'sAmi'gapaV',  ina/mi'ta'  aiyo'dtci  nAgAmo'- 
na'Ani  ni''cw1'.  A'sa/mawAni  nenota'wi'Ani'  so'gena's  ite'p  i'cime- 
25 'ckinedtca/gapa'sA  wadtcipAgi'ci'monigk1'.  Ki'cikA'nonat  A'ckutana'- 
'siwAn  uwiya'Aniga'i  ne'cldnawa/'egut  i'n  a'gwi  wi'ke'kanetagu'- 
'sidtcini  wi'pAgi'sa'ci'nugwan  i'na'tca'  A'ckutana/'siwAn111'.  Inime'- 
gape'  ami'ci'genigk1'.  I'n  anatotAmowadtcape'e'.  Tcagimegup  a'ei'- 
'sowadtc  A''towAgi  mi''camAnn1'.  Ini'megu  a'cigeno''inigi'  cewa'n 
30  adtcimona'Ani  tAgawi'mcgu  pe'kini'seno'i'niwAn111'.  MT'camegi 
na/'k  a'ta'inigini  tAgawi'megu  pe'kinigeno''iwAnn1',  nAgAmo'n'a'Ani 
na/'kA  tAgawi'megupi  pe'kini'seno'i'niwAn111'.  I'n  a'ci'genigi  neneine'- 
'kiwAg  uta'wine'mwawAn  aiyo'  a'tawa'wadtcini  ma'a'l  me'to'saneni- 
wa'1'.  I'n  a'ca'wiwadtcK.  Tn  a'ci'genigk1'.  MAnidtca'  Wami'go'Ag 
35  a'ci'genigk1'. 

Ca/'cki  tAga'wi  ne'tatot*'.  Ayigi'megu  a'miga'tiwadtc  A'peme- 
gipa'pe'e  kiwi'tawAgk1'.  Iva'o'ni  iua'iia'  ca/'cki  me''skawA'  ca/'ck 
a'ki'witadtc  A'kig  a'mi'gat^tc1',  ca/'cki  me''si'awWA'.  I'n  a'yowa- 
dtc‘'.  I'ni  wadtci  pwawitcagi'e'te'e  na/'ina'  a'tcago''kawudtc  uwi- 
40dtci'ckwe''wawa'‘',  Wa'pA'siy  a'me'cita'wi'adtci  maV'i  'aiyo''  neno- 
tawa'1'.  Ma'Anidtca'i  wadtci  pwawitca'gi'edtci  mi''caniAni  ma'A'g 
idtci'na'Agklt.  Tcagi'megu  i'ci  na'atotatawAni  ma'A'ni  mi''camAnul'; 
tcagi'megu  a'cina''ikegkl\  I'ni  wa'dtci  tepatA'mowadtci_neno'tawAg 
iine'tA'.  Ni'nA  wi'n  a'gwi  tapwa'tA'manini  pe''ku.  I'ni  tA”sw1'. 
45  Na/'kA  kutA'gi  ni''atotA\  Tcagi'megu  ma'A'ni  mI''camAn  inatotata- 
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"  as  given  a  fire-making  apparatus  (?),  and  he  was  given  everything 
which  is  in  the  little  sacred  pack. 

And  he  was  told,  “Do  not  hold  (your)  ceremony  at  merely  any  time. 
^  ou  might  make  the  people  wretched.  Do  not  make  sport  of  this  for 
my  sake,  nor  of  this  sky.  At  the  time  whenever  (the  manitou)  makes 
an  end  of  (this)  earth  and  whenever  it  is  remade  is  the  limit  I  place 
my  blessing  to  you,”  he  was  told  by  the  Thunderer.  That  is  what  he 
was  told,  it  seems,  at  the  time  he  was  blessed. 

This  i  erily  is  what  they  do  when  they  celebrate  a  Thunderer  gens 
festival.  Also  there  are  songs,  Thunderer  songs.  To-day  it  is  all 
kinds  of  ways. 

(That)  is  why  Indian  dwellings  are  not  blown  away.  Indian  houses 
from  time  immemorial  have  never  been  blown  away. 

Any  time  they  desire  it  to  be  windy  it  would  be  windy,  even  to-day 
at  the  present  time.  That  is  why  those  blessed  by  the  Thunderers 
and  who  have  sacred  packs  are  fond  of  them.  And  when  they  fight 
fiercely  against  each  other  they  always  use  them.  And  that  is  how  this 
single  sacred  pack  is.  If  anyone  desires  it  to  be  windy  he  would  boil 
something  and  he  would  cast  tobacco  in  the  fire.  He  would  contrive 
to  sing.  He  would  stand  facing  the  west  and  he  would  use  two  little 
songs.  He  would  hold  tobacco,  Indian  tobacco,  in  his  hand  and  he 
would  stand  with  his  hand  opened  toward  the  west.  If  he  has  spoken 
to  the  Spirit  of  hire  and  if  he  has  been  angered  by  anyone  it  would 
not  be  known  whither  he  had  been  blown  by  the  Spirit  of  Fire  there. 
That,  indeed,  would  come  true.  That  is  what  all  are  accustomed  to 
relate  of  (this  sacred  pack).  All  gentes,  it  is  said,  indeed  own  sacred 
packs.  They  are  the  same,  but  the  stories  (appertaining  to  them) 
are  a  little  different.  And  the  contents  of  the  sacred  packs  are  a  little 
different,  and  the  little  songs  are,  indeed,  a  little  different,  so  it  is 
said.  That  is  how  the  Thunderers’  possessions  are  which  they  placed 
here  for  these  people.  That  is  what  they  do.  That  is  how  it  is.  This 
is  the  way  of  the  Feathered  gens. 

I  am  relating  only  a  little  of  it.  Also  when  they  fought  against 
each  other  they  would  be  up  (in  the  air).  And  their  bodies  only 
would  be  on  ( the  surface  of)  the  earth  when  they  fought  against  each 
other,  only  (their)  bodies.  That  is  what  they  say  among  themselves. 
That  is  why  they  were  not  all  killed  at  the  time  when  they  were  all  set 
upon  by  their  foes,  when  WapA'saiyA  brought  trouble  upon  these 
Indians  here.  Verily  it  was  because  of  these  sacred  packs  why  these 
Indians  were  not  killed.  There  are  all  sorts  of  stories  about  these 
sacred  packs;  they  have  all  sorts  of  powers.  That  is  why  some  Indians 
love  them.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  believe  in  them  very  much.  That 
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'iwAiinl' 


AnetA'  ma'A'ni  mi''camAni'  ca'cki'megu  inu'g  aiy5''nina' 
A'ta/'iwAn  a'pwawike'ka'netAg  ane'tA  wi'i'ca'wigwan  a'tcagiwAni'- 
'kawadtc  i'ca'wiwa'1'.  _  I'n  a''cikegk1'.  Ma'nemegonu'gi'  ca/'cki  kltA- 
'cipemena'tawAn01'.  I'n  a/'cikegk1',  cAto''etigke'.  Awi'tA  nAna/'ci 
u'wiya'  A'kwa'totA'sA  ma'A'ni  aiyatotAgke',  wigadtci'a'totA£rke'.  Mi'¬ 
'camAni  mana'twi  a'dtcimonQl'. 
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is  all.  And  I  shall  relate  something  else.  All  these  sacred  packs  have 
stories  (connected  with  them).  Some  of  these  sacred  packs  are  simply 
here  now  (quite  uselessly)  as  no  (one)  knows  what  to  do  with  some,  as 
all  have  forgotten  the  ceremony  (appropriate  to  them).  That  is  how 
it  is.  Many  are  simply  kept  here  to-day.  That  is  how  it  is,  my 
friends.  No  one  ever  would  finish  relating  these  (stories)  if  he  told 
them  in  full,  if  he  told  them  carefully.  There  are  many  stories 
regarding  the  sacred  packs. 


Linguistic  Notes  on  the  Indian  Text 

The  following  brief  notes  are  given  as  an  aid  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  Indian  text.  Only  rarely  are  matters  referred  to  which  have 
been  treated  previously. 

I  have  not  sufficient  material  to  determine  the  stem  in  a'sita'igi 
(120.23),  “it  was  misty.”  Neither  have  I  enough  to  solve  the  prior 
portion  of  a'ckAgimedtci'megukAta'wipA'ki'tapena'to'te'  u'wiyaw1' 
(118.6,  7)  which  otherwise  means  “when  he  had  nearly  starved 
himself.” 

The  word  waiyi'kwA'megu  (122.15)  means  “time  immemorial.” 
At  122.42  we  have  an  English  loan  word  idtci'na'Agk1',  “Indians.” 
Another  form  is  idtcinAgkI';  see  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  49. 

At  124.3  we  have  i'cawa'1',  a  rhetorical  form  of  the  common  i'ca- 
wiwenDl'. 

The  word  a'ki'ckape'kAto''inig  (120.12),  “there  was  a  hill,  cliff,” 
is  simple  in  analysis;  see  -ape'ki-,  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  p.  623;  Baraga,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Otchipwe  Language,  p.  133 
under  hill,  p.  190  under  kishkabika,  etc.;  the  initial  stem  accordingly 
is  ki'cki-  cut.  The  medial  portion  — o'i-  is  the  rhetorical  element  of 
which  I  have  spoken  on  more  than  one  occasion;  see  also  122.29;  122.30. 

At  122.45,  124.1  we  have  matotata'iwAnDl',  ■which  presents  nothing 
unusual  save  the  medial  rhetorical  -i-;  see  per  contra  122.42. 

The  following  stems  are  either  new  or  are  repeated  for  a  special 
reason;  in  the  latter  case  they  have  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed: 

*a-  anew;  with  postverbal  -dtci - 1-;  -'to-  instr.;  see  adtci-  afresh, 

anew,  Fortieth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  622.  122.7. 

*-a-  blow  (of  wind);  at  122.27  there  is  a  combination  of  pAgi-,  -'sa-, 
and  -'cin-. 

-a'ld-  hill;  -wi-  auxiliary.  120.16,  17. 

-A'kunigwA-  meaning?  122.7. 

-A'kw-  free  from  clouds,  clear.  The  analysis  in  Bull.  40,  Bur.  Amer. 
Ethn.,  part  1,  p.  806  is  wrong  (see  me'cA'kwAtwi) ;  it  is  therefore 
clear  that  -anA'kw-,  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  622, 
should  be  divided  into  -an-  and  -A'kw-.  118.9. 

Ana'kwa-  string  a  bow  (-n-  instr.  with  an.  obj.);  note  Ana'ka-,  Bull. 
87,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  56;  -ana'kwi'sA-,  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  622.  118.20. 

Ane'ckena-  fill  (of  a  pipe);  see  also  Ane'ckanedtci-,  Fortieth  Ann. 

Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  626;  -n-  instr.  with  an.  obj.  120.25. 
*napa'kwaw-  replace,  give  in  return,  dedicate.  An  anomalous  form 
occurs  at  120.40  unless  derived  from  a  collateral  stem. 
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pA'sig-  split;  for  the  combination  at  120.37  see  Fortieth  Ann.  Rept. 

Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  621,  under  -a-  blow, 
pawi-  shake;  cf.  pa/waci'ga,  Bull.  40,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  part  1,  p.  839, 

which,  in  my  opinion  should  be  pawici'ga  (in  Jones’s  transcription). 

120.24. 

*pena'kwl-  fall  (of  leaves);  see  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  96. 

120.10. 

A  few  grammatical  notes  follow.  The  paragraphs  referred  to  are 
those  of  the  sketch  of  Algonquian  (Fox)  in  Bull.  40,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

§  10.  At  124.3  we  have  manemegonugi' ;  the  final  '  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  next  word  begins  with  a  sibilant;  otherwise  we  have  a 
contraction  of  manemegu  and  Inugi. 

§25.  The  stem  mi-  give  is  reduplicated  mami-;  see  120.42.  Asa 
matter  of  fact  practically  all  stems  containing  i  in  the  first  syllable 
reduplicate  with  a. 

The  stem  wdpA-,  to  look  at,  is  reduplicated  wawapA-,  to  express 
distribution,  but  w&pAwapA-  to  express  duration.  See  118.20. 

Presumably  ketemi-  pity,  when  reduplicated  keteketemi-,  implies 
duration  (see  120.5;  120.7),  for  kaketemi-  implies  distribution. 

The  form  aiyatotAgke'  (124.5)  is  good  to  show  that  initial  a  is 
reduplicated  aiya;  this  aiya  simply  stands  for  a  +  a,  the  y  being  a 
glide  as  it  is  in  a'AgwaiyotanPtc1',  “he  crawled  out  of  the  water” 
(cf.  Jones’s  Fox  Texts,  202.6),  the  stems  being  Agwa-,  “motion  out  of 
the  water,”  and  -ota-,  “crawl.” 

Even  reduplication  of  particles  and  adverbs  may  occur;  see  118.4; 
118.5.  Compare  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  25. 

§  33.  A  locative  of  an  intransitive  animate  singular  of  a  participial 
Tapa'cig  occurs  at  120.6  (cf.  Tapa'cltA,  a  personal  name). 

§§  33,  34.  A  rare  obviative  of  a  participial,  a'ta'inigini,  is  to  be 
found  at  122.31,  and  means  “they  (inanimate)  which  are.” 

Here  may  be  noted  a  rare  obviative  of  the  participial  of  the  inter¬ 
rogative,  -agwa'ini;  wI'A'semi'agwa'ini  (118.30),  “the  one  (an.) 
whom  he  was  to  help.” 

§§  33,  41.  At  120.4  there  is  a  fairly  uncommon  obviative  of  a 
passive  participial,  agudtcinn1',  “the  one  by  whom  he  was  called.” 
Similarly  katemina'gudtcini  (118.9),  “the  one  by  whom  he  was 
blessed.” 

§  34.  A  fairly  infrequent  obviative  of  the  third  person  animate 
plural  of  the  independent  mode,  intransitive,  -niwa'i,  occurs  at 
118.31. 

§  35.4.  At  122.39  wadtei  is  construed  with  a  past  subjunctive,  as 
the  past  tense  is  clearly  needed. 

§41.  A  subjunctive  passive,  third  person  singular,  animate, 
-gut(e),  occurs  at  122.26. 
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At  120.2  an  indefinite  passive  is  construed  with  an  agent,  which  is 
a  literary  blemish. 

§  42.  At  120.1  the  vocative  no'ci'semme',  “my  grandchild,”  occurs; 
though  regular  in  structure,  it  is  not  the  usual  form  (no'ci'i). 

§  47.  The  rare  obviative  IniyanA  is  at  120.20:  see  Fortieth  Ann. 
Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  495;  Bull.  89,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  67. 

References  to  the  sketch  are  impractical  in  cases  noted  below. 

At  118.3  A'ckidtca'i  occurs  outside  a  verbal  compound;  this  is  one 
form  of  “loose  composition”;  another  form  (with  penodtci,  “far  off,” 
within  the  compound)  occurs  at  120.23. 

Why  kanonegudtcK  (118.23)  has  “change”  (ka- for  kA-)  is  unknown 
to  me. 

THE  THUNDER  GENS 

Now  (this)  is  how  the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens  is;  this  verily 
is  how  they  began  (to  be  known  as)  the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens. 

It  seems  a  long  time  ago  a  man  was  living  somewhere.  And  this 
man  kept  walking  about.  Finally  once  he  went  hunting.  It  seems 
an  island  was  there.  When  he  came  there  he  shot  at  those  who 
fly  about  (i.  e.,  fowls)  in  a  lively  manner.  Now  once  when  out 
hunting  there  he  met  a  man  while  it  was  daylight.  It  is  a  fact  that 
he  saw  his  nephew  (sister’s  son).  Then  indeed  they  talked  together 
as  they  sat  down  there.  On  the  edge  of  the  island  was  where  they 
were  talking  together.  Moreover,  they  shot  in  lively  fashion  at 
those  who  fly  about  above.  They  remained  seated  there  all  day 
long  talking  to  each  other,  on  the  edge  of  the  island.  Very  soon  they 
saw'  two  persons  bending  down  and  sneaking  upon  something.  And 
on  that  island  a  snapping  turtle  crawled  out  of  the  water.  It  was  a 
very  large  snapping  turtle.  It  looked  more  like  a  rock  on  the  island. 
And  the  snapping  turtle  was  as  beautiful  as  possible.  It  was  like 
copper.  The  snapping  turtle  continued  to  climb  and  crawl  on  the 
island.  Verily  they  (the  man  and  his  nephew)  saw  it,  and  they 
saw  those  two  men  sneaking  up.  As  they  looked  at  them  they  were 
signaled  to  be  quiet.  They  simply  kept  on  looking  at  them.  One 
(of  the  two  men)  was  painted  white  and  one  was  painted  black. 
And  it  seems  that  snapping  turtle  on  the  island  was  pursued.  Soon 
as  they  were  watching  him  there  was  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  is  a 
fact  that  then  this  snapping  turtle  was  struck,  and  they  (the  pur¬ 
suers)  struggled  with  the  snapping  turtle  as  they  led  him  up  above. 
For  a  long  time  they  struggled  with  him  because  they  could  not 
pull  him  upward,  for  this  snapping  turtle  indeed  fought  with  them 
there.  Later  on  indeed  the  men  who  were  fighting  with  the  snapping 
turtle  addressed  those  who  had  remained  seated  at  the  edge  of  the 
island  saying,  “Come,  pray  help  us,”  they  said  to  them.  “Verily 
you  will  be  known  as  ‘a  member  of  the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens’ 
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if  you  are  able  to  help  me.”  So  they  were  told  by  those  who  were 
fighting  there.  Soon,  it  is  said,  one  of  these  thought  of  them,  “Why 
you  are  about  overpowered  by  the  snapping  turtle.”  Then  indeed 
of  a  surety  that  snapping  turtle  was  pulled  aloft  and  was  overpowered. 
And  as  soon  as  this  snapping  turtle  was  brought  up  above  this  man 
who  remained  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  island  was  addressed,  “Now 
you  have  indeed  done  well,”  he  was  told,  “Verily  you  shall  be  called 
‘a  member  of  the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens,’  ”  this  man  was  told. 
That  verily  is  how  the  people  began  to  have  a  Thunder  (Feathered) 
gens.  That  man  supposedly  is  the  one  who  made  the  Thunder 
(Feathered)  gens.  That  verily,  so  be  it,  is  why  we  Meskwakies 
now  have  a  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens.  That  man  is  one  who  created 
the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens  for  us.  The  Thunderers  were  they 
by  whom  this  man  was  addressed.  It  was  with  them  that  this 
snapping  turtle  fought. 

And  again,  later  on  indeed  something  happened  to  them  when 
fighting.  Then  indeed  once  more  the  Thunder  gens  spoiled  its  name. 
At  that  time  he  was  spoken  to.  “Come,”  he  was  told,  “from  now 
on  I  shall  not  believe  anything  you  say,”  this  member  of  the  Thun¬ 
der  (Feathered)  gens  was  told.  And  that  is  why  these  members 
of  the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens  are  unsuccessful  today,  for  that 
man  plausibly  spoiled  the  gens.  If  nothing  had  happened  to  him 
today  they  would  have  been  highly  successful  in  anything  they 
said,  that  is,  these  members  of  the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens.  That 
is  why  the  members  of  the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens  have  that 
reputation. 

That  supposedly  is  the  origin  of  the  Thunder  (Feathered)  gens. 
That  is  how  it  is. 

TRADITIONAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SACRED  PACK 

A  long  time  ago,  it  is  said,  a  pair  of  brothers-in-law  were  fond  of 
each  other.  One  man  was  especially  fond  of  his  brother-in-law,  for 
he  was  skillful  in  making  canoes.  That,  it  is  said,  is  why  he  was  very 
fond  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  made  all  kinds  of  canoes. 

Soon  the  man’s  sister  died  and  his  brother-in-law  became  a  widower 
restricted  by  mortuary  customs.  In  a  few  days  he  set  him  free 
though  an  adoption-feast  had  not  been  held  for  his  sister.  When 
he  first  set  his  brother-in-law  free  he  was  scolded.  “Because  I  am 
fond  of  him  is  why  I  set  him  free  in  a  hurry,  so  that  he  would  not  have 
to  wear  miserable  clothing  so  long,”  he  said.  “If  I  had  disliked  him 
I  would  have  made  him  (remain)  a  widower  restricted  by  mortuary 
customs  for  a  long  time,”  he  said  to  them.  “As  I  am  fond  of  him 
I  thought  he  should  be  a  widower  restricted  by  mortuary  customs 
only  for  a  little  while,”  he  said  to  those  by  whom  he  was  forbidden 
to  do  so.  “Oh  certainly,”  those  who  were  unable  to  restrain  him 
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said  to  him.  Then  those  men  released  each  other.  And  then  they 
began  to  keep  on  making  canoes.  The  man  kept  on  helping  his 
brother-in-law.  They  indeed  made  many.  And  in  the  evenings 
it  is  said  they  went  out  canoeing.  And  they  made  canoes  which  were 
increasingly  large.  Finally  they  made  very  many  of  them  there. 
Now  finally  once  when  it  was  summer  at  night  there  was  high  water. 
Now  they  themselves  knew  it.  When  there  began  to  be  high  water 
they  carried  them  where  all  the  town-dwellings  were  and  tied  two 
canoes  at  each  dwelling.  Soon  the  people  knew  that  they  were 
threatened  by  a  flood.  Those  who  knew  that  they  were  threatened 
with  a  flood  shouted  out,  “We  are  indeed  threatened  with  a  flood.” 
So  they  said  among  themselves.  Surely  there  was  a  roar  for  the  river 
was  very  large.  They  carried  what  they  were  to  eat  and  use  far 
off  where  there  were  flats.  And  in  the  night  they  were  carried  off. 
And  the  next  day  a  little  of  their  dwellings  were  exposed  to  view,  the 
roofs.  Many  of  the  people  had  disappeared,  that  is,  those  who  were 
unable  to  paddle.  Where  the  canoes  which  they  used  floated  in 
yonder  direction,  and  where  their  canoes  floated  out  of  the  water  was 
where  they  continued  to  camp.  Only  a  single  person,  a  bachelor, 
was  carried  far  off  to  the  west.  And  the  people  gathered  wondering 
how  they  would  be  saved.  Then  the  one  who  made  the  canoes  said, 
“There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do.  This  is  as  high  as  the  water  will  be.” 
So  he  said.  It  did  not  rain  at  all.  The  water  rose  of  itself.  Surely 
indeed  it  rose  just  so  high,  then  it  went  down.  As  soon  as  it  went 
down,  it  is  said,  then  for  the  first  time  the  people  wailed.  Their 
lands  were  all  ruined,  and  their  dwellings.  It  is  said  of  some  that 
only  the  poles  were  there.  Early  in  the  morning  they  would  wail  and 
make  a  hubbub.  Those  who  wailed  lamented  their  houses.  The 
people  had  lost  all  their  possessions.  Indeed  those  who  made  those 
canoes  were  the  only  ones  who  were  not  wretched,  that  is,  the  brothers- 
in-law.  At  that  time  the  people  only  had  little  fires.  As  soon  as 
they  had  been  threatened  with  floods  they  were  very  poor.  Later 
on  those  who  were  unable  to  paddle  and  who  had  camped  all  about 
began  to  come,  except  the  bachelor.  He  came  late  in  the  fall  and 
began  to  fast  with  them  for  they  did  not  find  a  thing,  a  little  something, 
yonder,  though  there  were  many  of  them  searching  for  their  posses¬ 
sions.  But,  it  is  said,  they  did  not  find  them  anywhere. 

It  is  a  fact,  it  is  said,  that  to  the  west,  not  near  by,  but  far  off, 
was  where  an  evil  little  manitou  dwelt.  Now  that  bachelor  was 
blessed  by  a  Thunderer.  “Kawi'cA'nA'ci'A”  was  the  name  of  the 
bachelor.  He  was  blessed,  it  is  said,  by  that  Thunderer,  and  he  was 
told  what  they  were  to  do,  namely,  to  make  caves.  They  were  to 
make  caves  deep  in  the  earth.  And  the  man  was  believed  in  by  a 
few.  All  winter  long  now  and  then  they  dug  caves  whenever  they 
were  willing.  Now  when  it  was  spring  some  one  came  and  the 
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bachelor  was  given  information  by  him.  He  was  told  hurriedly 
by  him,  “Now  indeed  we  have  mado  the  caves,”  he  said  to  him. 
“Well  today,  tomorrow,  at  noon  wo  are  to  come,”  the  other  said. 
“At  nearly  noon  you  are  to  take  each  other  in  those  caves,”  the 
bachelor  was  told.  As  he  said,  they  took  their  belongings  in.  At 
noon  all  were  under  the  ground.  Now  two  said,  “Why  surely  nothing 
will  happen,”  and  stayed  there.  Soon  a  cloud  came.  It  looked 
increasingly  large.  Soon  indeed  they  saw  very  large  trees  blown  up 
in  the  air.  Soon  there  was  a  flash  of  lightning.  At  that  very  time 
the  tops  of  the  hills  were  blown  off.  Only,  it  is  said,  nothing  happened 
where  the  people  were.  For  a  short  time  the  cloud  continued  to  be 
stormy.  What  was  there  that  remained  whole  where  the  storm 
had  gone  by?  Not  even  a  single  tree,  it  is  said,  was  standing  where 
that  wind  had  gone  by. 

Kawi'cA'nA'cf  a  walked  on.  Then  the  people  were  told  at  night, 
“Well,  you  ■will  follow  the  river  westward  on  the  southern  shore. 
There  is  a  large  hollow.  At  noon  your  belongings  will  rest  where  it 
is,”  they  were  told.  “You  will  see  them,”  they  were  told.  That  is 
what  he  informed  the  people. 

And  the  one  who  had  made  the  canoes  spoke  at  length.  He  said 
those  canoes  would  haul  their  possessions  for  them.  When  he 
finished  speaking  the  people  kept  embarking  and  the  canoes  kept  on 
departing  of  their  own  accord  (i.  e.,  without  being  paddled).  The 
passengers  merely  continued  sitting.  The  canoes  halted  exactly 
opposite  the  hollow.  The  people  helped  each  other  off.  The  one 
blessed  continued  in  the  lead.  As  far  as  the  hollow  was  it  looked 
very  inconvenient.  They  saw  their  possessions  lying  properly,  their 
blankets,  their  flag-mattings,  their  corn,  everything  they  formerly 
had.  They  slowly  began  to  pick  up  their  individual  belongings. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  water  had  been  on  them.  The 
corn  was  in  clusters,  and  the  sugar  of  those  who  had  sugar  was  in 
lumps.  Nothing  was  the  matter  with  their  possessions.  Canoes 
took  away  their  goods,  and  worked  by  themselves.  No  one  paddled 
them:  the  canoes  traveled  by  themselves.  They  took  away  their 
goods  nicely  by  themselves,  and  went  to  the  west.  That,  it  is  said, 
is  the  benefit  they  derived  from  the  man  who  made  the  canoes.  At 
the  time  they  received  benefits  from  him,  it  is  said,  they  derived 
benefit  from  their  bark  canoes.  And  from  then  on  the  people  had 
canoes,  and  always  went  about  in  them. 

And  that  bachelor  found  a  flat  ceremonial  club  under  the  water 
when  wading  across  a  stream.  He  found  it  by  stepping  on  it.  “My 
stars,”  he  thought,  and  took  it  to  where  he  lived.  When  he  arrived 
near  by  he  placed  it  there.  And  when  he  arrived  where  he  lived  he 
saw  nothing  but  feathers  piled  up  in  the  doorway.  “Oh,  I  am  prob¬ 
ably  to  make  a  sacred  pack,”  he  thought.  “Yes,”  he  was  told  by  the 
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feathers.  Then  he  summoned  members  of  his  gens.  Now  as  he  did 
not  see  them,  and  did  not  see  anything,  he  began  to  thoroughly 
instruct  them.  After  he  had  instructed  them  he  said  to  them, 

Today  we  shall  hold  a  gens  festival.”  Then  a  ceremonial  attendant 
was  summoned.  “The  women  of  our  gens  shall  gather  and  bring 
flag-mattings,  he  said  to  him.  “And  they  must  bring  whatever 
they  have,”  the  ceremonial  attendant  was  told.  “‘Today  indeed  at 
night  we  shall  hold  a  gens  festival.’  That  is  what  you  must  tell 
them,  the  ceremonial  attendant  was  told.  He  went  about  instructing 
those  whom  he  served  as  a  ceremonial  attendant.  The  builders  put 
up  a  wickiup  in  a  hurry.  Then  he  selected  the  one  by  whom  he  was 
to  be  given  the  spread  of  buckskins.  Then  he  was  given  the  hide, 
white  hides.  Then  as  soon  as  the  ceremonial  attendants  had  boiled 
the  food  the  bachelor  went  and  fetched  the  flat  ceremonial  club.  It 
seemed  like  fire  to  the  Indians.  And  they  did  not  see  those  feathers. 
Then  a  ceremonial  attendant  was  told,  “Ceremonial  attendant,  take 
them  down.”  Then  for  the  first  time  they  saw  the  feathers.  And 
the  ceremonial  attendants  saw  them  for  the  first  time.  It  is  said  that 
those  feathers  appeared  to  them  as  human  beings.  It  is  a  fact,  it  is 
said,  that  they  were  those  feathers.  They  held  the  gens  festival  all 
night  long. 

The  next  day  they  all  went  to  their  homes.  As  soon  as  they  had 
all  gone  he  was  addressed,  “Now  tomorrow  we  shall  hold  a  gens 
festival  while  it  is  daylight.”  So  he  was  told  by  his  feathers.  “Verily 
as  soon  as  we  have  held  our  gens  festival  we  shall  fetch  a  few  people,” 
he  was  told.  “As  soon  as  we  have  held  the  gens  festival  and  as  soon 
as  the  sacred  pack  has  been  tied  up  for  you,  you  are  to  say  to  your 
ceremonial  attendant,  ‘ceremonial  attendant,  place  this  on  my  back, 
we  shall  indeed  fetch  people,’”  he  was  told  by  those  feathers.  Then 
he  summoned  their  ceremonial  attendant.  When  he  came  he  said 
to  him,  “Ceremonial  attendant,  you  are  to  tell  the  members  of  our 
gens,  ‘we  are  to  again  hold  a  gens  festival  while  it  is  daylight.’” 
“It  is  said  you  are  to  hold  a  gens  festival  while  it  is  daylight,”  he  said 
to  those  whom  he  served  as  a  ceremonial  attendant.  They  were 
willing.  At  the  time  set  all  those  celebrating  the  gens  festival  fasted. 
Even  children  were  made  to  fast.  And  those  advanced  in  years  fasted. 
They  held  a  gens  festival  in  the  daytime.  In  the  evening  they 
had  finished  their  gens  festival.  Then  he  said,  “Ceremonial  attend¬ 
ant,  place  the  pack  on  my  back.  We  shall  indeed  fetch  people,” 
The  people  were  surprised  and  all  went  home  in  a  hurry.  Then  the 
young  men  departed  one  by  one  and  fetched  their  sacred  packs  and 
war-implements.  Several  overtook  him.  Then  his  sacred  pack  told 
him  that  he  woidd  totally  destroy  one  large  village,  and  that  the 
ceremonial  attendant  would  convey  the  flat  war-club  there.  Soon 
he  was  told  at  what  time  they  would  arrive  where  they  were  going. 
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“Tomorrow  at  noon,”  he  was  told.  Sure  enough  they  arrived  there 
in  the  afternoon.  There  were  many  cabins.  “Now  my  friends,  you 
will  very  slowly  take  all  those  scalps,”  they  were  told  by  the  leader. 
“Very  well,”  they  said.  “Tomorrow  early  in  the  morning  this 
ceremonial  attendant  will  strike  them  all  down,”  the  ceremonial 
attendant  was  told.  The  one  who  served  as  a  ceremonial  attendant 
was  known  to  be  afraid.  He  was  laughed  at. 

And  the  next  day  the  ceremonial  attendant  was  told,  “Well, 
ceremonial  attendant,  you  will  kill.”  “I  do  not  indeed  know  how  to 
kill,”  he  said  to  him.  “No.  Ceremonial  attendant  I  truly  bless  you 
so  that  you  will  kill,”  the  one  who  served  as  ceremonial  attendant 
was  told.  In  a  short  time  they  went  and  lay  down  in  a  line.  And 
the  one  serving  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  had  that  flat  war-club  with 
him.  “You  must  brandish  it  four  times  at  the  village.  When  you 
brandish  it  the  fourth  time  you  must  all  laugh,”  the  men  were  told. 
Then  he  began  brandishing  it.  He  brandished  it  slowly.  The  fourth 
time  he  brandished  it  the  men  laughed.  “Well,  you  may  go  and  get 
the  scalps,”  the  men  were  told.  They  vied  with  each  other.  All 
the  foe  were  dead.  The  men  felt  proud.  The  leader  of  the  party, 
the  former  bachelor,  was  very  happy. 

Then  it  is  said,  on  their  way  back  they  continued  to  have  plenty  of 
fresh  meat. 

As  they  were  going  home  an  eagle  flew  always  with  them.  When¬ 
ever  they  halted,  no  matter  where  it  was,  it  alighted.  The  one  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  became  a  warrior,  an  especially  great 
warrior.  He  always  willingly  was  made  a  ceremonial  attendant. 
He  even  dedicated  himself  to  the  people.  He  said  he  never  would 
be  unwilling  to  do  what  was  asked.  That,  it  is  said,  is  what  he  did. 

When  they  had  traveled  four  days  they  were  told  by  the  leader  of 
the  war-party,  “We  shall  meet  a  buffalo.  It  will  go  away  on  the 
right-hand  side.  And  you  shall  make  an  offering  of  tobacco  to  it,” 
they  were  told.  “It  will  be  a  white  buffalo  that  we  shall  meet,” 
they  were  told.  “It  will  have  red  eyes,”  the  leader  of  the  war-party 
said.  At  the  time  he  stated  they  met  it.  That  Buffalo  was  very 
beautiful.  It  moved  here  and  yon.  It  was  white  and  had  red  eyes. 
The  men  offered  tobacco  to  it. 

And  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  prairie  where  they  were  on  their 
way.  “There  will  be  a  bear  with  me  at  the  time  I  camp  il  I  camp 
in  the  middle  of  the  prairie.”  he  said.  “Gad,  in  saying  that  he  must 
be  telling  the  truth,”  they  said  among  themselves.  And  some  camped 
at  the  time.  True  enough,  when  they  camped  there  was  a  bear  with 
them.  It  was  killed.  It  was  very  fat.  It  was  beautiful.  The 
men  ate  it  heartily. 

Now  when  they  had  nearly  come  where  they  lived  the  leader  said, 
“Well,  you  will  rush  on  something  yonder  where  the  end  of  the 
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hollow  is.  So  they  were  told.  “  Where  the  water  flows  at  the  base 
of  a  steep  hill  is  where  a  baby  warrior  is,”  he  said.  They  departed. 

1 011  will  go  and  attack  it  yonder,”  they  were  told.  They  all  were 

j  [ooked  in  the  direction.  And  in  a  short  time  they  were 

told,  He  has  no  weapons.  Do  not  fear  him,”  they  were  told.  As 
soon  as  he  had  thoroughly  instructed  them  he  said  to  them  “Now 
then.”  They  ran  at  full  speed.  It  was  a  big  man.  Soon  he  ran 
yery  tortuously.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them  he  ran  tortuously.  “Gee 
wiiz,  he  thought.  And  a  man  who  came  running  in  the  rear  was 
somewhat  crippled.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  on  the  run  he  said,  “This 
is  the  man  you  have  given  me  to  kill.”  And  that  Sioux  sat  down 
here  and  there.  And  the  man  rushed  to  attack  him  in  the  open. 

e  stabbed  him  with  his  knife.  The  Sioux  was  slain  in  the  open 
Surely  they  killed  that  Sioux.  When  they  arrived  yonder  the  people 
were  proud.  They  had  all  come  back  happily.  Then  for  the  first 
time  the  sacred  packs  were  hung  up.  The  sacred  packs  were  hung 
up  together.  The  others  who  did  not  belong  to  this  gens  simply 
came  there  and  offered  tobacco  to  that  sacred  pack,  all  the  people. 

And  it  is  said  that  he  never  had  fasted  long.  He  fasted  for  a  little 
while  and  was  blessed  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  It  is  said  that  he 
ever  remained  a  bachelor.  And  he  departed  again.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  war.  “I  shall  not  attack  the  Sioux.  Those  called  ‘Co- 
manches ’  are  they  whom  I  shall  attack,”  he  said.  “There  are  eight 
wigwams.  I  shall  attack  them,”  he  said.  He  departed  when  the 
summer-dances  were  over.  As  soon  as  the  people  had  danced  heartily 
he  departed  and  started  on  the  war-path.  He  went  on  foot.  He 
traveled  always  at  night.  He  was  eight  nights  and  also  eight  days  on 
his  way.  In  the  evening  they  heard  dogs  barking  at  him.  And  two 
men  were  sent  out.  One  used  wind  and  the  other  used  night.  They 
were  carried  across  by  that  sacred  pack.  Then  they  departed.  They 
entered  where  the  wickiups  were.  They  unconcernedly  counted  how 
many  people  there  were.  They  went  in  all  the  wickiups  and  uncon¬ 
cernedly  counted  how  many  Comanches  there  were  there.  Then 
they  departed.  They  brought  provisions  to  eat.  They  spoke  of  the 
provisions  when  they  brought  them  to  where  their  village  was.  The 
leader  was  proud.  The  ceremonial  attendant  looked  about  anxiously. 
He  hoped  to  be  told,  “Come  now,  ceremonial  attendant!”  (i.  e.,  be  a 
leader).  Uselessly  he  indeed  waited  for  the  flat  war-club.  “I* shall 
brandish  it,”  he  wished.  When  they  rushed  on  the  village  the  cere¬ 
monial  attendant  did  not  touch  a  single  person.  He  was  ashamed. 
As  soon  as  they  had  gathered  the  ceremonial  attendant  was  told, 
Well,  ceremonial  attendant,  I  do  not  hear  you  joyously  relate  how 
many  you  killed.”  He  who  served  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  hung 
his  head,  for  he  was  ashamed.  He  was  the  only  one  there  who  was  not 
a  man.  I  am  not  able  to  kill,”  he  said  to  the  one  whom  he  served  as 
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ceremonial  attendant.  Later  on  when  he  thought  of  it  he  said  to  him, 
“Well,  ceremonial  attendant,  there  still  is  a  chance  for  us  to  go  to 
war.  Do  not  think  anything  of  it,”  he  said  to  the  one  by  whom  he 
was  served  as  a  ceremonial  attendant.  “Verily  if  now  you  step  four 
times  you  must  cry  out  at  the  top  of  your  voice,”  the  ceremonial 
attendant  was  told.  And  he  was  made  to  feel  a  little  better  by  what 
was  said.  Then  the  man  cried  out,  “Wa  o,  Wa  o,  Wa  o,  Wa  o,”  as 
he  took  the  fourth  step  and  departed.  “We  shall  be  four  days  on  the 
way.  Then  you  will  become  a  warrior,”  he  was  told.  When  they 
were  gone  four  days  they  saw  four  hunters.  “Ceremonial  attendant, 
go  make  an  attack,”  the  ceremonial  attendant  was  told.  He  went 
and  made  an  attack.  He  feared  them,  and  he  was  told,  “They  will 
not  do  anything  to  you.”  Nevertheless  he  was  afraid.  The  cere¬ 
monial  attendant  told  some  one,  “Come,  you  go  and  club  him  to  death 
for  me.”  The  other  went.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  there  on  the  run 
the  one  hired  to  do  the  killing  began  to  club  them  to  death.  The 
ceremonial  attendant  was  told,  “Well,  ceremonial  attendant.  The 
other  related,  “Indeed  this  man  whom  I  serve  as  a  ceremonial  attend¬ 
ant  is  why  I  continued  to  be  a  warrior,”  he  said,  “I  myself  did  not  know 
I  was  to  kill  a  human  being,”  he  said,  “this  one  verily  is  the  reason 
I  became  a  warrior,”  he  said  to  his  fellow  men.  They  departed.  Then 
the  one  by  whom  they  were  brought  said,  “Come,  men.  We  surely 
will  be  overtaken.”  So  he  said.  “But  they  will  not  see  us,  he  said 
to  the  men.  “Now  if  you  think  ‘well,  we  shall  fight  gainst  each  other,’ 
you  will  fight  against  each  other,”  they  were  told.  “This  ceremonial 
attendant  indeed  shall  decide  it,”  the  one  who  served  as  a  ceremonial 
attendant  was  told.  “Oh,  we  have  made  a  killing,”  said  the  one 
who  served  as  a  ceremonial  attendant,  “we  shall  merely  do  our  best 
to  hide,”  the  men  were  told.  “Oh,  you  indeed,  ceremonial  attendant, 
have  decided  it,”  the  one  serving  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  was  told. 
“Tomorrow  we  shall  see  them  at  noon,”  two  said  among  themselves. 
“No,”  he  was  told,  “we  shall  see  them  today.”  Sure  enough,  they 
came  into  view.  As  they  came  over  the  hill  they  saw  them.  And  the 
ceremonial  attendant  tried  to  hide  where  there  was  timber  so  as  to  be 
going.  “They  will  not  see  us,  ceremonial  attendant,”  he  was  told. 
He  was  afraid. 

And  they  camped  in  the  prairie.  Now  at  that  time  their  foes  came 
and  camped  over  the  hill.  Early  in  the  morning  they  moved.  It 
rained  heavily.  The  fire  looked  as  if  it  had  been  there  for  a  long 
time.  The  leader  addressed  his  ceremonial  attendant  and  ordered 
him  to  try  to  kill  a  turkey  for  them  in  a  hurry.  The  ceremonial  at¬ 
tendant  was  unwilling.  And  another  young  man  was  hired.  He 
was  at  once  willing.  He  at  once  killed  a  turkey  for  them.  It  was 
broiled  in  one  piece  on  a  spit.  As  soon  as  the  leader  had  cooked  it 
well  he  ate  it.  Finally  he  ate  all  of  it.  As  soon  as  he  had  eaten  it 
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he  called  to  the  elks  and  made  them  come  by  his  call.  “You  will 
kill  two,”  he  said  to  his  followers.  They  killed  two  of  them  Then 
he  said  to  his  followers,  “You  will  not  take  the  hides,  nor  the  heads 
lou  will  place  them  facing  the  rear.  If  you  place  them  facing  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  going  we  shall  be  overtaken,”  he  said  to 
them.  Verdy  he  was  believed. 

And  as  soon  as  they  arrived  yonder  he  was  met.  Then  they  began 
to  cook  for  them.  So  it  is  said  of  them.  And  the  leader  of  the 
war-party  was  summoned  somewhere  again.  That  is  how  he  always 
was  treated  Now  as  for  the  one  who  served  as  a  ceremonial  at¬ 
tendant  he  felt  shame  toward  the  one  whom  he  served  as  a  ceremonial 
attendant.  He  was  ashamed  that  he  had  been  called  on  in  vain, 
hinaily  the  one  whom  he  served  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  said  to 
him  Now,  ceremonial  attendant,  do  not  think  as  you  have  been 
t  inking,”  he  said  to  him,  "this  is  how  you  have  been  thinking, 
ou  are  ashamed  because  I  called  upon  you  in  vain,”  the  ceremonial 

attendant  was  told.  “You  must  not  think  so,”  he  was  told.  “It  is 

no  tiling  for  you  to  be  ashamed  of,”  he  who  served  as  a  ceremonial 
attendant  was  told.  “Very  well,”  he  said.  But,  it  is  said,  whenever 
,e  remembered  what  he  had  done  he  was  terribly  ashamed.  Several 
times  he  was  scolded  and  told  to  cease  to  think  about  it.  But  always 
it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  feel  ashamed.  Finally  he  told  the 
one  whom  he  served  as  a  ceremonial  attendant,  “I  am  not  able  to 
cease  to  be  ashamed  whenever  I  recollect  that  you  called  on  me  in 
vain.  By  gad,  I  feel  badly,”  the  ceremonial  attendant  said.  “Well, 
ceremonial  attendant,  when  you  again  go  to  war  you  will  become  a 
warrior,”  the  leader  said  to  his  ceremonial  attendant.  "Oh  I  sup¬ 
pose^,”  the  ceremonial  attendant  said,  and  he  ceased  thinking  about 
it.  "Surely  today  will  be  the  last  time  I  go  to  war,”  he  said.  But  the 
ceremonial  attendant  fell  ill  exactly  as  they  were  going.  His  son,  it 
is  said,  served  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  in  his  place.  And  in  a  few 
days  after  they  had  gone  the  ceremonial  attendant  died.  Now 
they  fought  against  the  Sioux.  Finally  the  leader  of  the  war-party 
shouted  out  at  the  combatants  and  brandished  the  flat  war-club 
torn-  times.  All  those  who  had  been  angry  died.  It  seems  as  if  those 
who  scalped  them  became  butchers.  Then  they  departed  and  went 
back.  ^  And  that  eagle  came  flying  in  the  rear.  And  they  were 
told,  "Now  my  friends,  not  a  single  time  have  I  led  you  to  slaughter. 
Always  I  have  brought  you  back,”  he  said  to  them.  "I  am  not 
merely  saying  this,”  he  said  to  them.  "I  speak  the  truth  when  I 
speak  today,”  he  said  to  them.  "It  is  surely  true,”  he  was  told. 
“So  I  am  going  to  cease  being  the  leader  of  war-parties,”  he  said  to 
them.  "You  will  never  again  hear  of  me  being  the  leader  of  a  war- 
paity,  he  said  to  his  fellow  Indians.  "I  shall  be  here  in  one  spot 
always  playing  with  the  children,”  he  said.  And  when  they  came 
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yonder  it  was  told  that  his  ceremonial  attendant  had  died.  “Ho 
died  a  little  while  ago,”  they  said  among  themselves.  The  former 
leader  felt  very  badly  that  his  ceremonial  attendant  had  died.  And, 
it  is  said,  he  began  to  doctor  the  sick,  even  those  who  were  wounded 
he  cured.  He  became  a  great  man.  He  was  not  an  old  man.  He  was 
middle-aged.  He  was  not  a  young  man.  He  was  a  great  man,  and 
he  was  the  one  who  made  the  sacred  bundle. 

Later  they  became  willing  to  cease  to  cherish  this  sacred  pack. 

Why !  '  thought  the  former  leader.  Only  whenever  he  worshipped 
was  worship  held.  More  and  more  he  met  much  evil.  Lo,  finally, 
it  is  said,  he  ceased  doctoring  the  members  of  his  gens.  And  it  is 
said  he  was  therefore  disliked.  And  the  feathers  which  he  had  made 
were  not  worshipped.  And  others  always  came  and  sacrificed  to¬ 
bacco  in  place  of  members  of  his  gens  as  they  did  not  cherish  his 
sacred  pack.  He  became  discouraged.  “Well,  I  shall  cease,  by  gad, 
to  doctor  the  people,”  he  thought.  Then  it  seems  that  he  finally 
summoned  his  friend.  “Well,  my  friend,  I  shall  depart,”  he  said  to 
his  friend,  “I  shall  depart.  Oh,  I  shall  take  my  sacred  pack.  I 
shall  depart  tomorrow  at  noon,”  he  said  to  him.  “I  surely  shall 
depart,”  he  said  to  him.  The  next  day  at  noon  there  were  many 
people  present.  At  noon  they  were  dancing.  He  had  his  sacred  pack 
on  his  back  and  began  singing.  They  gradually  ceased  hearing  him. 
As  soon  as  they  ceased  seeing  him  they  saw  a  cloud.  It  rained 
violently,  and  it  also  hailed.  Surely  the  men  who  wailed,  it  is  said, 
made  a  great  hubbub,  also  the  women  and  children,  and  those  of 
advanced  years.  It  is  said  that  they  went  and  put  tobacco  where  his 
sacred  pack  had  hung.  They  even,  it  is  said,  sacrified  tobacco  where 
he  lived.  It  is  a  fact,  it  is  said,  that  that  bachelor  was  a  Thunderer. 
That  is  all  they  called  that  man  at  the  time,  “Bachelor.”  That  man 
lived  at  any  place  by  himself.  Such  is  what  is  said  of  him. 

THE  MAKER  OF  THE  SACRED  PACK 

He  knew  indeed  when  he  was  born.  Again,  he  even  had  sense 
when  he  was  in  his  mother’s  womb.  During  the  time  he  was  bom 
he  became  unconscious  for  a  short  time.  After  he  was  turned  over 
he  regained  consciousness.  From  then  on  he  at  no  time  lost  his 
senses. 

His  mother  always  tied  him.  His  mother  did  not  understand  him 
when  he  spoke.  He  was  put  in  a  cradle  and  then  he  would  think  he 
was  being  tied.  He  would  tell  her,  “Mother,  I  am  indeed  tired  of 
being  bound.”  So  he  would  say  to  her.  She  could  not  understand 
him  at  all.  It  would  happen  that  he  would  be  tired  all  over  from  the 
bonds,  but  nevertheless  he  was  tied  up. 
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And  it  is  said  that  finally  the  manitou  gave  him  his  breath  just  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  sit  up.  The  manitou  put  his  tongue  on  him 
while  he  was  sitting.  That  little  baby  would  indeed  become  numb 
as  the  tongue  went  into  his  flesh.  He  would  indeed  strike  his  cradle. 
He  knew  indeed  what  the  manitou  was  doing  to  him.  It  indeed 
frightened  him.  The  baby  could  not  speak.  His  mother  put  him 
on  a  cradle.  After  she  picked  him  up  the  pain  ceased  hurting  him. 
Indeed  he  was  afraid  to  be  put  down  by  himself.  The  manitou  was 
always  directly  under  where  he  was.  The  baby  indeed  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  him.  Again,  he  did  not  think  the  same  as  babies  thought. 
His  thoughts  were  indeed  very  clever,  but  he  was  indeed  terribly 
afraid  of  the  manitou. 

That  manitou  always  thought  only  of  him.  He  did  not  even  tell 
him  anything.  He  knew  that  the  boy  knew  something.  “When  he 
is  grown,”  thought  the  manitou,  “I  shall  indeed  bless  him.” 

The  baby  was  a  To'kan.  All  they  called  him  was  A  ka  de.  They 
always  said  this  to  him.  He  was  the  first  child  his  parents  had. 
His  father  was  a  Kl'cko.  Soon  after  he  had  begun  to  talk  they  went 
out  to  live  in  the  open  prairie.  While  it  was  veiy  clear  it  began  to 
rain.  That  boy  had  now  begun  to  talk.  Then  he  knew  that  the 
manitou  was  directly  under  their  dwelling.  He  hid  just  enough  not 
to  be  seen  by  them.  He  said  to  his  parents,  “There  is  a  manitou 
under  our  dwelling,”  he  said  to  them.  He  indeed  frightened  his 
parents  by  his  talk.  “Well,  we  had  better  tear  down  our  dwelling 
right  away,”  the  man  said  to  his  wife.  The  woman  then  refused. 
“Why  indeed  all  our  things  and  our  belongings  will  get  extremely 
wet,”  she  said  to  her  husband. 

Then  that  manitou  of  under  the  earth  was  indeed  very  proud. 
After  it  rained  that  manitou  of  underneath  the  earth  began  to  talk 
to  the  woman.  “Now,  woman,  I  am  going  to  bless  you,”  the  woman 
was  told.  “  You  pleased  me  because  you  have  made  me  live  on.  This 
is  why  I  am  now  staying  here  where  you  are  because  I  am  blessing 
your  little  son.  This  is  the  reason  I  am  staying  at  your  dwelling. 
If  your  husband  had  succeeded  in  inducing  you  to  tear  down  your 
dwelling  I  surely  would  have  died.  Indeed  I  shall  now  think  of  you 
in  a  right  way.  You  know  how  badly  your  husband  treats  you. 
You  will  now  indeed  know  who  is  called  a  man.  As  you  wake  up 
early  tomorrow  morning  you  will  then  see  how  much  the  men  will 
desire  you,”  that  manitou  said  to  her. 

Then  she  woke  up  early.  She  went  a  short  distance  and  sat  down. 
She  beheld  some  pretty  flowers  which  were  being  bothered  by  hum¬ 
ming  birds,  butterflies,  and  bees.  Every  one  of  them  was  after  that 
one  particular  flower.  Then  again,  the  little  birds  who  had  pretty 
songs  would  come  there  and  sing.  After  they  would  sing  there 
would  be  many  different  colored  birds  who  would  come  over  there. 
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She  would  look  solemnly  at  them.  "Oh,  that  flower  is  I,”  she  thought 
in  her  heart.  “Those  humming-birds  are  my  own  people,”  she 
thought  in  her  heart.  “And  those  butterflies,  they  must  be  the 
people  with  whom  I  am  intimate.  Indeed  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
marry  these,”  she  thought  in  her  heart.  “And  these  bees,  why  these 
are  the  men’s  enemies,”  she  thought  in  her  heart.  “And  these 
sweet-voiced  birds,  why  that  must  be  the  way  my  voice  will  be 
when  talking,”  she  thought  in  her  heart.  After  she  thought  it  over, 
she  thought  in  her  heart,  “Well,  that  must  be  the  way.”  She  tried 
to  make  a  sound  with  her  hands.  Indeed  she  blow  and  made  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  whistle.  In  whistling  she  thought  of  men.  Then  that 
woman  wanted  them  to  go  away  to  their  village.  After  a  while 
indeed  her  husband  said,  “Well,  we  shall  go  home.”  Covertly  she 
was  proud,  for  she  was  a  quiet  woman. 

When  they  arrived  there  was  a  dance  going  on.  She  put  on  her 
finery  and  went  to  dance.  Indeed  the  men  joined  in  their  admiration 
for  the  woman.  It  seemed  as  though  she  was  the  only  woman  there. 
They  began  to  court  her.  Whatever  she  thought  of  her  husband 
she  also  thought  of  the  men.  She  did  not  think  that  of  one  alone 
but  every  one  who  courted  her. 

Her  husband  did  not  know  that  she  was  being  courted.  Soon  he 
knew  what  she  was  doing.  Then  that  man  and  his  little  son  moved 
away  from  her.  Then  indeed  she  married  and  had  a  husband. 
Then  soon  afterwards  she  was  taken  away  as  a  wife  by  another  who 
spoke  a  different  language.  Again,  from  there  she  was  married  to 
another  while  she  had  a  husband.  Finally,  she  had  a  Sioux  for  her 
husband.  Then  in  that  country  she  kept  on  marrying  among  the 
Sioux.  She  spoke  their  language.  Her  people  knew  nothing  about 
her.  Then  soon  she  began  marrying  among  the  Comanches. 

It  is  said  that  soon  after  she  began  thinking  about  her  life.  She 
thought  of  her  husband  and  her  little  son.  She  indeed  thought  of 
them  when  by  herself,  and  in  a  quiet  way.  She  thought  that  she  saw 
her  son.  Again,  she  would  imagine  that  she  saw  her  husband,  and  it 
seemed  so.  Then  indeed  in  her  heart  she  thought  of  going  back. 
Then  she  told  her  husband,  “I  am  going  back  to  the  Sioux,”  she  said 
to  him.  “All  right,”  he  said  to  her.  Then,  it  is  said,  she  began  to 
think  of  her  little  son  and  also  of  her  husband.  She  thought  this  as 
she  continued  to  think  of  those  whom  she  had  left.  When  she  re¬ 
turned  to  those  Sioux,  the  Sioux  men  were  very  proud.  She  stayed 
there  only  a  short  time.  After  she  stayed  there  a  while  then  she  went 
to  those  who  spoke  another  language.  Then  indeed  she  came  back. 
She  was  indeed  more  than  ashamed  of  her  conduct  to  her  former 
husband.  She  indeed  saw  her  son.  He  looked  the  way  she  had 
imagined  he  looked.  Then  those  who  had  been  her  friends  tried  to 
court  her  again.  She  would  not  oven  speak  to  them.  She  indeed 
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hated  the  men.  She  only  wanted  her  husband.  Whenever  she  saw 
her  son  she  was  proud.  Soon  the  woman  spoke  to  her  parents  of  it. 
“This  is  what  happened  to  me,  ”  she  said  to  them,  “when  I  yet  had  my 
husband  I  was  blessed  by  a  manitou, ”  she  said  to  them,  “a  long 
time  ago  yonder  in  the  middle  of  the  prairie  the  rain  fell  upon  us. 
This  was  the  time  when  I  was  blessed.  This  my  son’s  father  told  me 
‘we  had  better  tear  our  dwelling  down/  and  I  replied  ‘All  our  belong- 
ings  would  get  wet.’  Then  I  was  blessed  by  the  manitou.  ‘To¬ 
morrow  you  will  see  what  the  men  think  of  you,’  he  said  to  me. 
I  saw  a  flower  which  was  very  pretty.  This  is  why  I  have  often 
married  other  husbands.  I  have  been  married  to  many  a  man,”  she 
said  to  her  parents. 

Then  her  father  spoke.  “Well,  that  is  it,  my  daughter.  The  reason 
why  the  men  now  hate  you  is  this,  the  flowers  are  not  much  to  think 
about,”  she  was  told.  “They  always  stand  about  anywhere  without 
being  noticed.  Whenever  they  are  plucked  they  will  wither  and 
then  are  thrown  away.  And  they  will  lie  exactly  on  that  spot. 
Then  they  spoil  and  are  good  for  nothing,”  she  was  told.  “That  is 
where  you  stopped,  ”  she  was  told  by  her  father. 

Then  the  boy  remembered  all  their  talk.  “I  declare!  It  must  have 
been  at  that  time,  ”  he  thought  in  his  heart.  “Well,  this  is  the  one, ” 
he  thought  in  his  heart.  He  stayed  at  his  father’s.  Soon  afterwards 
he  spoke  to  his  father,  “Father,  let  us  walk  around,”  he  said  to  him. 
“Very  well,”  his  father  replied.  They  departed.  Soon  he  said  to 
his  father,  “Come!  This  is  when  I  am  going  to  fool  you,  father.” 
“Very  well,”  his  father  indeed  said  to  him.  “Once  upon  a  time, 
long  ago,  when  we  lived  on  the  prairie  it  rained.  I  also  told  you 
about  it.  ‘There  is  a  manitou  here,’  I  said  to  you.  ‘Now  let  us  take 
off  the  covering  of  our  dwelling,  ’  you  said  to  my  mother.  Then  she 
said  this  to  you :  ‘Indeed  all  our  things  will  certainly  get  wet.’  At  that 
time,  it  seems,  is  when  your  (pi.)  carelessness  started,”  he  said  to  his 
father.  “Then  you  thought  of  my  mother  in  a  wicked  way.  This 
then  was  the  reason  why  my  mother  had  wicked  thoughts.  That  one 
(i.  e.,  the  manitou)  thought  that  way  of  her,”  he  told  his  father. 

Then  his  mother  happened  to  come  upon  them  unintentionally. 
They  were  sent  off  in  a  lonely  spot.  The  boy  spoke  to  his  mother  and 
also  to  his  father.  “My  father  and  my  mother,”  he  said  to  them. 
“This  is  now  the  thought  of  whoever  is  called  a  manitou  toward  you 
both.  Indeed  now  believe  him.  My  mother  must  cease  to  think  of 
the  one  who  deceived  her.  She  has  now  found  out  about  her  decep¬ 
tion.  She  believed  in  him.  My  mother  will  now  leave  you.  You 
must  indeed  take  the  lead.  If  you  love  me  at  all  you  may  live  to¬ 
gether,  you  will  not  live  apart,  here  and  there  as  it  may  seem,  ”  he 
said  to  his  parents.  They  looked  at  each  other.  They  fell  in  love 
with  each  other.  After  they  were  married  the  boy  began  to  tell  them, 
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“I  am  very  proud  that  I  have  parents.  I  can  now  again  say,  my 
father,  my  mother.  Again,  I  shall  not  have  to  go  to  another  dwelling 
and  say  ‘mother’  as  I  have  been  doing.  Now  I  can  simply  say, 
‘mv  father’  and  ‘my  mother’”  he  said  to  his  parents.  He  took  the 
lead  as  they  started  for  home.  They  took  the  woman.  They  again 
had  a  home  of  their  own. 

Then  soon  after  they  moved,  after  they  had  camped  far  off,  his 
father  began  to  talk  to  him.  “Those  who  have  made  these  sacred 
packs  will  always  be  talked  of  in  the  future,”  he  said.  “As  long  as 
their  people  will  continue  to  live,  precisely  so  long  will  they  continue 
to  be  talked  of,”  he  said.  After  his  father  had  talked  he  asked, 
“Father,  what  do  these  do  who  make  the  sacred  packs?”  he  asked. 
“Why,  To'kan,  they  are  those  that  fast  earnestly,”  his  father  replied. 
Again  he  asked,  “Why  is  it  that  I  am  a  To'kan,  father?”  he  said. 
“Why,  if  you  were  to  fast,  you  would  know,”  he  replied.  Then 
his  father  started  to  tell  him  what  he  knew  about  it. 

Then,  it  is  said,  he  began  to  fast.  He  kept  on  fasting  earnestly  up 
to  the  time  he  had  grown  to  be  a  large  boy.  Soon  he  saw  a  man  who 
had  painted  himself  black.  He  came  down  from  above.  He  saw  a 
cloud.  This  was  from  where  the  man  came.  He  began  to  talk  to  the 
boy.  “Now,  my  grandchild,  I  bless  you.  I  am  not  going  to  ruin 
anything  to  which  you  may  be  related.  You  have  now  seen  from 
where  I  come.  This  is  from  where  this  Ki'cko  and  To'kan  is  derived,” 
he  said.  “Well,  this  must  be  one  of  those  whose  voices  thunder  up 
above,”  the  boy  thought  in  his  heart.  “I  am  the  one,”  he  was 
told.  “You  now  have  found  out  from  where  this  Ki'cko  moiety 
(Ki'cko' iweni)  and  this  To'kan  moiety  (To'kaniwiweni)  are  derived,” 
he  said  to  him.  “You  will  indeed  become  a  man,”  he  said  to  him. 
“You  will  also  become  a  warrior,”  he  said  to  him.  “There  is  some¬ 
thing  else  which  I  also  desire.  You  must  make  a  sacred  pack,”  he 
was  told.  “Yet  it  must  be  that  you  will  cease  to  think  about  the 
one  who  first  blessed  you,”  he  was  told.  “He  has  already  blessed 
your  mother  with  wickedness.  Your  parents  indeed  were  living 
together  in  a  proper  way.  He  indeed  has  pulled  them  apart.  After 
they  had  separated  then  he  himself  went  and  abused  your  mother. 
You  must  cease  now  to  think  of  him.  Whenever  he  sees  you  again 
just  tie  a  buckskin  across  his  eyes  for  a  while.  Then  you  must  say 
that  you  will  not  listen  to  him,”  he  was  told  by  thatman.  “All  right,” 
he  indeed  said  to  that  man. 

After  the  man  had  finished  talking  to  him  the  boy  went  home. 
After  he  had  come  he  remembered  what  he  was  to  say.  “Oh  good¬ 
ness,  that  was  it.  I  am  to  tell  him  that  as  long  as  tho  people  live  he 
will  be  talked  about  by  them,”  he  thought  in  his  heart.  “That  is 
what  you  are  to  do,”  he  was  told.  He  was  very  proud  of  himself. 
“That’s  it,”  he  thought  in  his  heart.  Soon  afterwards  he  told  his 
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father.  "Father,  I  have  been  blessed  by  a  man  painted  black,”  he 
said  to  him.  "When  I  thought  in  my  heart,  ‘well,  this  must  be  our 
grandfather,’  he  said,  ‘3res,  I  am  the  one.’  He  mentioned  my  mother 
to  me  and  told  how  she  once  was  ruined  by  that  other  manitou.  I 
am  told  to  make  a  sacred  pack,”  he  said  to  his  father.  His  father 
was  very  proud.  "Do  as  our  grandfather (s?)  has  (have)  blessed  you, 
my  son,”  he  was  told  by  his  father.  He  then  told  what  he  was  to  do. 
"When  I  see  the  (first)  one  again  it  is  said  that  I  am  to  tie  a  white 
buckskin  over  his  eyes,”  he  said  to  his  father.  He  was  then  given 
a  large  white  buckskin  by  his  father.  He  indeed  always  carried  that 
buckskin. 

At  one  time  he  soon  went  off  a  little  distance.  Then  he  indeed 
saw  him  floating  toward  him  with  his  horns  out  of  the  water.  The 
sky  indeed  was  very  clear.  Immediately  he  remembered  what  he 
was  to  say  to  him.  That  was  the  way  (a  drawing  not  reproduced) 
his  grandfather  looked  as  he  came  to  him.  He  indeed  came  and 
crawled  out  of  the  water  where  the  boy  stood.  After  he  had  been 
killed  (by  a  Thunderer)  the  boy  tied  that  white  buckskin  around  his 
eyes.  (His  grandfather)  could  not  see  through  it.  At  the  time  the 
manitou  was  being  struck  he  said,  "You  are  treating  me  meanly,  my 
grandchild.”  “No  I  am  not,  my  grandfather,”  the  boy  said  to  him. 
"From  now  on  you  will  not  even  be  mentioned.  You  will  even 
become  insane,”  the  manitou  said  to  him.  "My  water  will  indeed 
kill  you,”  he  said  to  him.  "As  soon  as  you  drink  it  you  will  imme¬ 
diately  become  insane,”  he  was  told.  The  other  (manitou)  had  not 
indeed  said  anything  like  this  to  him.  The  one  who  was  speaking 
to  him  made  him  feel  lonely  in  his  heart,  and  he  thought,  "Well!  It 
might  be  that  he  is  speaking  the  truth.  That  other  one  did  not  as 
much  as  even  speak  to  me.”  So  he  thought  in  his  heart.  The  one 
who  was  speaking  had  now  disappeared  amid  smoke. 

Certainly  the  boy  sat  just  where  his  grandfather  had  been  struck. 
He  then  departed  and  told  what  had  happened.  He  told  his  father. 
"That  one  is  now  gone,”  he  said  to  him.  "He  has  been  killed  by  our 
grandfathers,”  he  said  to  his  father.  "Still,  this  is  what  he  said  to 
me,  ‘just  as  soon  as  jmu  drink  my  water  you  will  indeed  become 
insane.  My  water  will  indeed  kill  you,’  he  told  me,”  the  boy  said 
to  his  father.  Then  he  ate  the  meat  that  was  roasted.  When  he 
was  thirsty  he  drank  blood,  blood  of  any  kind.  Then  soon  after¬ 
wards  he  indeed  saw  that  man  (i.  e.,  Thunderer).  "Well,  my  grand¬ 
child,  you  must  have  been  told  something  great.  You  were  told  that 
only  so  you  would  be  frightened,  my  grandchild.  You  may  drink 
that  iwater  any  time  you  wish,”  his  grandfather  said  to  him.  "He 
is  Miot  telling  the  truth,”  he  was  told.  The  manitou  took  him  to  the 
river.  They  drank.  Nothing  at  all  was  the  matter  with  him.  "You 
may  drink  it  any  time  you  please,  for  I  shall  bless  you  that  way,  my 
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grandchild,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather  who  was  painted  black. 
“I  have  told  you  to  make  a  sacred  pack.  After  you  have  grown  up 
you  may  make  it,”  he  said  to  him.  “This  is  all  that  I  will  say  to 
you  now,  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told.  “What  I  have  done  to  him 
(the  horned  manitou  from  under  the  earth)  you  will  do  to  your  fellow- 
men  when  fighting.  Everywhere  indeed  they  will  lie  bent  up  after 
you  have  cut  their  heads  off.  They  can  in  no  way  fight  back  at  you,” 
the  man  whose  body  was  painted  black  said  to  him.  Then  he  said, 
“My  grandchild,  I  come  from  the  clouds.  I  shall  never  forget  you, 
my  grandchild.  Now,  my  grandchild,  I  must  go  back  to  where  I 
came,”  he  was  told.  Never  think  that  your  grandfather  will  forget 
you.  Always  speak  nicely  to  your  parents.  Never  think  of  scolding 
your  mother,  my  grandchild.  This  is  the  way  you  must  paint  your¬ 
self,  the  way  I  am,”  he  was  told.  “You  know  how  I  paint  myself. 
Watch  me,  my  grandchild,  as  I  depart,”  he  said  to  him.  That 
(a  drawing)  was  the  way  he  saw  him. 

The  boy  departed  to  where  their  little  dwelling  was.  “Gracious!” 
he  thought  in  his  heart  as  he  went  along.  When  he  came  to  their 
home  he  secretly  told  all  to  his  father.  “It  is  said  that  I  can  drink 
water  whenever  I  please,  and  any  kind  of  water,”  he  said  to  his 
father.  “That  is  what  my  grandfather  told  me.  He  said  that  I 
could  drink  it  any  time,  and  that  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  what  my 
grandfather  told  me,”  he  said  to  his  father.  “‘I  shall  never  fail  to 
think  of  you/  he  said  to  me,”  he  said  to  his  father. 

He  surely  did  everything  he  was  told  to  do.  He  had  a  white 
buckskin  for  his  breechcloth.  That  is  what  he  told  his  father. 

He  was  addressed  by  his  father:  “Do  whatever  you  know  to  be 
right.”  So  he  was  told.  “You  are  indeed  doing  something  great,” 
he  was  told  by  his  father.  He  then  did  those  things  which  he  knew 
to  be  certainly  right.  Then  he  ceased  fasting.  He  merely  stayed 
at  home.  Soon  his  father  asked,  “Have  you  indeed  ceased  fasting?” 
his  father  said.  “I  have  indeed,”  he  replied.  “You  certainly  would 
know  a  great  deal  more  if  you  were  to  continue  fasting,”  he  was 
told  by  his  father.  “Indeed  I  am  now  unwilling,”  he  said  to  him. 
His  father  then  urged  him.  The  boy  indeed  was  unwilling.  Soon 
his  father  indeed  got  out  of  patience  and  scolded  him  severely.  “Well, 
you  will  nevertheless  keep  on  fasting,”  he  was  told  by  his  father. 
The  boy  did  not  say  anything  more.  Then  his  mother  said  to  her 
husband,  “Why,  you  shouldn’t  have  scolded  our  son.”  “Yes. 
Because  I  grew  out  of  patience  is  why  I  scolded  him  severely.  And 
what  is  more,  I  thought  of  your  husbands  who  stay  under  the  earth. 
That’s  another  thing  I  thought  of,”  the  woman  was  told.  “I  thought 
of  how  this  one  made  us  remarry.  As  I  love  the  boy  I  merely  won¬ 
dered  whether  you  had  talked  over  and  planned  something  with 
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him,”  the  woman  was  told.  She  said  nothing.  “If  you  are  going, 
you  may  go,”  the  woman  was  told. 

The  boy  always  looked  in  the  direction  he  had  been  looking.  The 
woman  did  not  answer  at  all.  She  did  not  speak.  Soon  after  they 
returned  the  woman  tried  to  do  what  she  formerly  had  done.  She 
made  no  impression  on  the  men.  After  she  was  unsuccessful  with 
other  men  she  began  treating  her  own  husband  well. 

Then  the  boy  had  now  begun  to  be  ill.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
of  what  his  father  had  said  to  him.  Finally  he  always  kept  lying 
down.  He  was  the  only  child  his  parents  had.  Soon  he  became 
very  sick  and  very  poor  indeed.  “Father,  you  have  scolded  me  and 
my  mother  very  severely,”  he  said.  The  old  man  could  not  say  a 
thing.  Of  his  own  accord  the  man  finally  began  to  cry.  “My  son, 
if  you  ever  get  well  I  shall  never  scold  you  again,”  he  said  to  his  son. 
Then  the  boy  replied,  “You  must  also  cease  saying  anything  mean 
to  my  mother,  father.”  The  man  said,  “All  right.”  Then  his  son 
was  well.  I  should  have  indeed  died,”  his  son  said.  The  man  was 
very  proud.  True  enough,  his  son  was  now  well.  As  soon  as  his 
son  was  well  he  indeed  began  to  speak  to  him  in  a  quiet  way.  From 
then  on  he  also  spoke  to  his  wife  in  a  quiet  way. 

When  the  boy  was  first  full  grown  a  war-path  was  undertaken. 
He  went  along.  Every  one  of  the  men  had  sacred  packs.  “Wonder 
what  he’s  going  to  do?”  thought  some  of  the  men  in  their  hearts. 
Some  even  said  that  he  would  not  kill  any  one.  He  did  not  have 
many  weapons.  Soon  they  crossed  a  river.  Then  they  forded  it. 
He  would  step  on  something.  It  was  a  nice  rock  which  had  a  good 
shape.  Every  one  admired  his  rock.  Then  he  used  this  upon  his 
enemies.  Whenever  he  struck  with  this  rock  it  would  send  out 
sparks  of  fire,  and  many  of  his  enemies  would  fall  at  a  time.  They 
departed.  He  had  taken  his  war-club  along.  Soon  it  would  shoot 
out  little  sparks  of  fire.  This  is  what  it  did  whenever  it  was  about 
to  rain.  Whenever  it  would  send  out  sparks  of  fire  like  that  it  would 
rain  in  a  short  time.  Upon  arriving  yonder  he  went  off  to  a  lonely 
spot  and  hid  it.  After  hiding  it  he  departed. 

They  indeed  soon  came  to  their  homes.  He  himself  brought  some 
scalps.  Every  one  of  them  had  long  hairs.  His  father  then  stretched 
every  one  of  them  for  him.  After  he  had  stretched  them,  and  after 
they  had  dried  and  been  well  taken  care  of,  he  put  them  away  nicely. 
Then  he  again  saw  that  grandfather  of  his  whose  body  was  painted 
black;  and  the  latter  again  spoke,  “Now,  my  grandchild,  you  must 
now  prepare  and  fix  your  sacred  pack,”  he  said  to  him.  “I  shall  now 
teach  you  what  you  are  to  do,  ’  ’  he  was  told.  “And  also  how  you  are 
to  conduct  your  gens  festival.  I  certainly  shall  tell  you  that.  You 
must  listen  closely  to  me,  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told.  “Very  well,” 
the  Indian  thought  in  his  heart.  It  is  said  that  his  grandfather  now 
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sat  down  and  began  to  instruct  him.  “Whenever  you  are  going  to 
give  your  gens  festival  you  must  always  think  of  me.  Just  as  long  as 
you  are  giving  a  gens  festival  so  long  shall  you  think  about  your  life. 
‘I  wish  I  could  live  so  long/  you  must  think  in  your  heart  as  you 
sit.  And  I  shall  think  of  you  in  that  way  as  long  as  you  continue  to 
think  about  your  life  in  an  earnest  way.  I  shall  also  think  all  these 
things  of  whomever  is  to  be  a  member  of  your  gens  festival.  Now  as 
to  whoever  is  to  take  care  of  this  sacred  pack  which  you  have  made, 
I  shall  also  think  of  him  in  the  same  way/’  he  said  to  his  grandchild. 
“Still,  you  must  certainly  try  to  be  careful  in  telling  this  to  those 
who  are  going  to  give  the  gens  festival  with  you.  You  will  not  alone 
own  this  sacred  pack.  All  of  you  who  are  members  of  this  gens  will 
own  this  sacred  pack  collectively.  Every  member  of  your  gens  will 
pray  to  it  whenever  he  wishes  to,  and  not  you  alone.  I  shall  think 
the  same  of  all  of  you.  Even  when  a  little  child  is  to  give  a  gens 
festival  I  shall  think  the  same  of  it.  The  old  ones  will  not  alone  give 
these  gens  festivals.  You  certainly  must  always  tell  them  this. 
Again,  those  of  you  who  are  seated  here  as  members  of  this  sacred 
pack  festival  must  as  one  think  good  will  toward  one  another.  You 
must  think  the  same  of  those  women  who  are  members  of  your  gens. 
Do  not  ever  marry  them.  Those  who  belong  to  your  gens  will  seem 
as  if  your  sisters.  This  you  must  tell  them  after  you  are  all  seated 
for  your  gens  festival.  All  of  you  who  are  thus  seated  will  seem  to  be 
all  brothers  and  sisters,  my  grandchild.  You  all  must  be  seated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  distinguish  the  To'kans  and  the  Ki'ckos.  They 
will  not  dance  in  a  circle.  They  will  dance  in  one  place.  The 
To'kans  must  dance  on  the  north  side.  They  must  dance  facing  the 
south.  Again,  the  Ki'ckos  must  dance  on  the  south  side.  They 
must  dance  facing  the  north.  Then  there  will  be  four  women.  Two 
must  be  To'kan  women  and  two  Ki'cko  women.  This  is  what  the 
dancers  must  always  do. 

“To'kans  must  be  the  leading  ceremonial  attendants.  They  must 
always  be  the  first  to  be  called  to  do  something.  These  To'kans 
must  be  the  ones  to  call  out  whenever  the  people  begin  to  eat.  This 
is  the  way  they  must  call  out:  ‘Wa  o,  wa  o,  wa  o,  wa  o.’  That  is  the 
way  they  must  call  out.  After  they  have  called  out  in  this  manner 
then  those  who  are  trying  to  beat  one  another  must  eat.  There  will 
be  four  To'kans  and  four  Ki'ckos.  They  must  then  eat,  no  matter 
how  hot  the  food  is.  They  must  eat  in  a  hurry.  They  must  not  eat 
slowly.  They  must  eat  as  fast  as  they  can.  Whoever  finishes 
eating  first  is  the  one  to  go  and  take  the  other’s  food.  If  a  Ki'cko 
wins  and  finishes  eating  first  then  he  takes  a  To'kan’s  food  away 
from  him.  Again,  if  a  To'kan  wins  then  the  Ki'cko’s  food  is  taken 
away  from  him.  This  will  be  the  way  you  must  do.  They  will  not 
do  this  every  time  they  eat.  A  To'kan  must  always  be  mentioned 
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first  during  your  gens  festival.  And  of  you  members,  a  Ki'cko  must 
sit  on  the  west  side  and  a  To'kan  on  the  east.  This  is  the  way  you 
must  all  be  seated,  my  grandchild,  when  you  all  pray  for  me.  You 
must  indeed  always  be  seated  like  this.  All  your  women  will  be 
seated  the  same  way.  The  Ki'cko  women  will  sit  in  a  group  on  the 
west  side.  And  the  To'kan  women  will  sit  on  the  east  side.  The 
women  must  sit  at  the  end  of  where  you  men  are  seated.  I  mean 
those  who  give  the  gens  festival.  Again,  by  the  fire  there  will  be 
some  loose  dirt.  And  on  this  the  sacred  pack  will  lie.  You  will  not 
rattle  gourds.  You  will  prepare  deer-hoofs.  These  you  will  use  as 
rattles.  You  will  hang  them  in  bunches  of  eight.  Four  of  these  will 
be  shaken  by  the  Ki'ckos  and  four  by  the  To'kans.  This  is  what 
you  will  all  do.  And  a  Ki'cko  will  tie  four  of  them  up  and  hand  them 
to  the  Ki'ckos  when  they  begin  to  sing.  A  To'kan  will  do  the  same. 
He  also  will  hand  those  hoofs  to  his  fellow  To'kans  when  they  begin 
to  sing.  After  those  giving  the  gens  festival  have  sung  then  they 
must  go  and  take  them  from  the  latter. 

Of  the  ceremonial  attendants  the  To'kan  must  always  be  the  first 
to  be  mentioned.  This  is  what  I  have  to  tell  you,  my  grandchild. 
You  must  indeed  tell  this  carefully  to  those  who  will  live  in  the  future 
as  a  people,  ^.ou  will  not  do  this  just  for  foolishness  when  you  are 
praying  to  me.  You  will  desire  your  lives  to  last  a  long  time.  This 
will  be  the  reason  for  you  to  do  this.  If  you  are  careful  certainly 
your  fives  will  indeed  be  strong  and  firm.  You  certainly  will  five  on 
until  you  are  old.  This  is  what  you  all  will  do  as  I  have  now  blessed 
you.  As  for  me,  there  will  not  be  a  time  but  what  I  shall  always  know 
when  you  are  all  praying  to  it  (this  sacred  pack).  I  shall  always 
think  of  how  I  have  blessed  you  wThen  you  are  praying  to  it. 

“Again,  I  shall  bless  every  one  of  you.  The  same  applies  to  even 
a  ceremonial  attendant  who  is  trying  his  best  to  be  a  ceremonial 
attendant.  I  shall  bless  him.  He  must  feed  all  those  who  are  invited 
alike.  He  must  not  feed  them  selfishly.  He  must  indeed  think  of 
those  invited  as  one.  That  is  the  ceremonial  attendant  of  whom  I 
shall  always  think.  Again,  whoever  is  careful  to  eat  that  which  you 
have  offered  me  as  a  prayer,  he  is  the  one  of  whom  I  think.  Again, 
every  one  of  you  must  have  your  hearts  earnestly  on  prayer.  That 
is  the  way  I  wish  you  to  be.  This  is  the  way  this  earnest  thought  of 
prayer  is  like.  I  am  going  to  tell  what  the  one  who  is  praying  must 
think.  ‘Now,  my  grandfather,  whatever  you  think  of  the  one  whom 
you  blessed,  think  the  same  of  me.  Whatever  you  think  of  his  fife, 
you  must  think  the  same  of  mine.  Again,  I  have  eaten  carefully 
this  offering  which  is  given  you :  now  indeed  bless  me.  Always  desire 
me  to  be  present  here  when  your  blessing  is  worshipped.  Bless  me 
that  this  will  bring  my  file  to  old  age.  As  you  blessed  our  fellow  people 
when  you  took  pity  upon  them,  bless  me.  Whatever  you  said  to 
them  about  fife,  you  must  wish  this  also  for  me,  my  grandfather.  ’ 
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“That  is  the  way  the  heart  of  him  who  thinks  earnestly  of  prayer 
will  be. 

“This  is  the  way  one  giving  the  gens  festival  will  think  when  he 
brings  something  for  the  gens  festival.  ‘Now  I  pray  that  I  may  give 
you  this.  This  will  be  placed  in  a  kettle  to  be  cooked  for  you.  I  also 
wish  to  live  a  long  time.  That  is  why  I  have  prayed  to  you  with  this. 
You  must  now  bless  me  as  I  am  humble.  Because  I  do  not  know 
how  my  life  will  be,  is  why  I  pray  to  you,  my  grandfather.’ 

“That  shall  be  the  thought  of  the  one  giving  the  gens  festival. 
Whenever  he  thinks  this,  I  shall  indeed  stretch  his  life  out  further. 
This  is  what  you  must  always  tell  them,  my  grandchild,”  he  was  told 
by  his  grandfather.  “Now  you  must  see  how  you  are  to  be  seated,” 
he  was  told.  “You  will  plainly  see  this  gens  festival,”  he  was  told. 
“You  must  indeed  remember  it,  my  grandchild.  The  way  you  see 
it  now  is  the  way  you  shall  always  do.  Look  at  it  (a  diagram),”  he 
was  told.  That  was  how  the  young  man  saw  it.  “I  have  now  of  a 
surety  told  you.  I  have  made  you  see  what  I  expect  you  to  do,  my 
grandchild,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather.  “Here  are  those  hoofs 
I  told  you  to  have  as  gourd  (-rattles),”  he  was  told  (diagram).  “When¬ 
ever  you  sing  these  are  what  you  are  to  rattle.  And  here  is  the  sacred 
pack  to  which  you  will  always  pray,”  he  was  told.  “This  is  the  way 
you  are  to  tie  it.  You  must  always  put  it  in  a  grass  pouch.  You 
may  offer  anything  in  your  gens  festival,  my  grandchild.” 

“Very  well,”  the  boy  thought  in  his  heart. 

“  This  is  the  way  you  must  tie  your  sacred  pack  whenever  you  stretch 
it  out  to  be  tied,”  he  was  told.  “This  is  what  I  had  to  tell  you,  my 
grandchild.  You  indeed  will  always  tell  the  same  to  those  who  will 
always  remember  your  sacred  pack.  If  any  other  will  believe  in  it,  I 
shall  indeed  bless  him  just  as  I  have  blessed  you.  Whatever  I  think 
of  you  I  shall  think  the  same  of  the  one  who  believes  what  you  say,” 
his  grandfather  said  to  him.  “In  speaking  you  will  name  the  Thunderer 
who  is  in  the  east,  again  the  one  who  is  in  the  south,  again  the  one  who 
is  in  the  west.  That  is  the  way  you  must  say  it.  Again,  the  one  who  is 
in  the  north.  That  again  is  the  way  you  must  say.  That  is  the  way 
you  must  mention  their  places.  Then  again,  you  may  say  anything 
you  think  of,  my  grandchild.  I  am  sure  I  have  told  you  all.  I  shall 
now  depart,”  he  was  told. 

Then  indeed  he  was  even  more  blessed.  He  began  to  think  about 
making  a  sacred  pack.  He  began  to  go  off.  He  would  go  anywhere 
to  be  walking  around.  In  his  walks  there  always  would  be  with  him 
one  To'kan  and  one  Ki'cko.  It  is  said  that  there  always  would  be 
three  of  them. 

And  he  caught  an  eagle  and  merely  plucked  off  its  feathers.  After 
plucking  its  feathers  he  let  it  go  and  he  said  to  it,  “My  grandfather, 
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go  where  you  please.  I  only  wish  to  use  these  feathers  of  yours.  I 
wish  to  put  these  in  my  sacred  pack.  Just  as  long  as  they  are  there, 
you  will  live,”  he  said  to  it.  The  eagle  was  made  glad  by  what  he 
said,  and  departed. 

It  is  said  that  the  ceremonial  attendants  took  turns  in  holding  the 
feathers.  It  always  seemed  to  them  that  they  were  very  heavy. 

Soon  after  the  one  blessed  killed  an  otter,  a  large  otter.  It  w’as 
a  large  one.  Then  he  began  cutting  it  in  strips.  It  was  out  drying 
only  for  a  short  time.  It  had  already  become  pretty.  Sometime 
afterwards  he  also  found  a  flat  war-club.  They  then  went  home  after 
he  had  found  the  flat  war-club.  Then  he  cut  the  hair  off  those  scalps 
and  tied  it  in  his  sacred  pack.  After  he  had  made  it  he  said  to  his 
companions,  “Now  we  shall  go  on  the  war-path.  Whoever  wishes 
to  accompany  us  may  do  so,”  he  said  to  them,  “but  I  must  wait 
and  celebrate  a  gens  festival,”  he  said  to  his  ceremonial  attendants. 
Then  those  ceremonial  attendants  went  about  telling  those  wdiom 
they  served  as  ceremonial  attendants.  They  told  them  to  gather 
together  that  which  they  were  going  to  offer  in  the  gens  festival. 
At  the  time  named  many  of  them  brought  food  in  collectively.  The 
next  day  the  men  who  were  to  give  the  gens  festival  began  to  gather. 
After  sitting  down  they  were  told  how  they  were  to  sit.  Again,  the 
ceremonial  attendants  were  told  what  they  were  to  do.  The  Kl'ckos 
were  to  paint  themselves  white  and  the  To'kans  were  to  paint  them¬ 
selves  with  charcoal.  They  were  to  go  naked,  they  were  told.  Those 
who  were  to  dance  were  told  the  same  thing.  The  To'kan  women 
who  were  to  sing  sat  there  with  their  cheeks  painted  black,  and  the 
Ki'cko  women  sat  there  with  white  cheeks.  “The  dancers  are  to 
dance  with  their  weapons,”  those  who  were  to  dance  were  told. 
They  did  as  they  were  told.  Every  one  was  told  what  they  had  to 
think.  “Every  one  of  you  must  indeed  think  of  the  manitou.  This 
is  the  kind  of  a  gens  festival  we  are  having:  we  are  celebrating  a 
Thunderer  gens  festival.  You  must  indeed  pray  to  the  manitou. 
1  ou  must  ask  long  life  from  him.  He  can  not  but  know  us  and  what 
we  think  of  our  lives.  They  will  indeed  know  about  us.  You  must 
indeed  carefully  eat  that  which  we  hand  to  our  grandfathers.  And 
these  ceremonial  attendants  must  also  think  the  same  about  the 
manitou.  A.ou  must  indeed  think  alike,  men.  And  you  women 
also,”  the  women  were  told.  “Now  I  wish  to  instruct  those  who 
are  giving  the  gens  festival,”  they  were  told.  “I  have  now  placed 
this  sacred  pack  on  my  back.  This  is  the  Thunderer  sacred  pack. 
Those  our  grandfathers  have  blessed  me.  I  am  veiy  certain  that 
they  have  told  me  this  very  emphatically.  1  did  not  dream  so.  I 
was  told  this  personally.  I  was  told  this  very  carefully,”  he  said 
to  those  giving  the  gens  festival.  “You  must  indeed  listen  carefully. 
We  now  have  this  as  our  sacred  pack.  I  alone  of  us  who  sit  together 
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here  do  not  own  this  sacred  pack.  Every  one  of  us  here  owns  it, 
including  children  and  women,  alike  own  it.  This  is  what  you  must 
think  of  one  another:  whatever  we  think  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
is  what  we  shall  indeed  think  of  each  other.  Again,  do  not  court 
our  women-folk.  Do  not  marry  among  members  of  our  own  gens. 
Indeed  think  good  will  toward  one  another.  This  is  the  way  you 
will  please  our  sacred  pack.  We  have  given  a  gens  festival  so  that 
you  might  wait  and  see  it.  Do  not,  as  long  as  we  are  in  here,  be 
bothered  with  the  thought  of  courting  each  other.  Whoever  thinks 
this,  is  indeed  shattering  his  life.  The  life  of  the  one  who  does 
not  think  of  doing  this,  indeed  seems  to  stretch  out.  That  is  what 
I  have  to  tell  you,”  he  told  them  as  they  proceeded  with  their  gens 
festival.  Indeed  every  one  of  the  men  was  naked.  The  To'kans 
were  painted.  They  had  painted  every  part  of  their  bodies  black. 
Again,  the  Kl'ckos  had  painted  all  of  their  bodies  white,  those  giving 
the  gens  festival  had  indeed  painted  themselves  the  same  way.  “  That 
is  the  way  the  manitou  will  look  upon  us,”  he  said  to  them. 

After  they  had  had  the  gens  festival  he  told  them,  “You  must 
indeed  place  this  sacred  pack  of  ours  on  my  back,”  so  he  said  to  them. 
After  he  had  it  on  his  back  he  said  to  them,  “Every  one  of  you  must 
catch  it.”  Every  one  of  them  caught  hold  of  it  with  his  right  hand, 
including  the  women,  who  were  giving  the  gens  festival.  Indeed  the 
children  were  made  to  take  hold  of  it. 

“I  am  now  going  after  the  people.  I  shall  be  gone  ten  days,”  he 
said  to  them.  And  indeed  those  who  desired  to,  accompanied  him. 
He  said  to  the  members  of  his  gens,  “Now,  we  are  to  have  another 
gens  festival  at  this  time,  when  I  return  in  ten  days.  I  shall  indeed 
return  at  that  time.  It  indeed  must  be  early  when  you  begin  to 
boil  the  food  so  we  may  have  our  gens  festival.  You  must  have  it 
arranged  beforehand,”  he  said  to  them.  He  stepped  out. 

As  soon  as  the  men  dressed  they  indeed  hurried  and  caught  up 
with  the  leader.  Indeed  there  were  a  good  many  who  went  on  the 
warpath.  They  indeed  soon  saw  their  enemies.  Then  indeed  they 
began  to  fight.  They  killed  every  one  of  their  enemies.  They 
themselves  were  not  shot  anywhere.  Every  one  went  home  safe 
and  sound.  It  is  said  that  four  Sioux  were  captured.  They  took 
these  along  with  them.  Again,  those  who  were  told  to  piepaie 
for  the  gens  festival  did  as  they  were  told.  When  those  on  the 
warpath  had  been  gone  ten  days  the  old  men  began  to  put  the  food 
in  the  kettles  as  the  sun  came  up.  Those  on  the  warpath  were  also 
seen  as  they  appeared.  Every  one  of  the  men  rejoiced  when  their 
sons  came  back.  It  is  said  that  those  captives  weie  indeed  bi ought 
in.  They  were  surprised.  It  is  said  the  old  men  and  women  would 
strike  at  them.  Then  these  Sioux  were  laid  side  by  side  where  the 
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sacred  pack  was.  They  died.  After  they  were  dead  and  after  the 
gens  festival  was  over  they  were  thrown  away  with  the  bones  that 
had  been  left  over  from  the  gens  festival.  'These  Sioux  were  thrown 
where  the  bones  lay.  Then  indeed  the  sacred  pack  was  now  hung  up. 

Surely  they  loved  their  sacred  pack,  women  included.  They 
surely  believed  in  it.  Every  time  they  prayed  to  it  they  were  always 
willing.  They  were  told  they  must  do  it  continually.  Indeed  it 
was  true  and  they  all  lived  to  old  age.  After  the  one  blessed  died 

they  began  to  conceal  the  fact.  Finally  they  told  each  other  one 
by  one. 

Soon  they  ceased  going  naked.  The  dancers  now  danced  with 
their  shirts  on.  Those  giving  the  gens  festival  did  the  same.  They 
sat  with  their  shirts  on.  Soon  they  even  ceased  to  paint.  They  did 
not  paint  to  distinguish  their  side  any  more.  Those  giving  the  crens 
festival  did  the  same.  All  ceased  to  know  about  their  sacred  pick. 
Soon  they  could  not  dress  in  Indian  costume  at  all;  they  wore  trousers 
when  they  went  in.  Soon  indeed  they  wore  shoes.  That  which  they 
used  to  wipe  their  hands  on  they  have  ceased  to  use.  They  now  use 
little  white  rags  to  wipe  their  hands.  And  now  those  who  give  the 
gens  festival  do  not  do  as  they  formerly  did.  Indeed  they  even  sit 
there  with  their  shoes  on.  Again,  they  sit  with  their  trousers  on 
And  now  no  one  dressed  in  Indian  costume.  Indeed  they  now  dress 
m  whlte  men’s  attire.  The  only  way  they  resemble  Indian  style  is 
going  bareheaded.  Now  the  men  have  ceased  to  dance.  They  do 
not  think  anything  more  of  it.  Now  they  think  more  of  work. 
When  some  one  wants  to  eat  he  indeed  goes  there.  When  any  one 
returns  he  feels  ill.  Some  can  not  even  sleep  well.  Because  they 
have  overeaten  is  why  they  do  not  seem  to  feel  well.  They  now  only 
eat  dog.  Dogs  are  now  the  only  things  they  have  to  offer  in  their 
gens  festivals.  Now  the  younger  people  think  they  are  dirty,  but 
the  older  ones  urge  the  younger  people  to  eat  them.  They  can  not 
coax  some  to  eat  them.  Again,  whoever  does  not  like  to  work,  goes 
there  as  this  is  the  only  place  where  he  can  eat  meat.  It  is  only  the 
one  who  does  this  that  goes  to  every  gens  festival.  The  younger 
people  think  only  of  their  work.  That  is  the  reason  they  do  not  wish 
to  go  there.  They  like  it  when  the  gens  festivals  are  given  on  Sun¬ 
days,  for  then  they  watch  those  who  dance.  We  have  ceased  to 
think  much  of  it.  This  is  the  end. 

WHEN  THE  THUNDERERS  ARE  WORSHIPPED 

At  whatever  time  a  person  decides  to  worship,  a  member  of  the 
Bear  gens  is  employed  to  serve  as  a  ceremonial  attendant  and  others 
who  are  members  of  any  gens.  Then  verily,  it  seems,  whenever 
they  have  begun  to  gather(?)  in  the  wickiup  then,  it  seems,  one  is 
told,  “You  shall  begin  striking  down  (the  dogs).”  Then  the  duties 
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of  ceremonial  attendants  are  begun,  and  singeing  (the  dogs)  is  begun. 
And  when  the  singeing  is  done  (the  dogs)  are  brought  (inside  the 
wickiup). 

And  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  butchering  (the  dogs)  is 
begun.  Whenever  the  butchering  is  done  then  they  use  hot  water  in 
washing  the  dogs.  They  are  carefully  scraped.  And  then  (the  singers) 
sit  do^m  comfortably  in  a  cluster.  As  soon  as  they  have  sat  down  in 
a  cluster,  then  they  begin  to  cast  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  cast  on  each 
pole  in  a  circle  beginning  at  the  east  end.  Whenever  the  one  who  cast 
(the  tobacco)  in  the  order  (stated)  has  finished,  then  ho  sits  down 
comfortably. 

And  then  the  speaker  stops  to  cast  tobacco  (in  the  fire). 

“Now,1  my  grandfather,  I  first  give  you  this  tobacco  to  smoke  as 
this  (fellow  member)  of  ours  remembered  how  our  old  man  was  blessed 
by  the  Thunderers.  That  verily  is  how  this  E  sa  mi  sa  a  has  clone  well 
in  offering  this  feast  and  in  recollecting  how  our  old  man  was  blessed 
by  the  manitou.  For,  it  seems,  he  wailed  terribly  when  compassion 
was  taken  upon  him  by  the  Thunderers,  it  seems.  Verily  the  Thun¬ 
derer  who  is  yonder  in  the  east  is  he  who  is  extended  (the  dog).  And 
again,  the  Thunderer  who  is  yonder  in  the  south  is  he  also  to  whom 
this  person  who  remembered  how  our  man  was  blessed,  extends 
(tobacco,  the  dog,  etc.),  for  he  (E  sa  mi  sa  a)  recalls  that  he  does  not 
know  even  a  single  day  (in  advance)  whether  he  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  live  as  (he  has  been  living).  And  again,  the  Thunderer  who 
is  yonder  in  the  west  and  stands  up  and  comes  from  there,  is  also  one 
to  whom  he  extends  his  tobacco.  Hi,  hi,  my  grandfathers,  take  pity 
upon  me,  for  my  fife  (?)  is  wretched,  for  I  who  am  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  do  not  know  how  the  lives  of  us  who  are  of  the  last  generation 
will  continue  to  be.  Precisely  whatever  you  promised  to  our  venerable 
(man)  when  you  first  were  made  sorrowful,  when  you  blessed  him, 
that  verily  you  will  grant  to  us  today  who  are  of  the  last  generation 
as  we  blindly  perform  the  ceremony  here — (?).  Life  with  old  age  is 
what  we  ask  of  you.  And  also  as  you  blessed  our  aged  one,  it  seems, 
so  bless  me  for  the  sake  of  my  tobacco. 

“And  (tobacco)  is  cast  for  you  also  who  stand  and  come  from  the 
north,  that  you  who  are  a  Thunderer  may  dwell  there.  Oh,  that  is 
how  we  place  the  tobacco  and  this  dog-portion  for  you  also  as  we 
properly  burn  it  for  you.  Verily  in  return  bless  me  with  fife  attended 
with  old  age,  for  the  sake  of  my  cooked  food. 

“Oh,  all  ye  Thunderers  who  are  located  in  the  four  quarters!  Bless 
us  in  that  manner  because  of  our  tobacco  and  this  harvest-crop  which 
we  cook  together  (with  a  dog)  as  a  soup  for  you.  Yea!(?)  Thatindeed 
is  why  I  take  pity  upon  the  one  upon  whom  I  take  pity;  that  you 
thereby  may  smoke  and  that  you  (all)  will  be  mindful  because  of  this 
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tobacco  and  this  harvest-crop.  Verily  all  of  us  who  belong  to  this  one 
name  (i.  e.,  gens)  and  have  our  hands  in  it  extend  our  tobacco  to  you 
with  open  palms.  Come,  our  grandfather!  Bless  us  as  we  live  in 
wretchedness  here  on  the  earth  of  the  Gentle  Manitou.  So  bless  us 
who  are  the  last  generation  for  his  sake.” 

This  it  seems,  is  what  the  speaker  said  when  he  stopped  to  talk  of 
himself  to  the  Spirit  of  Fire. 

“Your  breath  has  been  made  even  the  size  of  this  earth,  so  your 
grandchildren  will  not  fail  to  make  you  hear  them  whenever  they 
o  d  worship,  (and  will  not  fail  to  make  you  hear)  whomever  of  Amur 
fellow  mamtous  they  continue  to  name.  For  that  is  what  you  were 
told  when  you  were  placed  (?)  here  facing  me.  Verily  you  will  bless 
me  only  with  life  attended  with  old  age  for  the  sake  of  your  fellow 
mamtous  as  I  extend  (tobacco,  cooked  food,  etc.)  to  them.  And 
moreover  you  will  also  soften  (the  people’s)  wars  for  them.  That  is 
what  you  are  told.  And,  so  be  it,  you  alone  will  (thereby)  be  satis¬ 
fied,  so  be  it.  Oh,  also  you  will  favor  what  we  ask,  so  that  in  this 
way  we  may  be  successful  in  obtaining  whatever  we  (ask).” 

That  is  what  he  told  the  Spirit  of  Fire. 

You  will  continue  to  note  exactly  whomsoever  of  their  fellow 
mamtous  we  shall  continue  to  thus  name  (in  our  worship).  That 
indeed  is  what  is  permitted  you,  namely,  to  continue  to  watch  whom¬ 
ever  of  your  fellow  manitous  we  shall  continue  to  name  separately 
my  grandfather.” 

That,  it  seems,  is  what  he  told  the  Spirit  of  Fire. 

"Ho,  and  you  who  now  Lie  With  Your  Eyes  Bulging  here  are 
selected  here  to  know  exactly  whatever  we  shall  continue  to  think 
about  our  lives.  Ho,  verily  you  are  not  the  only  one,  so  be  it,  to  be 
satisfied  here,  so  be  it.  Oh,  you  also  are  to  favor  what  we  ask.  You 
shall  help  us,  so  be  it.  For  that  is  why  you  are  given  a  whiff  of 
tobacco,  so  be  it.  Oh,  you  will  sit  down,  so  be  it.  And  that,  it 
seems,  is  what  the  Gentle  Manitou  permitted  (all  of)  you,  so  be' it. 
Oh,  indeed,  today  we  are  wretched,  oh,  our  grandfather \  so  be  it. 
We  explain  to  you,  so  be  it,  that  you  are  to  correctly  interpret  for  us 
who  are  giving  (this)  feast  how  we  extend  (our  offerings),  so  be  it. 

"The  O'ckA'cA  Thunderer  is  indeed  he  to  whom  we  extend  this  our 
cooked  food.  Oh  our  grandfather!  Bless  us  in  whatever  way  you 
blessed  the  one  upon  whom  you  took  compassion,  for  the  sake  of 
what  we  extend  to  you,  so  be  it.  Oh,  surely  in  whatever  way  you 
blessed  our  old  man  bless  us  today  as  we  worship.  Oh,  you  will 
grant  us  life,  so  be  it.  You  have  blessed  the  one  upon  whom  you 
took  compassion.  Bless  us  that  way  for  the  sake  of  what  we  extend 
you.  Mercifully  hear  us  because  of  it,  so  be  it. 

And  again,  so  be  it,  the  Ki'cIco'a  Thunderer  is,  so  be  it,  the  one 
whom  we  name  the  second  time,  so  be  it. 
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“Oh,  ye,  so  be  it,  Thunderers,  so  be  it,  have  the  reputation,  so  be 
it,  of  having  something  in  your  mouths  (?)  whenever  you  go  by,  so 
be  it.  Oh,  what  we  desire  is  (that  you  bless  us)  as  you  blessed  the 
one  upon  whom  you  took  compassion,  so  be  it.  That  is  what  I 
desire  of  you  this  day  as  I  properly  bum  for  you  what  we  extend  to 
the  Thunderers,  so  be  it. 

“Now  verily,  so  be  it,  (the  Thunderers)  who  come  and  rise  to  their 
feet,  so  be  it,  from  the  east,  so  be  it,  are  they  to  whom  we  extend  this 
my  cooked  food  and  also  this  tobacco.  In  their  direction  we  extend 
our  open  palms  to  them. 

“Come!  Have  compassion  upon  us  who  share  the  same  name  with 
you  (i.  e.,  who  are  members  of  the  Thunder  gens),  for  I  am  wretched 
who  exist  as  a  mortal  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  is  what 
you  (sing.)  promised  the  one  whom  you  indeed  blessed,  (even)  also 
you,”  he  was  told,  it  seems. 

“That  is  how  we  place  (the  food)  collectively  for  you  as  we  worship 
you,”  the  Thimderers  were  told,  it  seems. 

“Verily  (the  Thunderer)  here  who  now  comes  and  rises  to  his  feet 
from  the  south  is  indeed  he  to  whom  we  extend  (our  offerings)  in 
turn,  so  be  it,  for  we  are  wretched  who  exist  as  mortals,  for  he  (the 
Great  Manitou)  ordained  our  lives  to  be  too  short.” 

Oh  well,  then,  it  seems,  they  also  placed  tobacco  the  third  time 
for  the  Thunderer  who  comes  and  rises  to  his  feet  from  yonder,  the 
west. 

“Well,  verily  you  also  came  and  blessed  our  old  man.  And  so  now 
we  remember  you  (and  hope)  that  you  will  bless  us  mortals  so  that  we 
attain  our  (allotted)  span  of  life,  attended  with  old  age.  Oh,  that  is 
what  I  desire  indeed  of  you  whom  I  consider  a  relative.” 

That,  it  seems,  is  what  he  said  to  the  Thunderer. 

“And,  so  be  it,  you  also,”  he  was  told,  it  seems,  “blessed,  so  be  it, 
with  old  age  the  one  upon  whom  you  took  compassion  when  you 
blessed  him.  Oh,  that  indeed,  so  be  it,  is  what  I  in  succession  desire 
of  you,  so  be  it. 

“And  now  you  also,”  (the  Thunderer)  who  comes  from  the  north 
and  rises  to  his  feet  was  told,  it  seems;  (and)  a  collective  (offering) 
was  made  him,  so  be  it. 

“Oh,  that  indeed  is  what  we  ask  of  you  Thunderers  is  this  which 
I  ask  of  you  (sing).,  that  you  bless  us  with  old  age.  That  is  why  we 
properly  dedicate  (this)  kettle  (of  food)  to  you.” 

That,  it  seems,  is  what  the  speaker  said. 

Wa  la  ne  to,  Wa  le  dki  ka  ke,  Le  ka  ta  a,  E  sa  mi  sa,  Wa  ka  ki  de 
ge,  Ne  na  wa  ke,  No  to  no  ke,  Tti  o  wa,  Sa  ka  na  ga  twa,  Li  ta  wa 
na  ga  twa,  Tta  ki  ta  ko  si,  Wi  di  go  we,  Se  se  ko  ta  ka,  Wi  di  ka  kya, 
V  a  ni  te  we  ne,  We  se  ko  ne  wa,  Na  na  ki,  A  ne  me  dki,  No  to  no 
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dka  ka,  Ki  we  ya  ke  ga,  A  le  ta  li  a,  Le  mi  dgi  ta,  Tti  me  da,  No  ta 
to  si  wa,  Wa  wi  ya  a,  A  dki  la  ge,  Ke  no  me  a,  Wa  sa  na  a,  Ta  sge 
ko  na,  Le  ni  a  ta,  Si  to  no  ge  a,  Tte  ma  ke  a,  Lye  twe  ta  a,  Le  dko 
ne  a,  Le  te  ko  se  ga,  Ni  ma  kye  a,  Ka  wa  se  ni  ki  wa,  La  ki  ta  ka, 
Wa  la  nwe  ta  no  ge,  We  mi  ko  i  ge  wa,  Me  dgi  o  wa,  We  te  to  a, 
Na  ki  ta  a,  We  le  a  ta  ka,  Ki  dka  na  gi,  Me  na  ga  a,  Te  le  ki  ki  yo  se 
ga,  Ki  wa  no  a,  Le  ma  sa,  Tti  ge  sa,  Mi  da  ga,  De  la  tte  sa,  Me  dge 
ta  a,  La  ni  de  a,  Ki  dka  na  ke  a  ka,  Le  ma  na  gi  a,  No  ki  a,  Na  tta 
a,  Ki  wa  ta,  Wa  wa  sa  mo  ge,  Lye  ta  sa  mo  ga,  Le  dko  ne  dka  ka, 
Ke  tti  tti  ge  wa,  Wa  se  to  a,  La  ki  di  no  ga,  Ma  e  ma  ni  ka,  A  sa  wi 
ne  ne  me  ki  ge  a,  Lye  tte  se  ga,  Wa  li  a,  Lye  ta  na  gi  a,  A  Iwe  ki  ne 
a  ka,  Ne  Id  dka  o  ta,  Wi  a  ka,  Wa  se  dka  ka,  Ke  tta  dko  te  wa,  Ke 
le  o  se  ga,  Wa  la  no  ke,  Se  se  Id  no  ge,  Te  wa  a,  Ke  tti  lye  te  na  a, 
Le  ga  ke  a,  Wa  wa  sa  a,  Mi  da  tti  ge  a,  Sa  ka  na  ga  twa,  Ki  wa  te  a. 
Wa  se  a  no  ge,  Mi  di  ma  ma,  Me  ne  to  we  si,  N  a  wa  to  te  a,  Lwa  na 
ki  ta,  Wa  wi  sa  ga,  Ke  ki  le  no,  Le  ka  ta  a,  Me  si  ko  na,  Ka  ka  ta, 
Wi  ki  a,  E  li  a,  Ki  we  na,  Le  ko  na  li,  Wa  li  ke  to  wa,  Se  no  ga,  Na 
na  a  ke  ga,  La  to  ki  wa. 

These  are  they  who  should  contrive  not  to  eat  if  the  Thunderer 
gens  festival  is  held.  If  any  one  (else)  is  mindful  (i.  e.,  holds  a  gens 
festival)  they  should  be  able  to  pick  up  the  food  and  eat  it(?). 

“Now,  verily,  so  be  it,  you  have  well  eaten  all,  so  be  it,  which  we 
extend,  so  be  it,  to  the  Thunderers,  so  l?e  it.  And,  so  be  it,  he,  this 
E  sa  mi  sa  a,  so  be  it,  in  remembering,  so  be  it,  oh,  the  Thunderers, 
so  be  it,  has  now  verily,  so  be  it,  done  well,  so  be  it.  Oh,  verily  now 
what  he  desires  is  that  his  kettle  shall  be  repaid  (i.  e.,  that  he  receive 
the  same  benefits  the  one  first  blessed  by  the  Thunderers  received), 
so  be  it. 

“Oh  verily  now  you  had  better  contrive  to  leave  us,  ye  men. 
Well,  you  had  better  leave  us,  our  friends.” 

“Very  well.” 

That  is  all. 

THE  SONGS  OF  THE  GENS  FESTIVAL  AND  THE  WAILING 

SONGS,  ETC. 

Well,  these  are  simply  songs,  gens-f estival  songs;  this  is  how  they 
are  sung.  They  are  eleven  in  number.  I  am  going  to  explain  what 
the  wailing  songs  of  the  Feathered  gens  mean.  These  wailing  songs 
are  sung  all  night  whenever  any  one  dies.  So,  this  is  the  way  the 
first  song  goes : 

Say  it  easily  when  wailing  about; 

In  the  lonely  places  he; 

Begin  to  speak  easily  when  wailing  about 

In  the  lonely  places. 
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[Na  e  ka  de  i  no  we  no  e  ki  we  ta  ma  ni  no 
I  ne  ni  yo  ka  mi  ke  wi  na 
Na  e  ka  de  we  lo  we  no  e  ki  we  ta  ma  ni  no 
I  ne  ni  yo  ka  mi  ke.] 

The  other  half  is: 

Say  it  easily  when  wailing  about 
In  the  lonely  places; 

Say  it  easily  when  beginning  to  wail  about. 

[Na  e  ka  de  i  no  we  no  e  we  Iwe  ta  ma  ni  no 
I  ne  ni  yo  ka  mi  ke; 

Na  e  ka  de  i  no  we  no  i  e  we  lwe  ta  ma  ni  no.] 

That  is  how  it  goes.  This  is  the  meaning:  If  some  one  fasts  that 
is  the  song  he  should  use.  That  is  the  first  song  used.  Then  another 
song  could  be  chosen;  any  one.  “Say  easily  when  wailing  about” 
was  said  by  the  manitou  who  conferred  the  blessing  upon  the  one 
blessed  with  these  songs.  “In  lonely  places”  means  “in  some  lonely 
spot”  or  “in  the  wilderness”;  or  “in  a  place  where  one  could  be  heard 
everywhere.” 

That  is  why  one  song  goes  that  way.  And  this  is  the  way  another 
song  (which  comes  next)  goes: 

What  he  says  when  wailing  about; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

Yo,  this  earth,  when  he  goes  about  wailing; 

What  he  says  when  he  goes  about  wailing; 

What  he  says  when  wailing  about; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

Yo,  this  earth,  when  he  goes  about  wailing; 

What  he  says  when  wailing  about; 

■'  (Repeat.) 

What  he  says. 

[A  mi  no  we  i  ki  i  e  ki  we  ta  ke  wi  na; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

Yo  ma  ni  a  ki  ye  e  e  ki  we  ta  ke  wi  na; 

A  mi  no  we  i  ki  i  e  ki  we  e  ta  ke  wi  na; 

A  mi  no  we  i  ki  i  e  ki  we  ta  ke  wi  na; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

Yo  ma  ni  a  ki  ye  e  ki  we  ta  ke  wi  na; 

A  mi  no  we  i  ki  e  ki  we  ta  ke  wi  na; 

(Repeat.) 

A  mi  no  we  i  ki.] 

That  is  the  way  one  half  goes;  and  the  other  half  is: 

What  he  says  when  wailing  about; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Yo,  this  earth,  when  he  goes  about  wailing; 
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What  he  says. 

[Le  mi  no  wc  i  ki  e  ki  we  e  ta  ke  wi  na; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Yo  ma  ni  a  ki  ye  e  ki  we  ta  me  ki; 

A  mi  no  we  i  ki.] 

That  is  another  half  of  the  song.  What  it  means  is:  When  anybody- 
goes  about  wailing  what  he  says  will  come  true  on  this  earth,  when  he 
is  wailing.  That  is  what  this  song  means. 

And  the  third  song.  Well!  I  forget  it.  Sometime  when  I  think 
of  it  I  will  put  it  somewhere  on  these  pages;  that  is,  the  third  song. 

I  shall  put  the  fourth  song  here: 

That  is  he  whom  I  summon; 1 
That  is  he  whom  I  summon,  he; 

That  is  he  whom  I  summon; 

That  is  he  whom  I  summon,  he; 

That,  yo,  Thunderer; 

That  is  he  whom  I  summon,  he; 

That  is  he  whom  I  summon; 

(Repeat) 

That  is  he  whom  I  summon; 

That  is  he  whom  I  summon,  he. 
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(Repeat) 

I  na  ka  ne  to  ma  ko; 

I  na  ka  ne  to  ma  ka  wi  na.] 

And  the  other  half  of  the  song  is: 

That  is  he  whom  you  summon; 
That  is  he  whom  you  summon,  he; 
That  is  he  whom  you  summon; 
That  is  he  whom  you  summon,  he; 
That  is  he  whom  you  summon; 
That,  yo,  Thunderer; 

That  is  he  whom  you  summon. 


[I  na  ka 
I  na  ka 
I  na  ka 
I  na  ka 
I  na  ka 
I  na  ka 
I  na  ka 


ne  to  ma  ta; 
ne  to  ma  ta  wi  na; 
ne  to  ma  ta; 
ne  to  ma  ta  wi  na; 
ne  to  ma  ta; 
yo  tti  ge  a; 
ne  to  ma  ta.] 


l  Cf.  Bull.  85,  Bur.  Arner.  Etlin.,  p.  113. 
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That  is  the  way  it  goes.  It  is  as  if  the  Thunderer  who  conferred  the 
blessing  upon  one  were  told,  “He  is  the  one  whom  you  summon.” 
When  anyone  fasting  in  a  lonely  place  uses  that  song,  if  he  places 
tobacco  in  his  hand,  raises  it  up  toward  the  west,  and  wails;  if  he  is 
fasting,  he  would  then  use  that  song.  It  is  said  the  wind  would  blow. 
A  little  portion  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  would  be  blown  off;  even 
rocks  would  be  blown  out  of  their  places.  That  is  what  is  said  of  that 
song.  At  present,  when  these  people  celebrate  a  gens  festival  they 
never  sing  it  very  loudly;  they  sing  it  softly.  The  Feathered  gens  use 
that  song  because  they  are  easy  on  the  people.  That  is  why  they 
never  sing  it  loudly,  because  there  are  many  people. 

And  the  fifth  song  is: 

Do  not  weep  here;  it  is  he; 

Do  not  weep  here,  here;  it  is  he; 

Do  not  weep  here;  it  is  he; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

This  earth;  (do  not)  weep;  it  is  he; 

Now  do  not  weep;  it  is  he; 

Do  not  weep;  it  is  he; 

Do  not  weep  here;  it  is  he; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

Do  not  weep  here; 

This  earth;  (do  not)  weep;  it  is  he; 

Now  do  not  wreep;  it  is  he; 

Do  not  weep  here. 

[Yo  ka  ta  ma  yo  ka  ni  wi  na; 

Yo  yo  ka  ta  ma  yo  ka  ne  wi  na;  i 

Yo  yo  ka  ta  ma  yo  ka  ne  wi  na; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Ma  na  ki  ma  yo  ka  ne  wi  na; 

Na  e  ka  ta  ma  yo  ka  ne  wi  na; 

Na  e  ka  ma  yo  ka  me  wi  na; 

Yo  ka  ta  ma  yo  ka  ne  wi  na; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

Yo  ka  ta  ma  yo  ka  ne; 

Ma  na  ki  ma  yo  ka  ne  wi  na; 

Na  e  ka  ma  yo  ka  ne  wi  na; 

Yo  ka  ta  ma  yo  ka  ne.] 

That  is  one  half;  and  the  other  half  is  the  same: 

Do  not  weep  here;  it  is  he; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

Here;  the  sky;  (do  not)  weep;  it  is  he; 

Now  do  not  weep;  it  is  he; 

Do  not  weep  here;  it  is  he; 

Do  not  weep  here;  it  is  he; 

Do  not  weep  here;  it  is  he; 

Here;  the  sky;  (do  not)  weep;  it  is  he; 

Do  not  weep  here;  it  is  he; 

Do  not  weep  here. 
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[Yo 

ka  ta 

ma  yo  ka  ne 

wi 

na; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

Yo 

wa  gi 

ma  yo  ka  ne 

wi 

na; 

Na 

e  ka 

ma  yo  ka  ne 

wi  na; 

Yo 

ka  ta 

ma  yo  ka  ne 

wi 

na; 

Yo 

ka  ta 

ma  yo  ka  ne 

wi 

i  na 

Yo 

ka  ta 

ma  yo  ka  ne 

wi 

na; 

Yo 

wa  gi 

ma  yo  ka  ne 

wi 

na; 

Yo 

ka  ta 

ma  yo  ka  ne 

wi 

na; 

Yo 

ka  ta 

ma  yo  ka  ne.] 

That  is  the  way  this  song  goes.  And  now  what  it  means.  It  is 
like  this:  “Do  not  weep  as  I  bless  you;  weep  easily,”  is  said  to  the 
one  who  is  being  blessed  on  the  earth,  here.  The  one  named  is  told, 
“I  hand  you  this  which  you  desire.”  It  is  as  if  the  one  named,  a  very 
great  warrior  known  by  the  manitous,  were  the  very  one  spoken  of. 
It  is  as  if  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  warrior.  That  is  all. 
And  the  sky  is  called.  The  sky  is  called  “wa  gi.”  That  is  the  way 
(the  song)  goes.  It  is  like  placing  it  on  his  back  (meaning  ?)  so  that 
he  will  slay  a  mortal.  That  is  why  the  song  goes,  “Do  not  weep.” 
And  another  song  is : 

You  must  wail  over  yourself; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

You  may  go  with  the  fog; 

You  must  wail  over  yourself; 

(Repeat.) 

You  may  go  with  the  fog; 

You  must  wail  over  yourself; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

[Ki  na  ma  wi  ka  ta  no  ki  ya  wi; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

Da  wa  te  si  wa  na  ko  wi  ta  te  ma  ma  ka  ni  to  ya  ni; 

Ki  na  ma  wi  ka  ta  no  ki  ya  wi; 

(Repeat.) 

Da  wa  te  si  wa  na  ko  wi  ta  te  a  ma  ka  ni  to  ya  ni; 

Ki  na  ma  wi  ka  ta  no  ki  ya  wi; 

(Repeat  three  times.)) 

That  is  half;  and  the  other  half  goes: 

Well,  wail  over  yourself; 

(Repeat  five  times.) 

And  you  may  go  with  wind; 

Well,  wail  over  yourself; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

And  you  may  go  with  the  wind; 

Well,  wail  over  yourself; 

(Repeat.) 

• 

[Le  na  ma  wi  ka  ta  no  ki  ya  wi; 

(Repeat  five  times.) 

No  ta  te  si  wa  na  ka  wi  ta  te  ma  ma  ka  ni  to  ya  ni; 

Le  na  ma  wi  ka  ta  no  ki  ya  wi; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 
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No  ta  te  si  wa  na  ka  wi  ta  te  ma  ma  ka  ni  to  ya  ni; 

Le  11a  111a  wi  ka  ta  no  ki  ya  wi.] 

(Repeat.) 

That  is  how  one  song  goes.  It  seems  to  mean  this:  If  (a  warrior) 
has  been  on  the  warpath  and  has  lost  many  (men)  then  (on  his  return) 
he  should  use  (the  song)  “  Na  i  le  na  ma  wi  ka  ta  no  ki  ya  wi  ”  (see 
above;  cited  imperfectly;  “Well,  wail  over  yourself”).  (This  means) 
ma  wi  ta  no  ki  ya  wi  (mawitAnu  kiyawi).  “You  have  lost  many 
(men)”  is  the  sense.  He  must  try  again.  “  And  you  will  go  with  the 
fog  when  you  depart”  is  the  sense  of  this  song.  The  one  called 
“Da  wa  te  si  wa”  [fog]  is  supposed  to  be  a  manitou.  In  the  early 
spring  when  there  is  ordinarily  snow  (the  fog)  is  like  smoke.  That 
smoke  is  the  one  they  call  “Da  wa  te  si  wa.”  That  is  what  these 
Mesquakies  call  it.  And  then  it  implies  they  will  go.  At  the  time 
he  departs  it  will  continue  to  be  foggy  wherever  the  one  on  the  war¬ 
path  goes.  And  the  one  whom  they  call  “  No  ta  te  si  wa  ”  is  the  wind. 
They  (warriors)  would  be  taken  by  it  (wherever  they  are  going). 
“No  ta  te  si  wa”  is  he  who  always  makes  it  windy.  At  the  time 
(one  on  the  warpath)  comes  upon  peoples,  if  he  comes  in  person  upon 
them,  he  would  use  (the  song);  he  would  use  Da  wa  te  si  wa(fog). 
It  would  be  smoky  as  soon  as  he  had  sung.  And  he  should  sing  the 
other  half  of  the  song.  He  should  use  No  ta  te  si  wa  (wind).  Then 
the  wind  would  begin  to  blow,  and  the  fog  would  be  smoky  (?).  Then 
they  would  contrive  to  go  about  freely  striking  down  their  foes  if  it 
were  smoky.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  song. 

And  again,  another  song  is: 

He  probably  has  heard  me; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

The  spirit  of  warfare  and  death; 

He  probably  has  heard  me; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

The  spirit  of  warfare  and  death; 

He  probably  has  heard  me. 

[Ne  ne  no  ta  ko  to  ke; 

(Repeat  four  times;  assuming  a  slight  error.) 

Ma  ni  me  na  le  wa  i  ki  wi  la  ki  se  na  ka; 

Ne  ne  no  ta  ko  to  ke; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Ma  ni  me  na  le  wa  i  ki  wi  la  ki  se  na  ka; 

Ne  ne  no  ta  ko  to  ke.] 

That  is  half  the  song;  the  other  half  is: 

He  probably  has  listened  to  me; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

The  spirit  of  warfare  and  death; 

He  probably  ha6  listened  to  me; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 
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The  spirit  of  warfare  and  death; 

He  probably  has  listened  to  me. 

[Ne  le  se  ta  ko  to  ke; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Ma  ni  me  no  ta  na  ni  ki  wi  la  ki  se  na  ka; 

Ne  le  se  ta  ko  to  ke; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Ma  ni  me  no  ta  na  ni  ki  wi  la  ki  se  na  ka; 

Ne  le  se  ta  ko  to  ke.] 

That  is  how  one  song  goes.  Now,  as  to  what  it  signifies  and  what 
it  means  in  saying  Me  na  le  wa  i  ki  wi  la  ki  se  na  ka  (“Spirit  of  War¬ 
fare  and  Death”;  literally,  he  who  goes  about  dispensing  menale  wai). 
There  is  a  single  manitou  who  has  control  of  battle  and  death.  He  is 
the  very  one  (who  controls)  me  na  le  wa  i.  “He  is  the  very  one  who 
has  probably  heard  me,  for  he  probably  knows  why  I  go  about  wailing 
and  what  I  desire.”  It  is  exactly  as  if  (this)  single  manitou  is  told, 
“You  probably  know  why  I  go  about  wailing.”  That  is  what  it 
means. 

Then  the  second  half.  It  is  as  if  he  were  told  what  is  desired. 
“The  Spirit  of  Warfare  and  Death  (ma  ni  me  no  ta  na  ni  ki  wi  la  ki 
se  na  ka;  literally,  he  who  goes  about  dispensing  warfare),  probably 
has  listened  to  me,”  is  what  he  is  told.  He,  indeed,  is  the  very  one 
who  controls  mortals  so  that  they  will  continue  to  slay  each  other. 
Verily  he  is  the  very  one  who  goes  about  dispensing  strife  (me  no  ta  a 
ni,  more  literally,  the  foe  from  without);  he  is  the  very  one  who  is 
the  Spirit  of  War  (ma  ne  se  no  a),  and  the  Spirit  of  Battle  (mi  ka  ti 
we  ne  a)  ;  he  is  the  one  who  commands  the  people  to  fight  against  each 
other.  It  is  as  if  he  were  asked  to  give  the  people  to  be  slain.  He  is 
the  very  one  named  in  the  song.  Suppose  some  one  were  to  go  off 
and  fast.  If  he  were  to  use  the  song  which  goes  “He  probably  has 
heard  me,”  he  surely  would  be  heard,  and  he  would  be  blessed  in 
whatever  way  he  desired.  That  is,  if  he  fasted.  If  he  merely  used 
the  song,  no.  Only  if  he  fasted  would  it  happen  so.  And  also  if 
(some  one)  died.  If  he  were  to  think,  “Perhaps  my  child  has  been 
dealt  with  foully,”  if  he  had  a  child;  if  he  were  to  think,  “Perhaps 
my  child  has  been  slain  by  a  witch  (ne  na  ka  we  si  ni  tti  ni),”  then  he 
should  use  that  song.  But  only  if  he  fasted.  Then  he  should  use 
it  in  a  lonely  spot,  casting  tobacco  for  Mother-of-all-the-earth,  and 
giving  Him-whose-face-bulges-in-the-smoke-hole  a  smoke.  As  soon 
as  he  has  scattered  tobacco  for  them  he  should  cry  out.  Surely  the 
one  by  whom  his  child  was  slain,  destroyed,  would  die.  It  is  as  if 
the  Spirit  of  Warfare  (ne  na  e  ne  ta  ka  me  di  ka  twi,  literally,  he 
who  controls  warfare)  would  kill  him.  And  that  is  called  warfare 
(me  di  ka  twi).  Battle  (mi  ka  ti  we  ni)  is  the  same.  And  the  Spirit 
of  War  (?  possibly,  to  judge  from  the  syntax,  an  error  for  war)  is  the 
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same.  And  strife  with  those  from  without  (me  no  ta  na  ni)  is  of  two 
sorts. 

The  Spirit  of  War  (ma  ne  se  no  a)  is  the  very  same.  But 
this  strife  with  those  from  without  (is)  the  sacred  packs  (mi 
da  ma  ni).  A  warrior  is  the  same  as  strife  with  those  from 
without.  The  Spirit  of  Battle  (mi  ka  ti  we  ne  a)  (is)  strife 
with  those  from  without.  He  is  the  one  talked  of.  He  is  the  very 
one  spoken  of.  It  is  the  same  as  if  a  great  warrior  were  ever 
spoken  against  by  his  foes.  That  is  why  he  is  so  named.  For  they 
desire  to  slay  him.  For  if  he  were  slain  the  slayer  would  have  a 
greater  reputation  in  the  land  of  the  manitous.  Indeed,  he  will  go 
and  abide  there.  Of  course  his  body  will  be  buried,  but  his  soul  will 
be  taken  up  above.  He  will  be  taken  by  the  one  who  controls  the 
foe  from  without  (me  no  ta  a  ni).  He  will  live  better  there.  That 
is  how  these  Mesquakies,  (this)  Feathered  Gens,  have  settled  it  for 
each  other. 

That  song  is  hardly  ever  used.  And  they  are  unwilling  to  use  it. 
It  is  against  their  religion.  They  use  the  (song)  that  goes  “He 
probably  has  heard  me”  once  in  a  great  while.  If  anyone  is  taken 
(prisoner)  he  should  use  the  song.  If  he  were  captured  by  his  foes  he 
should  use  the  song.  It  is  the  same  as  if  he  prayed.  Surely  he  would 
return.  That  is  what  is  reported  of  this  one  song.  There  are  two 
songs  like  that,  which  are  not  used,  and  which  are  sacred.  And  this 
is  how  one  goes: 

He  could  not 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Tell  the  truth; 

The  chieftains; 

He  could  not 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

Tell  the  truth; 

The  chieftains; 

He  could  not; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

[A  gi  le  na  ni; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Wi  te  lwe  tti  ni; 

O  ki  ma  a  ki; 

A  gi  le  na  ni 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

Wi  te  lwe  tti  ni; 

O  ki  ma  a  ki; 

A  gi  le  na  ni; 

(Repeat  twice.)! 
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And  the  other  half  is: 

I  wish  he  could  not; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Tell  the  truth; 

The  manitous; 

I  wish  he  could  not; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

Tell  the  truth; 

The  manitous; 

I  wish  he  could  not; 

(Repeat.) 

[A  gi  ta  wa  ni; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Wi  te  lwe  tti  ni; 

Ma  ne  to  a  ki; 

A  gi  ta  wa  ni; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

Wi  te  lwe  tti  ni; 

Ma  ne  to  a  ki; 

A  gi  ta  wa  ni; 

( Repeat.)! 

That  is  another  song  which  it  is  against  their  religion  to  use.  It 
is  as  if  some  one  should  think,  “Well,  I  shall  depart.  I  shall  seek 
the  people  (i.  e.,  foe)”;  if  he  should  fast  for  three  days  he  would  say 
to  his  relatives,  “Now  I  shall  fetch  (precisely)  so  many.  What 
does  it  matter  if  I  am  killed?  I  shall  depart.  I  shall  surely  kill 
several.”  If  anyone  says  that  he  would  be  scolded  by  his  chief, 
“Well,  don’t.  You  might  waste  the  young  men  if  they  accompany 
you.  They  will  surely  be  slain.”  If  (a  person)  is  told  that,  if  he 
v/ere  told,  “Do  not  do  so.  Warfare  is  met  soon  enough  any  way,” 
then  he  would  start  the  song,  “I  wish  he  could  not  tell  the  truth 
(A  gi  ta  ya  ni  wi  te  lwe  tti  ni)  ” ;  if  he  thinks  so  (i.  e.,  that  no  proph¬ 
ecy  will  come  true),  he  would  use  the  song.  The  song  means 
“Even  if  the  manitous  were  to  say  ‘don’t’  they  would  not  speak 
truly  (i.  e.,  their  prophecy  would  not  come  true).”  The  song  means, 
“If  any  other  thing  happens,  if  any  thing  is  forbidden,  nevertheless 
what  I  desire  will  be  so.”  It  means,  “If  I  am  lulled,  no  matter; 
if  I  come  back  (safe  and  sound),  no  matter.”  And  if  some  one 
were  to  have  a  death  (in  his  family),  if  he  were  to  paint  his  face,  if 
the  bereaved  were  told,  “Do  not  do  so;  the  manitou  has  already 
determined  that  each  one  of  us  shall  die”;  if,  however,  be  used  that 
song  whenever  the  death  wake  were  held,  it  will  surely  be  that  way. 
Then  the  one  whose  relative  is  dead  will  have  to  fast;  he  will  go  about 
wailing  over  his  fellow  people.  That  is  the  way  of  this  song  which 
is  not  ordinarily  used.  It  has  reference  to  the  one  who  killed  the 
dead  person.  That  is  the  way  the  song  goes.  But  if  a  person  uses 
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it.  he  must  fast.  It  is  so  with  all  the  songs.  One  has  to  fast;  then 
one’s  desires  will  be  fulfilled.  Even  if  the  manitous  say,  “Don’t,” 
he  will  have  his  desire.  That  is  the  way  the  song  goes.  So  it  has 
been  told  from  one  person  to  another.  And  if  anyone  sings  these 
two  songs  just  for  the  fun  of  it  some  harm  would  come  to  him. 
Perhaps  he  would  accidentally  strike  himself;  or  perhaps  he  would 
accidentally  kill  himself.  That  is  why  it  is  against  these  Indians’, 
this  Feathered  gens’,  religion  to  go  about  using  them  just  for  fun. 
Only  wThen  they  boil  some  in  a  (sacred)  feast  could  they  use  them. 
That  is  true  of  all  the  gens  festival  songs  of  all  the  gentes.  That 
is  the  way  of  those  songs.  They  forbid  each  other  to  use  them,  so 
that  no  harm  will  come.  So  that  explains  that  song. 

And  this  is  another  song.  This  is  the  way  it  goes : 

My  life  in  wailing; 

My  life  in  wailing; 

My  life  in  wailing; 

My  life  in  wailing; 

When  I  take  my  stand  here  hear  me; 

My  life  in  wailing; 

When  I  take  my  stand  here; 

My  life  in  wailing. 

[Ma  yo  ta  wi  ni  ya  wi; 

Ma  yo  ta  we  ni  ya  we; 

Ma  yo  ta  wi  ni  ya  wi; 

Ma  yo  ta  wi  ni  ya  we  e; 

Yo  na  i  ka  la  ya  wi  i  no  no  ta  ya  ni; 

Ma  yo  ta  wi  ni  ya  we  e; 

Yo  na  i  ka  la  ya  ni; 

Ma  yo  ta  wi  ni  ya  we  e.] 

And  the  other  half  goes: 

Your  life  in  wailing; 

Your  life  in  wailing; 

When  I  take  my  stand  here  hear  me; 

My  life  in  wailing. 

[Ma  yo  ta  wi  ki  ya  wi; 

Ma  yo  ta  wi  ki  ya  we  e; 

Yo  na  i  ka  la  ya  wi  i  no  no  ta  ya  ni; 

Ma  yo  ta  wi  ni  ya  we  e.] 

And  this  song  is  as  if  wailing  and  asking  for  a  healthy  life;  it  is  a 
prayer  to  live  long.  That  is  the  way  of  this  song.  It  means  “I  shall 
stand  on  this  earth,  on  Mother-of-all-the-earth’s  hair  wailing.  ”  “I  am 
wailing,  ”  is  said.  The  manitous  are  besought.  That  is  the  sense  of 
this  song.  And  it  also  asks  that  disease  shall  not  enter  one. 

I  shall  tell  another  song.  This  is  how  it  goes.  It  seems  as  if  the 
Thunderers  were  named.  It  seems  as  if  a  Thunderer  handed  down 
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the  song.  It  is  an  eating  song.  And  these  two  songs  are  in  another 
place.  They  do  not  go  together.  For  it  is  too  hard  to  use  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur.  So  I  pick  anyone  to  write.  Of  course  if 
one  took  time  to  sing  tjiem  one  could  sing  them  in  the  order  they  come. 
When  one  writes  them  it  is  hard  to  think  of  them.  That  is  the  way  it 
is.  Now  I  shall  tell  about  the  eating  song,  which  belongs  to  the 
Feathered  gens: 

Whenever  I  feast  I  feast  on  them; 

(Repeat.) 

Whenever  I  feast  I  feast  on  them; 

I  feast  on  the  manitous; 

(Repeat.) 

Whenever  I  feast  I  feast  on  them; 

Whenever  I  feast  I  feast  on  them; 

(Repeat.) 

Whenever  I  feast  I  feast  on  them; 

I  feast  on  the  manitous; 

Whenever  I  feast  I  feast  on  them; 

Whenever  I  feast  I  feast  on  them; 

[Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  wa  ki  ni  na; 

(Repeat.) 

Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  ki  ni  na  a; 

Ma  ne  to  a  ki  ne  ta  mwa  tva  ki  ni  na; 

(Repeat.) 

Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  wa  ki  ni  na  a; 

Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  wa  ki  ni  na; 

(Repeat.) 

Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  wa  ki  ni  na  a; 

Ma  ne  to  a  ki  ne  ta  mwa  wa  ki  ni  na; 

Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  wa  ki  ni  na; 

Wi  Amwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  wa  ki  ni  na  a.] 

That  is  one  half ;  and  the  other  half  goes : 

Whenever  I  feast  I  surely  feast  on  them; 

I  surely  feast  on  the  chieftains; 

Whenever  I  feast  I  surely  feast  on  them; 

Whenever  I  feast  I  surely  feast  on  them; 

I  surely  feast  on  the  chieftains; 

Whenever  I  feast  I  surely  feast  on  them; 

Whenever  I  feast  I  surely  feast  on  them; 

Whenever  I  feast  I  surely  feast  on  them; 

I  surely  feast  on  the  chieftains; 

I  surely  feast  on  the  chieftains; 

Whenever  I  feast  I  surely  feast  on  them. 

[Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  la  ni  ki  na; 

Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  la  ni  ki  na  a; 

Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  la  ni  ki  na  a  a; 

O  ki  ma  a  ki  ne  ta  mwa  la  ni  ki  na  a  a; 
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O  ki  ma  a  ki  ne  ta  mwa  la  ni  ki  na  a; 

Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  la  ni  ki  na  a; 

Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  la  ni  ki  na  a; 

Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  la  ni  ki  na  a  a; 

0  ki  ma  a  ki  ne  ta  mwa  la  ni  ki  na; 

O  ki  ma  a  ki  ne  ta  mwa  la  ni  ki  na  a; 

Wi  a  mwa  ki  ni  ne  ta  mwa  la  ni  ki  na  a  a.] 

And  that  is  how  one  song  goes.  It  is  as  if  some  one  were  to  fast, 
paint  his  face,  and  should  use  (the  song);  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  might 
say,  “I  might  even  eat  the  manitous. ”  Ajid  if  he  went  to  war  he 
would  only  kill  a  chief.  When  “spirit  ”  is  mentioned  it  is  as  if  one  man 
were  a  warrior  and  the  other  a  common  person,  both  of  whom  were 
blessed  and  loved  by  the  manitou.  The  one  named  would  be  he  that 
is  slain.  It  is  as  if  the  one  who  blessed  those  slain  would  be  slain  with 
them.  It  is  as  if  the  manitou  would  be  slain  with  them.  That  is  why 
the  song  says,  “I  might  eat  the  manitous.”  And  the  second  half. 
The  reason  why  it  says  “I  might  feast  on  the  chiefs”  is:  Well,  the 
chief’s  town  might  be  eaten  up,  and  the  chief  slain  with  it.  That  is 
what  the  song  means.  Surely  that  is  what  they  did  formerly.  These 
songs  come  from  yon  distant  time,  a  little  after  this  earth  was  created. 
That  is  why  the  old  men  love  them.  It  is  why  they  say  to  each  other, 
“Do  not  go  about  making  fun  of  them.”  That  is  how  these  songs 
are.  That  is  why  they  say  to  each  other,  “They  are  dangerous.” 
That  is  what  these  songs  mean.  They  are  still  valid  for  those  who 
take  good  care  of  them.  And  if  anyone’s  relation  were  killed  he  would 
use  (the  song)  if  he  fasted,  and  he  would  say, “I  might  feast  on  even 
the  manitous.  ”  He  might  say,  “Whenever  I  feast  on  the  chiefs  I  eat 
them  up.  ”  That  is  why  the  songs  have  this  meaning.  That  is  what 
I  say  about  this  song. 

And  now  I  shall  relate  another  song: 

I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 

(Repeat.) 

I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 

I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 

(Repeat.) 

I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 

I  feed  you  the  one  who  is  honored; 

I  feed  you  the  one  who  is  beloved; 

I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 

(Repeat.) 

I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 

I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 

I  feed  you  the  one  who  is  honored; 

I  feed  you  the  one  who  is  beloved; 

I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 
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[Nc  ne  ya  li  ke  ta  da  me  ne  wi  na  a; 
(Repeat.) 


Ne  ne  ya  li  ke  ta  da  me  ne 
Ne  ne  ya  li  ke  ta  da  me  ne 
(Repeat.) 


wi  na; 
wi  na  a; 


Ne  ne  ya  li 
A  tti  me  ta 
Te  la  ne  ta 
Ne  ne  ya  li 

(Repeat.) 


ke  ta  da  me  ne 
ke  ta  da  me  ne 
ke  ta  da  me  ne 
ke  ta  da  me  ne 


wi  na; 
wi  na  a; 
wi  na; 
wi  na  a; 


Ne  ne  ya  li 
Ne  ne  ya  li 
A  tti  me  ta 
Te  la  ne  ta 
Ne  ne  ya  li 


ke  ta  da  me  ne 
ke  ta  da  me  ne 
ke  ta  da  me  ne 
ke  ta  da  me  ne 
ke  ta  da  me  ne 


(Repeat  twice.) 


wi  na; 
wi  na  a; 
wi  na  a; 
wi  na; 
wi  na  a; 


Ne  ne  ya  li  ke  ta  da  me  ne  wi  na.] 

That  is  half  of  it.  And  the  other  half  goes  this  way.  Well,  it 
goes  the  same  way;  only  at  the  “ends”  it  sounds  differently.  I 
shall  write  it  down,  however. 


I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 
I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 
I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again. 
I  feed  you  a  chief; 

I  feed  one  who  is  beloved; 

I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 
I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again; 
I  feed  you  a  chief; 

I  feed  one  who  is  beloved; 

I  feed  you  the  same  thing  over  again. 


[Ne  ne  ya  li 

ke  ta  da  me  ne 

wi  na  a; 

Ne  ne  ya  li 

ke  ta  da  me  ne 

wi  na; 

Ne  ne  ya  li 

ke  ta  da  me  ne 

wi  na  a; 

0  ki  ma  a 

ke  ta  da  me  ne 

wi  na; 

Te  la  ne  ta 

ke  ta  da  me  ne 

wi  na; 

Ne  ne  ya  li 

ke  ta  da  me  ne 

wi  na; 

Ne  ne  ya  li 

ke  ta  da  me  ne 

wi  na  a; 

0  ki  ma  a 

ke  ta  da  me  ne 

wi  na  a; 

Te  la  ne  ta 

ke  ta  da  me  ne 

wi  na; 

Ne  ne  ya  li 

ke  ta  da  me  ne 

wi  na  a.] 

And  this  is  what  the  song  means.  It  is  as  if  the  one  who  bestowed 
the  blessing  were  speaking  to  the  one  he  blessed  when  he  blessed  him, 
at  the  time  when  he  first  blessed  him,  at  the  time  when  he  had  given 
this  (song)  to  the  Feathered  gens  to  use.  If  he  uses  it,  whoever  shall 
continue  to  use  it,  if  the  future  people  use  it,  he  (the  manitou)  will 
bless  them  and  feed  them  what  is  beloved.  And  when  another  people 
of  later  time  uses  it,  or  one  who  handed  down  the  song,  he  is  listened 
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to  attentively.  Soon  when  he  goes  about  wailing  and  using  this 
song,  he  is  addressed  by  the  manitou  called  “The  Spirit  of  War” 
[ma  ne  se  no  a]:  “Now  stop  wailing.”  It  is  as  if  he  were  so  told. 
“Verily  I  shall  feed  you  the  same  one  whom  the  manitous  love. 
You  will  feast  on  him,”  he  is  told  by  the  Spirit  of  War.  “You  shall 
slay  one  who  is  honored,”  he  is  told.  “And  also  a  chief  who  is  be¬ 
loved.  You  mil  bring  them,”  it  seems  he  is  told.  “That  is  what  I 
formerly  said  to  the  one  to  whom  I  handed  this  song,”  says  the  Spirit 
of  War.  The  manitou  who  controls  is  so  called.  That  is  what  the 
song  means.  One  whom  the  manitous  love  and  bless,  a  warrior 
(might)  be  slain.  Moreover,  one  granted  to  be  a  chief  by  the  Great 
Manitou  might  be  slain  and  die  in  war.  That  is  what  the  song 
means.  That  is  why  these  older  people  keep  the  song.  And  if  the 
manitou  recreates  his  earth,  when  he  nearly  has  recreated  it,  the  mani¬ 
tou  will  place  wars  on  his  earth.  That  is  what  they  say.  And  at 
that  time  these  songs  will  be  used  when  the  people  fight  against  each 
other.  That  is  what  they  say.  That  is  what  they  relate  of  the  songs. 
And  if  anyone  knows  them  he  will  live  on  them.  That  is  how  they 
have  determined  it  for  each  other.  He  will  be  helped  by  the  songs. 
That  is  the  way  they  have  determined  these  songs  for  each  other. 

That  is  why  these  songs  are  owned  in  the  sacred  packs,  in  the 
sacred  hides  of  this  Feathered  gens.  TapA'citA  is  he  who  takes 
care  of  the  greatest  ones  of  this  Feathered  gens.  The  especially 
great  sacred  pack  of  those  called  “the  Feathered  gens”  is  there. 
That  is  where  these  songs  are  strung,  in  that  great  and  especially 
big  sacred  pack.  That  is  where  the  sacred  pack  is,  and  the  very 
great  speech.  This  is  the  great  religion.  And  when  they  held  the 
Great  Gens  festival,  while  they  still  camped  out  in  the  fall  the  sacred 
hide  was  the  leading  one  while  there  still  was  fear  (of  the  enemy). 
And  also  the  songs  which  go  with  it  are  the  very  ones  written  here. 
It  seems  as  if  when  these  were  used  on  the  warpath  the  foe  would 
not  have  the  courage  to  attack  the  people;  that  is,  if  they  were  used. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  these  songs.  That  is  how  all  gentes  teach 
each  other,  not,  of  course,  exactly  like  this,  but  a  little  differently. 

And  now  I  shall  relate  how  another  song  goes  when  it  is  sung: 

Oh,  do  not  sadden  him; 

Oh,  do  not  sadden  him; 

(Repeat.) 

And  the  manitou;  do  not  sadden  him; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

Oh,  do  not  sadden  him; 

(Repeat.) 

[Yo  ka  ta  ma  ka  tti  mya  di  na  we  mi  ye  ka  ni  wi  no; 

Yo  ka  ta  ma  ka  tti  mya  di  na  we  mi  ye  ka  ni  no; 

(Repeat.) 
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Na  ka  ma  ne  to  ko  mya  di  na  we  mi  ye  ka  ni  no; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

Yo  ka  ta  ma  ka  tti  mya  di  na  we  mi  ye  ka  ni  no; 

(Repeat.)] 

That  is  one  half.  And  the  other  half  is: 

Oh,  do  not,  you  might  make  him  feel  just  right; 

(Repeat.) 

Oh,  do  not,  you  might  make  him  feel  just  right; 

And  do  not  make  the  Thunderer  feel  so; 

(Repeat.) 

Oh,  do  not,  you  might  make  him  feel  just  right; 

(Repeat.) 

And  do  not  make  the  Thunderer  feel  so; 

And  do  not  make  him  sad  (?). 

[Yo  ka  ta  gi  ye  na  i  di  na  we  mi  ye  ka  ni  no; 

(Yo  ka  ta  gi  ye  no  i  di  na  we  mi  ye  ka  ni  no; 

(Repeat.) 

Na  ka  ma  tti  ge  a  idi  na  we  mi  ye  ka  ni  no; 

(Repeat.) 

Yo  ka  ta  gi  ye  no  i  di  na  we  mi  ye  ka  ni  no; 

(Repeat.) 

Na  ka  ma  tti  ge  a  i  di  na  we  mi  ye  ka  ni  no; 

Yo  ka  ta  ma  ka  tti  i  di  na  we  mi  ye  ka  ni  no.] 

That  is  the  way  one  song  goes.  And  this  is  what  it  means.  It 
is  as  if  saying,  “Now,  do  not  weep;  finally  you  might  make  the 
manitous  sad.  Do  not  weep.  Merely  be  quiet.”  That  is  how  it 
is.  It  is  as  if  anyone  were  forbidden  to  fast  and  sadden  the  manitous 
and  the  people.  “A  forbidding  song”  is  what  the  Feathered  gens 
call  this  song.  And  the  other  half  means:  “Do  not;  finally  you 
might  make  them  feel  just  right;  the  manitous,  the  Thunderers, 
might  investigate  some.”  That  is  how  it  is.  “If  you  sadden  the 
Thunderers,”  is  what  it  means.  “So  that  there  shall  not  be  wind 
and  hail”  is  what  it  means.  That  is  why  it  says,  “Do  not  surely 
make  the  Thunderers  feel  so”  [ka  ta  ma  ma  ka  tti  i  ni  i  di  na  we 
mi  ye  ka  ni  tti  ge  a  ki].  That  is  why  this  song  says  that.  It  is  the 
Feathered  gens  forbidding-song.  That  is  what  is  said  of  this  one 
religious  song  (ma  ma  to  mo  wi  na  ka  mo  ni).  That  is  what  they 
call  it. 

And  I  shall  again  relate  another  song: 

This  is  the  one; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

The  manitous; 

When  you  go  about  this  earth; 

You  mention; 

This  is  the  one; 

(Repeat  seven  times.) 
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The  manitous; 

When  you  go  about  this  earth; 

You  mention; 

This  is  the  one; 

(Repeat  three  limes.) 

[Ma  ni  ye  ni  ye; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

Ma  ne  to  a  ki; 

Ivi  we  lo  we  sa  ma  ni  a  ki  ye; 

Ka  na  na  lo  we; 

Ma  ni  ye  ni  ye; 

(Repeat  seven  times.) 

Ma  ne  to  a  ki; 

Ki  we  lo  we  sa  ma  ni  a  ki  ye; 

Ke  na  na  lo  we; 

Ma  ni  ye  ni  ye; 

(Repeat  three  times.)] 

That  is  one  half.  And  the  other  half  goes: 

Tliat  was  the  one; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

That  was  the  one; 

The  manitous; 

You  will  walk  about  this  sky; 

You  mention; 

This  is  the  one; 

(Repeat  six  times.) 

The  manitous; 

You  will  walk  about  this  sky; 

You  mention; 

This  is  the  one; 

(Repeat  four  times.) 

[I  ni  ye  ni  ye; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

I  ni  ye  ni  ye  e  e  e; 

Ma  ne  to  a  ki; 

Ki  we  lo  we  sa  ma  ni  wa  gi  ye; 

Ke  na  na  lo  we; 

Ma  ni  ye  ni  ye; 

(Repeat  six  times.) 

Ma  ne  to  a  ki; 

Ki  we  lo  we  sa  ma  ni  wa  gi  ye; 

Ke  na  na  lo  we; 

Ma  ni  ye  ni  ye; 

(Repeat  four  times.)] 

That  is  how  one  song  goes.  I  shall  relate  what  it  means:  “This 
is  what  the  manitou  told  me,  ‘if  you  go  some  place  you  will  go  about 
mentioning  the  manitous.  That  is  the  only  way  wherebj^  your  foes 
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will  not  be  able  to  overpower  you.  Also  you  must  go  about  mentioning 
this  earth  of  mine.  That  is  the  only  way  I  shall  be  able  to  bless 
you,  that  is,  if  you  go  about  mentioning  this  earth.  That  is  the  only 
way  whereby  the  manitous  who  are  under  the  earth  will  bless  you; 
that  is,  if  you  paint  your  face  and  fast  whenever  you  walk  about. 
That  is  what  you  are  to  do.’  ”  That  is  what  it  means.  Amd  the  other 
half  means:  “That  is  what  I  told  you  so  that  the  Thunderers  would 
listen  to  you;  that  is,  if  you  go  about  mentioning  the  sky.”  (“Wa 
gi  is  what  the  Mesquakies  call  the  sky.)  “That  is  the  only  way  the 
manitous  who  dwell  above,  including  the  Thunderers,  will  bless  you; 
that  is,  if  you  walk  about  this  earth  mentioning  the  Thunderers. 
That  is  what  I  tell  you.”  That  is  what  the  song  means.  “But 
I  shall  only  bless  you  if  you  fast,  and  go  about  with  tobacco  on  your 
waistband.”  That  is  the  wording  (i.  e.,  sense)  of  this  song. 

And  now  I  shall  relate  another  song: 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same  as  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same  as  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same  as  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

Me  di  ma  i  ka  a;  he;2 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

A  yo  le  we  ne  ta;  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same  as  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same  as  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

You  are  the  one  -whom  I  hear  the  same  as  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

Me  di  ma  i  ka  a;  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same  as  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same  as  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same  as  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same. 

ITte  wi  ne  to  na  na  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Tte  wi  ne  to  na  no  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Tte  wi  ne  to  na  na  wina; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Me  di  ma  i  ka  a  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

A  yo  le  we  ne  ta  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 


2 1  have  but  little  Uuta  on  this  rnanitou. 
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Tte  wi  nc  to  na  na  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Tte  wi  ne  to  na  na  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Tte  wi  ne  to  na  na  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Me  di  ma  i  ka  o  wi  na: 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Tte  wi  ne  to  na  na  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Tte  wi  ne  to  na  na  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Tte  wi  ne  to  na  na  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na.] 

That  is  one  half;  and  the  other  half  goes: 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same,  you; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same,  you; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

A  ou  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same  as  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same  as  he; 

Y ou  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same  as  he; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

Yonder  Thunderer  ni  ka; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same; 

Yonder  Thunderer  ni  ka  ki; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same; 

You  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same,  you; 

\  ou  are  the  one  whom  I  shall  hear  the  same. 

[Tte  wi  ne  to  na  na  ki  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Te  wi  ne  to  na  na  ki  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Tte  wi  ne  to  na  na  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Tte  wi  ne  to  na  na  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Tte  wi  ne  to  na  na  wi  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

I  na  ka  tti  ge  a  ni  ka; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

I  na  ka  tti  ge  a  ni  ka  ki; 

Tte  wi  ne  to  na  na; 

Tte  wi  ne  to  na  na  ki  na; 

Wi  tte  wi  ne  to  na  na.] 

That  is  how  another  song  goes.  Now  the  meaning  of  it.  When 
Me  di  ma  i  ka  a”  is  said,  it  is  as  if  a  manitou  is  named.  That 
manitou  is  Me  di  ma  i  ka  a.  When  “A  yo  le  we  ne  ta”  is  said, 
it  is  the  one  whom  (the  manitou)  blessed  and  to  whom  he  extended 
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the  blessing.  •  This  person  could  indeed  devour  the  manitou,  as 
powerful  as  the  latter  is.  It  is  as  if  the  former  were  so  powerful 
that  he  could  not  be  slain.  So  both  would  be  heard  alike.  [Wi  tte 
wi  ne  to  Id.]  That  is  what  it  means.  That  is  the  first  half.  And 
the  second  half  tell  about  the  Thunderers.  These  could  throw  out 
the  manitous  who  are  under  the  earth.  That  is  what  it  means. 
When  these  Thunderers  roar  they  may  be  heard  all  over  this  island. 
That  is  what  the  song  means.  That  is  why  it  says,  “Thunderer, 
you  are  the  one  whom  I  hear  the  same  (as  they).”  Suppose  the 
people  were  attacked.  It  means,  “Oh,  I  shall  swallow  all  of  them.” 
That  is  what  is  said  of  these  songs.  When  the  manitous  first  created 
human  beings  is  when  the  songs  first  originated.  That  is  what  they 
did.  That  is  what  they,  these  Mesqualdes,  relate.  At  the  time 
when  this  island  was  flooded,  then,  it  seems,  the  Gentle  Manitou 
soon  began  to  reflect.  And  also  Ma  mi  na  te  no  a  reflected  as  he 
was  staying  here.  This  was  after  he  had  created  this  earth.  Then 
afterwards  he  tried  to  create  manitous.  As  soon  as  he  had  created 
a  human  being  he  made  everything  to  appear  as  parts  of  a  human 
being,  insides  and  eyes,  etc.  Yet  when  he  had  completed  him  he 
had  merely  made  him.  The  one  called  Wi  sa  ke  a  [Wi'sA'ka'A] 
was  not  able  to  make  him  move.  He  was  not  able  to  make  him  see. 
He  merely  had  made  him.  “Well,”  he  said  to  the  Gentle  Manitou,  “I 
can  not  make  this  person  rightly.  Verily  you  in  turn  you  will  make 
him  rightly,  whatever  he  is  to  be,”  he  said  to  him.  And  it  seems 
he  was  addressed  by  the  Gentle  Manitou,  “You  have  made  him  com¬ 
plete,”  he  was  told.  “No,”  he  said,  “you  shall  make  him  to  move 
(i.  e.,  have  life),”  he  said  to  the  Gentle  Manitou.  “Oh,  I  shall  try,” 
he  said.  And  he  began  to  attend  to  him.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  took  place  at  this  point  or  what  he  did,  although  something 
is  told  of  him.  Then,  after  (the  being)  was  made  to  move,  Wi  sa 
ke  a  said,  “Well,  he  will  be  my  uncle  (mother’s  brother).”  Then 
Wi  sa  ke  a  took  charge  of  what  his  uncle  was  to  do.  And  afterwards 
they  made  a  woman.  A  little  while  later  they  began  to  fast.  Wi 
sa  ke  a  himself  also  began  to  fast  just  to  show  the  people  what  they 
should  do. 

Then  he  began  to  hold  gens  festivals  regularly.  Then  after  a  long 
time  the  Thunderers  came;  that  is,  after  he  had  made  all  the  people. 
At  that  time  one  man  belonging  to  the  Feathered  gens  saw  a  Thun¬ 
derer.  At  that  time  the  people  who  are  of  the  Feathered  gens 
began.  The  Thunderers  are  they  whose  name  they  share.  The 
songs  come  from  that  time.  These  are  the  songs  which  they  use 
to-day;  that  is,  the  Feathered  gens.  That  is  how  one  song  is.  It 
seems  as  if  the  gens  festival  came  from  that  time.  And  the  speech 
of  the  gens  festivals  comes  from  that  time.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  ago. 
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At  that  time  they  probably  were  instructed  by  the  one  whom  they 
call  “Wi  sa  ke  a”  [Wi'sA'ka'A]  for  forty  years  regarding  the  rules 
and  songs  of  the  gens  festival  (s).  At  that  time  some  of  these  songs 
were  already  in  the  sacred  pack,  the  great  sacred  pack  which  is 
taken  care  of  at  Te  la  di  ta’s  [TapA'citA’s].  That  is  when  it  started 
and  where  it  will  go  whenever  (the  manitou)  ends  the  earth.  And 
these  songs  will  go  there.  That  is  the  way  of  these  songs,  the 
Feathered  gens’  songs.  And  the  buffalo-head  (ne  no  swi  te  la  ka  ni), 
which  is  at  Te  te  la  da’s  [Tetepa'cA’s]  place,  also  goes  there.  There 
are  very  many  songs,  gens  festivals  songs.  To-day  there  are  some 
of  these  people  here  who  know  them  very  well,  but  I  only  know  the 
meaning  of  them  a  little,  not  much.  I  shall  end  telling  of  them 
to-day.  Now  I  shall  relate  another  song.  These  people  call  it 
“the  last  part.”  This  is  the  way  it  goes: 

Cease  shouting  I  say  to  you; 

End  crying  out,  my  friend; 

Cease  shouting  I  say  to  you; 

Cease  crying  out,  my  friend; 

Cease  shouting  I  say  to  you; 

Cease  crying  out,  my  friend; 

Cease  shouting  out  I  say  to  you: 

Cease  crying  out,  my  friend. 

[Lo  no  we  e  e  ke  i  ne  na  ne; 

A  ko  we  ta  ke  si  i  ni  ka  ne  e; 

Lo  no  we  e  ke  i  ne  na  ne; 

Lo  no  we  ta  ke  si  i  ni  ka  ne  e; 

Lo  no  we  e  ke  i  ne  na  ne; 

Lo  no  we  ta  ke  si  i  ni  ka  ne  e; 

Lo  no  we  e  ke  i  ne  na  ne; 

Lo  no  we  ta  ke  si  i  ni  ka  ne  e.] 

That  is  half.  And  the  other  half  of  the  song  goes : 

Cease  following,  I  say  to  you; 

Cease  following,  my  friend; 

Cease  following,  I  say  to  you; 

Cease  following,  my  friend; 

Cease  following,  I  say  to  you; 

Cease  following,  my  friend.® 

[A  ko  we  e  ke  i  ne  na  ne; 

A  ko  we  ta  ke  si  i  ni  ka  ne  e; 

A  ko  we  e  ke  i  ne  na  ne; 

A  ko  we  ta  ke  si  i  ni  ka  ne  e; 

A  ko  we  e  ke  i  ne  na  ne; 

A  ko  we  ta  ke  si  i  ni  ka  ne  e.] 


3  I  have  followed  Horace  Poweshiek’s  version,  which  obviously  is  based  on  the  explanation  below.  Note, 
however,  “End  speaking,”  “End  crying  out,  my  friend”  would,  per  se,  be  equally  justifiable;  see  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  the“first  half”  and  syllabic  texts  of  both.  The  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  resemblance  of  A'kowii- 
“end  speaking”  (which  is  a  compound  in  origin)  and  the  stem  A'ko-  “follow,”  which  takes  -w-  as  the 
instrumental  particle.  The  author  of  the  syllabic  text  takes  the  combinations  in  both  senses. 
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That  is  the  way  it  goes.  Suppose  one  should  go  on  the  warpath 
as  the  leader.  He  should  sing  that  song  if  he  returns  home,  at  the 
very  time  he  has  returned  home.  As  soon  as  the  leader  has  killed  a 
person  the  leader  should  say,  “Perhaps  I  am  being  followed;  perhaps 
our  foes  are  following  us,  ”  and  he  should  start  to  sing  “Cease  shouting 
prematurely  ”  [na  no  ta  lo  no  we  ta  no].  He  should  sing  like  that. 
Then  his  foes  would  not  have  the  courage  to  follow  him.  Even  if 
he  were  really  followed  they  would  have  to  turn  back.  That  is  the 
way  of  this  song.  And  if  some  one  were  desirous  of  going  on  the 
warpath,  and  some  one  else  desired  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  de¬ 
part,  he  should  use  that  song.  Then  the  former  would  not  be  able 
to  depart.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  song.  It  is  also  why  it 
says  “Let  us  end  speaking  prematurely”  [nano  ta  Akowetawe],  It 
is  as  if  a  person  desirous  of  doing  something  were  told,  “Cease  shouting 
before  (you  do  something)  [no  ta  a  ko  we  ta  no].”  That  is  how  this 
one  song  goes.  Truly  the  way  I  have  told  about  it  is  the  way  they 
tell  of  it,  my  friends. 

And  now  I  shall  relate  another  song  which  is  very  sacred.  It  is  a 
sacred  Thunderer  song.  Verily  this  is  how  it  goes: 

The  tree-men  will  stand  upside  down 

When  I  come; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

The  tree-men  will  stand  upside  down 

When  I  come; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

[A  tti  a  tti  ta  wa  na  ki  ka  la  wa  ki 

Ni  na  lye  ya  ni; 

(Repeat  three  times.) 

A  tti  a  tti  ta  wa  na  ki  ka  la  wa  ki 

Ni  na  lye  ya  ni; 

(Repeat  three  times.).] 

That  is  half  of  it.  And  the  other  half  is: 

When  you  come 
(Repeat  six  times.) 

The  tree-men  will  stand  upside  down; 

When  you  come 
(Repeat  five  times.) 

The  tree-men  will  stand  upside  down; 

When  you  come; 

(Repeat  twice.) 

[Ki  na  lye  ya  ni 
(Repeat  six  times.) 

A  tti  a  tti  ta  wa  na  ki  ka  la  wa  ki  me  te  gi  ne  ni  a  ki; 

Ki  na  lye  ya  ni 
(Repeat  five  times.) 


me  te  gi  ne  ni  a  ki; 


me  te  gi  ne  ni  a  ki; 
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A  tti  a  tti  ta  \va  na  ki  ka  la  wa  ki  me  te  gi  ne  ni  a  ki; 

Ki  11a  lye  ya  ni; 

(Repoat  twice.)] 

That  is  the  other  half.  This  song  is  highly  sacred,  and  against 
their  religion  to  use.  It  is  as  if  a  Thunderer,  whether  a  Ki'cko 
or  To'kan,  addresses  the  one  whom  he  blesses  at  the  time  he  blesses 
him,  “Now  at  whatever  time  you  summon  me,  if  I  come,  the  trees 
wall  stand  upside  down.”  So  he  says  to  the  one  whom  he  blesses. 
And  then  it  is  told  what  one  should  do  in  case  of  war  or  if  he  were 
hated  by  anyone  of  his  own  people.  Then  he  should  boil  something 
and  hand  it  or  a  dog  to  the  Thunderers.  Then  he  would  paint  his 
body  with  charcoal  if  he  were  a  To'kan;  and  if  he  were  a  Ki'cko  he 
would  paint  himself  with  white  clay.  Then  he  would  address  the 
Spirit  of  Fire  and  give  him  tobacco  to  smoke.  First  it  would  be  the 
Spirit  of  Fire.  Then  he  would  call  on  The-one-whose-face-bulges- 
in-the-smoke-hole.  This  manitou  represents  the  sky,  the  great 
manitou  whose  face  bulges.  After  he  has  spoken  to  them  he  would 
name  the  person  who  hated  him  or  who  had  angered  him.  Then  he 
would  name  a  Ki'cko  and  a  To'kan.  He  would  name  either  of  them. 
If  anyone  has  something  to  say  he  would  speak.  “Now  this  is  what 
is  to  happen  to  this  person  called  N.  N.  This  shall  happen  to  his 
life.”  Then  he  would  start  to  sing  that  song.  While  singing  he 
would  hold  tobacco  in  his  hand  toward  the  east,  I  mean,  toward  the 
west.  He  would  hold  his  hand  open  toward  that  direction  while  sing¬ 
ing.  Then  the  Thunderers  would  at  once  start  to  come.  At  the 
time  the  Thunderers  came  everything  would  be  gone,  the  trees,  wick¬ 
iups  (wigwams).  And  in  time  of  war  if  their  enemy  had  almost 
beaten  them,  if  one  had  fasted  he  would  then  use  that  Thunderer  song. 
Then  their  enemies  would  be  blown  away.  But  if  he  were  a  Ki'cko 
he  would  paint  himself  with  white  clay;  if  he  were  a  To'kan  he  would 
blacken  himself  with  charcoal;  he  might  be  either.  Then  he  would 
sing,  holding  tobacco  in  his  open  hand  which  would  be  directed  toward 
the  west.  Then  he  would  sing  those  songs.  There  are  six  of  them 
in  a  set.  It  surely  would  be  that  way.  There  would  be  a  great 
wind.  And  even  to-day  if  anyone  should  try  it  there  would  be  a  great 
wind.  The  reason  they  do  not  do  it  to-day  is  because  there  are  too 
many  white  people.  These  Indians  have  control  of  what  is  going  to 
take  place.  So  that  is  the  purpose  of  these  songs.  But  if  one  were 
to  do  so  to-day,  when  (the  manitou)  places  a  war  on  this  earth,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  kill  a  person  because  he  would  have  already  made 
his  plans  against  the  people.  That  is  what  is  told.  He  would  accom¬ 
plish  his  plans  for  a  wind.  That  is  how  it  is  here  to-day,  if  one  did 
so.  It  might  happen  in  far-otf  places.  That  is  the  way  of  the  songs, 
their  songs. 
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When  the  other  half  of  the  song  says,  “  WHien  you  come/’  this  is  the 
meaning.  Sometimes,  or  any  time,  when  there  is  a  great  wind, 
when  the  wind  blows  hard  it  is  a  sign  that  (a  Thunderer)  is  coming. 
“Wlien  you  come  the  trees  stand  upside  down,”  is  the  meaning  of 
the  song.  That  is  the  way  they  are.  When  they  use  or  sing  the 
Thunderer  songs  they  generally  sing  them  very  softly,  for  if  they  sing 
them  very  strongly  there  would  be  a  great  wind  at  once.  Now  these 
wickiups  (wigwams)  would  not  be  blown  over,  nor  these  Indian  dwell¬ 
ings,  the  summer  houses.  But  only  the  bark  houses  would  be  unmo¬ 
lested  when  something  happens.  That  is  what  is  told  about  these 
songs.  And  these  songs,  it  is  said,  will  be  used  at  the  time  whenever 
the  people  fight  against  each  other.  If  anyone  did  so  it  would  be 
known  at  the  time.  We,  the  people  of  to-day,  think  the  stone  houses 
of  the  white  people  are  powerful.  They  are  nothing  at  all  whenever 
there  is  wind.  That  is  how  it  is.  The  white  sldns  will  not  be  many 
whenever  there  is  a  small  wind.  And  they  do  not  think  anything  of 
Indians.  Even  if  they  shot  at  close  range  they  would  not  be  able 
to  hit  them  if  the  Indians  were  blessed.  The  white  man  would  not 
be  able  to  handle  his  own  gun.  The  people  have  often  so  treated  their 
foes.  That  is  why  these  Mesquakies  fought  against  other  peoples. 
That  is  how  these  songs  are. 

I  end  telling  these  songs.  This  is  what  has  been  said  of  these  songs : 
“Do  not  think  foolishly  of  these  songs.”  These  Mesquakies  tell 
each  other  this.  “They  are  going  to  be  used  again  at  the  time  when 
the  earth  is  nearly  at  an  end.  At  that  time  they  will  be  used  for  the 
last  time.”  That  is  what  these  Mesquakies  tell  each  other  of  these 
songs. 

When  they  first  held  gens  festivals  young  women  would  never 
be  invited ;  only  older  ones.  There  are  all  kinds  of  talk. 

And  medicines  are  in  the  sacred  packs.  And  useful  things  are  in 
tiny  bundles.  And  fowls  of  the  air  are  in  the  sacred  packs.  When 
Indians  attack  in  war  is  when  they  use  the  fowls.  They  would  be  a 
little  above  in  the  air,  over  their  enemies;  only  their  bodies  would  be 
engaged  in  battle.  That  is  what  some  do  who  have  sacred  packs. 
And  those  who  do  not  have  sacred  packs  use  only  that  which  they 
dreamed  of.  But  that  would  only  be  good  for  one  battle,  not  forever; 
it  is  good  for  one  summer.  Some,  indeed,  only  use  dreams.  Those 
who  have  sacred  packs  always  use  them  in  combination  with  dreams. 
That  is  why  their  foes  could  not  kill  them.  Truly  what  I  have  told 
on  this  paper  is  how  it  is,  my  friends.  I  tell  about  it,  but  no  other 
person  would  tell  about  it.  But  I  tell  about  it.  That  is  all.  I  am 
a  Ki'cko.  The  end. 
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